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THE CURTAIN IS UP! 


....On a most extraordinary cast of 
characters. They’re in Pedro Villa Fer- 
nandez’ new reader-in-the-form-of-a-play 


called 


“4 i;Respetable | 
r Publico! 
Vn Concerning a man running for president 


and the people who surround him—his | 


| 


genteelly scatterbrained wife, an irascible 
secretary, and a blacksheep brother, 
among others—the play is full of Wode- 
housian complications and, at the same 


a 


time, penetrating observations of the 
Hispanic character. Illustrations by the 
/ inimitable SHUM. 


For a sugar-coated lesson in Spanish and 


in Hispanic life, your third-semester stu- ' 
dents will profit from this exciting new } 
book. 
$2.40 
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HENRY HOLT and Company 
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AQUI, ACA, ALLI, AND ALLA 


Norman P. Sacks 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Not long ago, while reading for a pub- 
lisher the manuscript of a Spanish gram- 
mar, I came across the time-honored rule 
concerning the use of acd and alld with 
verbs of motion as contrasted with aqut 
and allf, presumably limited to verbs of 
rest. That the manuscript in question 
was not alone in giving a new lease on life 
to a rule long remembered but not safely 
buried is attested by the presence of the 
rule in school grammars at hand, pub- 
lished in this country in 1942, 1943, 1944, 
and 1952. Moreover, in one other gram- 
mar, in which the problem is given no 
special treatment, the end vocabulary 
offers hither as a translation for acd but 
not for agut (for some reason, alld is 
denied its thither), and some of our 
bilingual dictionaries, among them those 
of Cuyds and Velazquez, attempt by 
means of hither and thither to associate 
acd and alld with verbs of motion. 

Those who have abandoned or who 
have never accepted this generalization 
are usually inclined to offer the formula- 
tion that acd and alld are vaguer and more 
indefinite than aqut and allt, respectively. 
Thus, Venga Vd. acd may be translated 
Come over here, whereas a proper English 
equivalent of Venga Vd. aqut might be 
Come right here (i.e., to this spot). Vive 
allé may be rendered by He lives over 
there, while Vive allt has the force of He 
lives there (i.e., in a definite place). 

Now there does exist a “third force’ 
which evidently seeks to reconcile the 
“motion-rest”” advocates with the 
“indefinite-definite’”’ proponents. This 
amounts to combining both generaliza- 
tions into one, and on occasion softening 
the asperity of “‘acd and alld with verbs 
of motion” by cautious and undogmatic 
statement.? Though this is a far ery from 
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attempting to reconcile Heaven and Hell 
by combining the best features of both, 
one may nonetheless wonder whether the 
problem in question is such as to respond 
to diplomatic treatment. 

Since a similar lack of uniformity in 
rules governing the adverbs in -4 and -d is 
characteristic also of grammars of a 
previous generation,*? I have selected 
fifteen works by modern Spanish authors,‘ 
about evenly divided between novels and 
plays, as a basis for a fresh study of the 
problem. Complete texts, rather than 
sample units, were used, and the total 
number of pages (2919) seemed to provide 
sufficient material for an evaluation of 
existing rules and, if necessary, for the 
framing of new ones. 

The study yielded six hundred and 
seventy-four examples of aqut, thirty-one 
of acd, three hundred and thirteen of allf, 
and one hundred and seventy-eight of 
alld. Aqut and alld occur in all fifteen 
authors, allt in all but one (Casona), and 
acd is found in eight (there are no occur- 
rences in Blasco Ibéfiez, Valle-Inclan, 
Linares Rivas, Benavente, Baroja, Mar- 
quina, and Martinez Sierra).® 

As a result of the study made, the fol- 
lowing conclusions may be drawn: 

1. Out of a total of sixty-one occur- 
rences of aqui with twelve different verbs 
of motion, venir, the most common, is 
found nineteen times (with such phrases 
as venga aqut and ven aqut occurring). Out 
of a total of twenty-four occurrences of 
acd with seven different verbs of motion 
and rest combined, venir is found seven- 
teen times, traer twice, and dejar, mandar, 
volver, entrar, and correr once each. Of all 
verbs, then, venir is the one most used 
with acd, and this fact plus the frequency 
of such frases hechas as ven acd and venga 
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acd may well have given rise to the rule of 
acd with verbs of motion. At the same 
time, the greater frequency of aqut and 
allt with verbs of rest (for example, there 
are one hundred and fifty-seven occur- 
rences of estar with the adverbs in -f) 
may have been responsible for the rule of 
aqut and allt with verbs of rest. 

2. Though acd on occasion may refer 
to a definite location, it is ordinarily 
more vague and indefinite than aqut, 
which is likely to be definite and stressed. 

3. Though both agut and acd are often 
used with the verb venir, the use of acd 
in such phrases as ven acd and venga acd 
(“come over here’’) is especially common. 
In these phrases the location is not 
stressed; the speaker is merely calling 
someone who is some distance away. 

4. Acd may denote present time (e.g., 
desde Addn acd “from Adam down to the 
present time”’). 

5. Acd often occurs in the phrase por 
acd, which may have the following 
English equivalents: “in this region or 
neighborhood,” ‘down here” (when con- 
trated with alld “up there’’), ‘‘here” (as 
in por acd y por alld), “‘over here” (when 
contrasted with por alld “over there”’), 
“this way.” 

6. Out of a total of fifteen occurrences 
of allt with six different verbs of motion, 
ir is found six times, llevar three, venir and 
entrar two each, dirigirse and llegar one 
each. Out of a total of sixty-nine occur- 
rences of alld with nineteen different verbs 
of motion and rest combined, ir is found 
forty times, ver eight (principally in the 
phrase alld veremos), quitar four (in the 
phrases quite alld, quita alld, en un quitame 
alld esas pajas), pasar two, and there is one 
occurrence each for remontarse, venir, 
enviar, visitar, aparecer, tener, saber, nacer, 
estar, notar, esperar, quedarse, dar, vivir, 
and ser. Of all verbs, then, ir is the one 
most used with alld, and this fact plus the 
frequency of such frases hechas as vamos 
alld, voy alld, and alld voy may well have 
given rise to the rule of alld with verbs of 
motion. 
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7. Though alld may refer to a definite 
and distant location, it is ordinarily more 
vague and indefinite than allt. 

8. Alldé may indicate remote past time. 

9. Alld is especially common in certain 
phrases, such as vamos alld, voy alld, alld 
voy, alld en, mds alld, mds alld de, por alld, 
alld usted (or other subject pronoun), alld 
veremos, and alld arriba. 

Another factor which may have helped 
to create the rest-motion rule is the in- 
fluence of Classical Latin grammar. It is 
true that in Classical Latin a distinction 
was made in adverbs of place between 
those indicating rest in (e.g., ubi, hic, illic) 
and those expressing motion toward (e.g., 
quo, huc, illuc), and the illustrative ex- 
amples of the uses of these adverbs in 
Harpers’ Latin Dictionary clearly indicate 
this differentiation. However, the distinc- 
tion made in Classical Latin broke down 
in Vulgar Latin (e.g., ubi became general- 
ized and assumed the function also of 
quo), and as a result no such distinction is 
made not only in Spanish but in the 
Romance languages generally.® 

We have thus far considered the way 
in which the rest-motion rule came into 
being. It remains for us now to consider 
the way in which the rule has been 
perpetuated. Interestingly enough, the 
rule does not appear in any of the mono- 
lingual Spanish dictionaries or encyclo- 
pedias which I have examined.’ But com- 
pilers of school grammars for first- and 
second-year students have ordinarily not 
made much use of Spanish lexical works. 
On the other hand, they have, with some 
exceptions, leaned directly or indirectly 
upon M. M. Ramsey’s well-known Tezt- 
book of Modern Spanish (and/or his A 
Spanish Grammar, an “abbreviated” 
form of the latter work in 610 pages), 
published in 1894. On page 99 of the Tezt- 
book, the following rule is found: ‘The 
adverbs of place agqut, aht, allt, are 
properly applicable only to rest in a 
place; motion to a place is expressed by the 
forms acd, aht, alld, there being no other 
form of aht.’”? But Ramsey significantly 



































Aqui, acA, ALL{, ALLA 


adds: “The distinction, however, is not 
strictly maintained, even by careful 
writers.” And among his illustrations® he 
cites “El capitan viene aqui (or acé).” 
Ramsey, then, was not quite so dogmatic 
regarding the rest-motion rule as those 
whom he seems to have influenced. 

If we pursue the question further, we 
may reasonably assume that Ramsey 
probably derived the rule from the Bello- 
Cuervo Gramdtica de la lengua castellana,® 
which, since its publication by Bello in 
1847, has been generally regarded as the 
standard Spanish reference grammar. In 
§381 of this grammar, Bello makes the 
following statement: “...aguté (en este 
lugar) ..., allé (en aquel lugar), acd (4 
este lugar), alld (4 ese 6 aquel lugar)... 
Tal es el valor que regularmente solemos 
dar 4 estos adverbios, sin que por eso 
dejen algunas veces de aplicarse al movi- 
miento los en i, como acd y alld 4 la 
situacién: ‘Ven aqut.’ ‘Creo que no faltan 
por alld inquietudes . . .” Thus the rule in 
Bello is even less rigidly stated than it is 
in Ramsey.!° 

It is quite possible that Bello and Ram- 
sey, in framing their rules for agut, acd, 
alli, and alld, were influenced by Vicente 
Salva’s Gramdtica de la lengua castellana 
(Paris, 1830), the most famous Spanish 
grammar prior to the publication of 
Bello’s work." On page 222 of Salv4’s 
grammar the following rule is found: 
“Estos dos adverbios [agut, allt] no son 
ciertamente sinénimos de alld y acd... A 
pesar de que no es facil deslindar los 
limites que los separan, juzgo que alld y 
acd van por lo regular en las oraciones que 
llevan embebida la idea de movimiento, 
y alli y aqué en las de permanencia 6 
quietud: Venga Vd. acd, no, aqut; Vaya 
Vd. alld, no, allt...” 

To sum up: The influence of frequently 
occurring frases hechas involving venir 
with acé and ir with alld plus Classical 
Latin usage may well have produced the 
rest-motion rule found in the grammars of 
Salv4, Bello, and Ramsey. And the 
prestige of these grammars (with Ramsey 
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the most direct source), coupled with the 
dogmatic presentation of rules occasioned 
by the need for conciseness in school 
grammars, have perpetuated the rest- 
motion rule for the adverbs in - and -d, 
a rule which evidently is still with us. 


NOTES 


1See my Spanish for Beginners (New York, 
1951), p. 140. 

?See, for example, Spaulding and Leonard, 
Spanish Review Grammar (New York, 1945), p. 
230; Kany, American-Spanish Syntaz, 2nd ed., 
(Chicago, 1951), p. 269, and the same author’s 
Practical Spanish Grammar (Boston, 1951), p. 
29 


* The rest-motion rule occurs in Olmstead and 
Gordon, A Spanish Grammar for Schools and 
Colleges (New York, 1912); Crawford, A First 
Book in Spanish (New York, 1920); Seymour 
and Carnahan, Alternate Spanish Review 
Grammar and Composition Book (Boston, 
1923); Marden and Tarr, A First Spanish 
Grammar (Boston, 1926). The ‘‘definite- 
indefinite” rule is found in Coester, A Spanish 
Grammar (Boston, 1912) and Hills and Ford, 
First Spanish Course (Boston, 1917). The 
compromise rule is to be found in Parker and 
Torres-Rioseco, An Intermediate Spanish 
Grammar and Composition (Boston, 1928). 

4 The authors and works studied were: Valera, 
Pepita Jiménez; Galdés, Dofia Perfecta; Eche- 
garay, El gran Galeoto; Blasco Ibéfiez, La 
barraca; Valle-Inclén, Sonata de primavera; 
Linares Rivas, El abolengo; Benavente, Los 
malhechores del bien; Baroja, Paradoz, rey; 
Ricardo Leén, Casta de hidalgos; Alvarez 
Quintero, Dofia Clarines; Marquina, En 
Flandes se ha puesto el sol; Martinez Sierra, 
Mam4; Unamuno, T'res novelas ejemplares y un 
prélogo; Pérez de Ayala, Tigre Juan; Casona, 
La sirena varada. No Spanish American works 
have been used for two reasons: first, the rules 
in our school grammars seem to have reference 
principally or solely to usage in Spain; sec- 


ondly, the use of the four adverbs in question 


is subject to regional preferences in Spanish 
America (this is especially true of acé) and 
would require a separate study. See Kany’s 
American-Spanish Syntaz, p. 269. 

5 The ranges and frequencies of these adverbs 
in Keniston’s Spanish Syntax List are as 
follows: aqui (54-450), acé (12-23), allt (50- 
274), and allé (46-114). Keniston has additional 
statistics for adverbial phrases involving 
aqui, acd, etc. The figures given for the present 
study, however, are combined totals for the 
simple adverbs and adverbial phrases. 

* See W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues 
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romanes (Paris, 1890-1906), 111, §§433, 475; 
Federico Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la 
lengua castellana, Halle a. 8., Max Niemeyer, 
1913, §623; Rodolfo Lenz, La oracién y sus 
partes (cuarta edicién), Santiago de Chile, 
1944, pp. 215-216; Edouard Bourciez, Eléments 
de linguistique romane (quatritme édition), 
Paris, 1946, §§122 (a) and 129 (c). 

7 Among the works consulted were the follow- 
ing: Real Academia Espafiola, Diccionario 
histérico de la lengua espafiola (Madrid, 1933) ; 
Elfas Zerolo, Diccionario enciclopédico de la 
lengua castellana (Paris, 1896); Julio Casares, 
Diccionario ideolégico de la lengua espafiola 
(Barcelona, 1942); Enciclopedia Espasa; Dic- 
cionario Enciclopédico Salvat; Ramén Caba- 
llero, "Diccionario de modismos de la lengua 
castellana (Buenos Aires, 1942); Rufino José 


Cuervo, Diccionario de construccién y régimen 


de la lengua castellana (Paris, 1886-93). Gen- 
erally speaking, the findings of the present 
study are in agreement with the treatment of 
the adverbs in these dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias. The treatment given in the Academy’s 
Gramética and in Hanssen are along the same 
lines. Some well-known grammatical works do 
not treat the problem at all, e.g., Amado 
Alonso and Pedro Henriquez Urefia, Gramética 
castellana (Buenos Aires, 1947 and 1949) and 
Samuel Gili Gaya, Curso superior de sintazis 
espafiola (Barcelona, 1948). Keniston’s Spanish 
Syntaz List merely gives ranges and frequencies 


for the four adverbs, in contrast to the more 
extensive treatment (though without generali- 
zations) in his The Syntax of Castilian Prose: 
The Sizteenth Century, U. of Chicago Press, 
1937. 

* Unfortunately, Ramsey doesn’t indicate the 
sources of his examples, so that the reader 
doesn’t know whether the examples cited are 
his own inventions or derive from standard 
Spanish writers. 

* Ramsey’s indebtedness to Bello-Cuervo is 
clearly indicated in Robert K. Spaulding’s 
How Spanish Grew (Berkeley, 1948), p. 198. 

10 In view of my suggestion that frases hechas 
involving venir with acé and ir with all4 may 
well have led to the rest-motion rule, it is of 
interest to note that Bello illustrates the rule 
for acé and all4 with the following three ex- 
amples: ‘“‘Venid acé.—All4 vamos... hoy me 
propongo ir allé4.”’ 

4 Bello, in the Prélogo to his grammar, praises 
Salv4 in the following terms: “En cuanto 4 
los auxilios de que he procurado aprovecharme, 
debo citar especialmente las obras de la Aca- 
demia espafiola y la gramdtica de D. Vicente 
Salva. He mirado esta dltima como el depésito 
mas copioso de los modos de decir castellanos; 
como un libro que ninguno de los que aspiran 
4& hablar y escribir correctamente nuestra 
lengua nativa debe dispensarse de leer y 
consultar a menudo.” Salva is cited in Ramsey, 
pp. 439, 586. See Spaulding, How Spanish 
Grew, pp. 197-198. 
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APUNTES SOBRE LA PRONUNCIACION DEL ESPANOL 
DE NICARAGUA 


HEeBErRTO Lacayo 
Florida State University 


Aparte del espafiol, lengua nacional, se 
encuentran en Nicaragua algunos restos 
de sus lenguas indigenas, fuera de los 
centros urbanos y de las vias de comuni- 
cacién; hay ademds una pequefia regién 
de la Costa Atlantica donde se habla un 
inglés criollo.* Pero estas lenguas secun- 
darias carecen de estimacién y tienden a 
desaparecer. Las presentes notas se 
refieren exclusivamente a la poblacién 
nicaragiiense que s6élo habla el espafiol y 
fueron sacadas del examen de la pronun- 
ciacién de noventa sujetos de la clase 
trabajadora, de treinta a cuarenta afios de 
edad y representativos de todos los de- 
partamentos de la reptiblica. El examen 
de cada sujeto se hizo en el lugar de su 
residencia, en Nicaragua misma, siguiendo 
el Cuestionario Lingiitstico Hispanoameri- 
cano de Tomas Navarro.' 

No se encuentran en Nicaragua grandes 
diferencias regionales en la articulacién de 
los sonidos del espafiol. Se pueden percibir 
tales diferencias en ciertos aspectos de la 
entonacién: la rapidez o lentitud con que 
se habla, la mayor o menor amplitud 
entre los tonos graves y los agudos, y 
cierto grado de monotonia, aparente en 
unos lugares mds que en otros, sobre todo 
donde predomina el elemento indigena. 

Las oclusivas b, d, g, y la africada y 
ocurren en mayor abundancia que en el 
castellano normal. Se observa que estos 
sonidos ocurren en Nicaragua no sdélo en 
posicién inicial sino después de cualquiera 
consonante. Son ejemplos recogidos los 
siguientes: albarda, esbirro, un reloj 
barato, drbol, buey viejo (buey biejo), 





* Revision of a paper read at the 35th Annual 
Meeting of the AATSP, Chicago, December 
27-28, 1953. 
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reloj de oro (reloj dioro), aldaba, ardiente, 
los dos, ley de trfico, reloj grande, algo, 
gargara, un rey gordo. 

Existe una fuerte inclinacién a deshacer 
el hiato. El sonido de la y fricativa se 
intercala con absoluta regularidad en los 
grupos fa, fe, to, it, ée: diya, desiya, friye, 
tiyo, Mariyita, menéyelo. 

Con menos frecuencia, pero atin en gran 
abundancia, el sonido de la y aparece en 
las combinaciones ea, eo, eu, ot, at, y et: 
feya, seya, semiyeya (semillea), veyo, 
feyura, oyido, feyisimo, cayi. 

En los grupos nn, nm, mn, mm, gn, la 
primera articulacién se convierte en n 
velar: innumerable, inmediato, colunna, 
alunno, imnorante, eninma, Enma 
(Emma). 

En general la n final se pronuncia velar, 
excepto ante p, b, d, t, f, donde sigue la 
pronunciacién normal, y ante ch, l, rr, s, 
en que se reduce a la nasalizacién de la 
vocal precedente. Es velar: Van al baile, 
sin habla, don Anibal. Se nasaliza la 
vocal precedente: un lugar, mancha, pan 
sabroso, con razon. 

La palabra anhelo se pronuncia an-helo 
(con n velar) por los semicultos que 
quieren hacer evidente la h ortografica que 
va después de la n. 

En los casos en que el articulo femenino 
una pierde la a, se diferencia del mascu- 
lino un en que éste se pronuncia con n 
velar y aquél con n alveolar: un imbécil 
se pronuncia un imbésil; una imbécil se 
pronuncia u nimbésil. 

El grupo ns pierde la n como en los 
demas paises: trascribir, trasatldntico o 
trahatlantico. 

En otros casos pierde la s: intituto, 
intantdneo, impector, Contantino. 
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A veces se oyen estas palabras con el 
grupos ns reducido a la simple nasaliza- 
cién de la vocal anterior. 

En el grupo sf la s desaparece: esfuerzo 
se pronuncia efuerso. 

No se puede asignar una articulacién 
general para la s; su sonido puede perci- 
birse de tres maneras: dos en posicién 
inicial de silaba, y una en posicién final. 
Los dos primeros sonidos, uno predomi- 
nante en todo el pais y el otro mas o 
menos rural, son variantes de una misma 
articulacién. La primera variedad puede 
describirse en esta forma: la lengua se 
coloca ligeramente convexa y acanalada, 
tocando con los bordes la cara interior de 
los dientes incisivos inferiores y los 
molares de ambas mandibulas; con el 
predorso, la lengua estrecha el aliento con- 
tra los alvéolos y el prepaladar, lo sufi- 
ciente para producir un sonido fricativo 
sordo, blando y poco sibilante mas bien 
como un soplo: St, sefior; se sazonaron. La 
otra variante, muy comin en las clases 
bajas, se produce de este modo: con la 
punta, la lengua, acanalada y convexa, se 
apoya sobre los bordes de los dientes in- 
feriores, mostrandose en posicién un poco 
interdental, y el predorso oprime el 
aliento contra los alvéolos y la cara 
interior de los incisivos superiores, pero 
con m4&s aproximacién que en el caso 
anterior, produciendo un sonido como el 
de la z castellana, pero algo m4s suave: 
St, sefior; se sazonaron. 

La articulacién de la s en posicién final 
de silaba depende de la vocal que la 
precede y de la consonante que la sigue, si 
la hay. Pero no es una simple aspiracidén, 
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sino un sonido producido por la glotis. 
Después de producida la vocal las cuerdas 
vocales se relajan, no sin antes producir 
un sonido como el que se produce cuando 
se pronuncia la vocal sin voz; si la s va 
seguida de consonante sonora, queda re- 
ducida a una leve aspiracién sorda con el 
timbre basico de la vocal anterior, pero si 
va seguida de consonante sorda, el es- 
fuerzo correspondiente a la s se suma a la 
articulacién de dicha consonante. 

La s final no ha desaparecido en Nicara- 
gua como en otras partes. Aunque el oido 
incauto crea no percibirla, puede decirse 
que est& presente en el esfuerzo y con- 
ciencia del que habla y en la concurrencia 
de otros fenédmenos. Por ejemplo, al decir 
los dos el nicaragiiense no usa d fricativa 
sino d oclusiva, lo-doh, debida al reforza- 
miento compensativo de la s asimilada. Lo 
mismo pasa con las palabras desde, 
esbirro, y desgarrar, que se pronuncian con 
d, b y g oclusivas respectivamente. 
Osbaldo se pronuncia Opaldo. 

En ciertas combinaciones en que la s 
final no se pronuncia en Nicaragua, como 
en el grupo ns de que ya hablamos, noté 
el esfuerzo que hacfan algunos individuos 
para ponerla: velarizan primeramente la 
nm, y relajando las cuerdas vocales, que 
vibran para producirla, dejan que el 
aliento se escape por las narices. Asi 
tratan de pronunciar Constantino, inspec- 
tor, instantdneo, instituto, y otras palabras 
de esta clase. 


NOTA 


1T. Navarro Tomés, Cuestionario Lingiiistico 
Hispanoamericano, 1. Fonética, Morfologia, 
Sintaxis. 2a ed. Buenos Aires, 1945. 
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MOZART’S SOURCES FOR DON GIOVANNI 


B. Frank SEDWICK 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Mozart and his librettist Lorenzo Da 
Ponte presented their Don Giovanni for 
the first time on October 29, 1787, at 
Prague. Of the many Donjuanesque works 
with which Mozart and Da Ponte might 
have been familiar, they imitated only 
one in detail. It was the Giuseppe 
Gazzaniga (composer)—Giovanni Bertati 
(librettist) little-known opera Don Gio- 
vanni Tenorio, o sia Il convitato di pietra, 
given first at Venice in February of 1787, 
preceding Mozart’s opera by only nine 
months.' Da Ponte followed much of the 
Gazzaniga-Bertati plot scene by scene, 
used most of the characters, giving some 
of them different names, and duplicated 
the dialogue of borrowed scenes almost 
word for word. Da Ponte’s most note- 
worthy omission was the dialogue in scene 
23 of the only act of Gazzaniga’s [I 
convitato di pietra. Here Gazzaniga’s 
libertine and his servant pause while at 
supper to offer a toast to Venice and to 
sing praises of the city, an interruption 
conceived for the purpose of flattering the 
Venetian audience. Another unusual de- 
vice on the part of Gazzaniga was the 
arrangement of J/ convitato di pietra as the 
second act to a farcical skit, called JI 
capriccio drammatico, which pictures an 
unsuccessful Italian opera company in 
Germany trying to choose an opera that 
might change their fortune. The manager 
decides upon the Don Juan theme, and 
the next act is to be a rehearsal of a new 
Convitato di pietra. This “second act,” 
quite independent of the first part of the 
libretto, is to be spoken of here as Act I, 
and the only act, of the Gazzaniga- 
Bertati opera Don Giovanni Tenorio, o sia 
Il convitato di pietra. Il capriccio dramma- 
tico yields a very important piece of in- 
formation if anyone takes the trouble to 
read it. The manager, Policastro, says 
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(I: 11), referring to the Don Juan opera 
which is to follow: 


Ma la nostra commedia 

Ridotta com’ell’é, fra la spagnuola 
Di Triso [sic] de Molina, 

Tra quella di Moliere, 

E quella delli nostri commedianti, 
Qualunque sia, non fu veduta avanti. 


Thus the Gazzaniga-Bertati opera is a 
bridge between Tirso de Molina’s El 
burlador de Sevilla and Mozart-Da 
Ponte’s Don Giovanni. 

Gazzaniga and Bertati did not have to 
tell us that they used Moliére as one of 
their sources, because the name and role 
of Elvira were Moliére’s most significant 
addition to the legend in his Don Juan, 
ou Le festin de pierre, dated 1665.2 When- 
ever Don Juan is characterized as married 
or engaged to a certain Donna Elvira who 
pursues him, as in Gazzaniga-Bertati and 
in Mozart-Da Ponte, and whenever there 
are the same deviations of plot derived 
from this situation, the version in ques- 
tion is based either directly on Moliére 
or on an imitation of Moliére. What were 
Moliére’s sources? It cannot be estab- 
lished that he knew Tirso’s work, but he 
must have been familiar with the two 
important French Don Juan plays which 
made an appearance not long before he 
wrote his own version: Dorimon’s Le 
festin de pierre, ou Le fils criminel, 1658, 
and another play with the same title by 
Villiers in 1659, the latter work an obvious 
recast of the former. The texts of the plays 
by Dorimon and Villiers may be compared 
in Georges Gendarme de Bévotte, Le 
festin de pierre avant Moliére (Paris, 1907). 
This book contains also the text of 
Giacinto Cicognini’s Il convitato di pietra, 
presumed to have been written in 1650. 
By means of abundant annotations of 
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text calling attention to similar incidents 
and dialogue in the three plays, Gendarme 
de Bévotte demonstrates that Tirso de 
Molina was Cicognini’s source, that 
Dorimon and Villiers both are somewhat 
indebted to Cicognini, and that Moliére 
utilized Dorimon, Villiers, and Cicognini. 
Neither the play by Dorimon nor the one 
by Villiers seems to figure in any way as a 
source for Mozart-Da Ponte except 
through Moliére, and therefore neither 
one warrants being included in present 
comparisons. Cicognini’s work, however, 
will bear scrutiny. 

Carlo Goldoni knew Moliére’s play 
because in a preface to his own Don 
Giovanni Tenorio, o sia Il dissoluto, 1736, 
he attacks Moliére’s drama as lacking 
“...moderazione...frasi pid caute... 
allegorie pid discrete....’* Although 
Goldoni’s play appears to be more original 
than most treatments of the theme, and 
certainly his libertine is more real and 
human than many other Don Juans, still 
he too gives his work a character who 
approximates the role of Moliére’s Elvire, 
that of pursuing Don Juan. She is 
Isabella, a name handed down from Tirso. 
The play by Goldoni must be included 
for consideration as among the sources of 
Mozart’s opera not only because it was 
one of the principal versions of the legend 
up to the time of Mozart, but also because 
the author of what is one of the most 
enlightened musical studies on Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni feels that certain dialogues 
in Mozart are traceable to Goldoni.‘ In 
addition to being familiar with Moliére’s 
Don Juan, Goldoni knew also Cicognini’s 
play and another similar one by Onofrio 
Giliberto written in 1652, because he 
comments that there is “‘. . . pochissima 
differenza . . . fra queste due traduzioni.””* 
The fact that he calls them “‘traduzioni”’ 
indicates how similar they were to Tirso’s 
El burlador de Sevilla. Unfortunately 
Giliberto’s work has been lost. 

On the basis of comparisons which 
Gendarme de Bévotte has already estab- 
lished, a diagram can be shown of the Don 
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Juan theme leading from Tirso up to 
Moliére: 


Tirso de Molina 


ve 


L 


Cicognini 
Giliberto (?) 


| — Moliére 


Dorimon 
Villiers 


With Moliére the theme acquired the role 
of Elvire and events derived therefrom. 
On the basis of comparisons of plot to be 
found in the chart which follows, and in 
view of what may be considered to be 
Gazzaniga’s statement of source (the 
passage quoted from JI capriccio dram- 
matico), unquestionably the diagram can 
be extended as follows: 


Moliére 
{ 


Gazzaniga-Bertati 


| 


Mozart-Da Ponte 





— Goldoni 


The chart to follow may suggest further 
the possibility of a third diagram thus: 


Tirso de Molina —> , ony 


Goldoni 


Gazzaniga- 
Bertati 
\ | 
\ 


Mozart- < 
Da Ponte 


In spite of the long interim period sepa- 
rating Tirso and Mozart, a surprising 
number of elements of the theme are 
common to the two works: the opening of 
the drama with Don Juan fleeing from a 
conquest, the same balance of characters 
(the libertine, his servant, the Comenda- 
dor, outraged nobles, outraged rustics), 
the names Octavio (Ottavio) and Ana 
(Anna), the killing of the Comendador on 
the stage, the scene of festivities for the 
wedding of the rustic couple, the exchange 
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Point of Tirso Ci Moliére Goldoni Gazzaniga Mozart 
ison (1630) (1650?) (1665) (1736) (1787) (1787) 

Characters: 

libertine Don Juan Don Giovanni | Don Juan Don Giovanni | Don Giovanni | Don Giovanni 

father Don Diego = Don Louis a - — 

uncle Don Pedro Don Pietro — _ - _ 
servant Cataliné6n Passarino Sganarelle _ Pasquariello Leporello 

two kings K. of Nap. K. of Nap. _- = - - 

K. of Cast. - - - = - 

two maleavengers | Octavio Ottavio Carlos Ottavio Ottavio Ottavio 
(nobles) Mota — Alonse Alfonso - - 

two deceived Ana Anna _ Anna Ximena Anna 
women (nobles) | Isabela Isabella Elvire Isabella Elvira Elvira 

two deceived Tisbea Rosalba Charlotte Elisa = _ 
women (rustics) | Aminta Brunetta Mathurine ~ Maturina Zerlina 

male rustic Batricio Pantalone Pierrot Carino Biagio Masetto 

slain noble Comendador | Commend. (statue) Commend. Commend. Commend. 

Change of setting | yes yes no (Sicily only) | no (Castile only)! no (Aragon no (Seville 
from Italy to only) only) 

Spain 

Don Juan engaged | no no yes yes yes yes (implied) 
or married 

First lines a com- | no no yes no yes yes 
plaint by servant 

First action D. | yes yes no no yes yes 
Juan fleeing a 
conquest 

Catalogue of D./ no no (but hinted:| no (but hinted: | no yes yes 
Juan’s conquests* I: 13) I: 1) 

Com. killed on /| yes yes no yes yes yes 
stage 

Servant left with — _ yes - yes yes 
Elvira 

Shipwreck yes yes yes no (but similar | no no 

mishap) 

Encomiums on | yes yes no no no no 
Portugal 

Plan to exchange | yes (D.J.and | yes(D.G.and/ yes (D. J. and | no no yes (D. G. and 
cloaks Mota) Ott.; D. G. Sgan.) Lep.) 

and Pas- 
sarino) 

Reward of the | no no yes no yes yes 
purse 

D. Juan disowned | not outright o> yes — _ - 
by father 

King wearied by | yes yes yes yes _ - 
ame (but King not in dramatis 

personae) 

Actual festivities | yes no no no yes yes (wedding 
for rustic wed- day); no 
ding (D. G.’s ball) 

Armed men seek | no yes yes yes no yes 
D. J. 

Implication that | no no yes yes yes yes 
female avenger is (Charlotte) (Isabella) (Elvira) (Elvira) 
insane 

Location of statue | in a church “tempio “une forét”’ “atrio con vari | “luogo plaza before 

aperto” mausolei”’ rimoto”’ Cathedral of 
Seville 

Stone mason epi- | no no no no yes* no 
sode 

Servant com- no yes yes (no inscription; | yes yes 
manded to read no servant) 
inscription’ or in- 
vite statue to 
supper 
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Moliére | 





Goldoni | 














Point of | Tirso | Cicognini | Gazzaniga Mozart 
Comparison (1630) (1650?) | (1665) (1736) (1787) (1787) 
Statue’s acceptance no nod, no nods, replies nods only - | nods, replies nods, replies 
of invitation reply 
Servant reproved | no no | yes _ | yes yes 
for filching food 
Last attempt by | no | no yes no (but Carino | yes yes 
female noble to | calls for re 
make D. Juan re- | pentance) 
pent 
Does D. Juan re- | yes no no no no no 
pent? 
Double invitation | yes yes yes | no yes yes 
Handclasp by | yes yes yes | no yes yes 
statue 
Moral: final group | yes yes no (Sgan., alone, | yes (but Carino | yes yes (scene writ- 
scene with expla- laments the gives the ex- ten but sel- 
nation by servant loss of his planation) dom per- 
wages)® | formed) 

















of cloaks, the double invitation, the hand- 
clasp, and the final group scene with the 
explanation and moral. Yet it is not pos- 
sible to affirm positively that Mozart-Da 
Ponte knew El burlador de Sevilla, because 
the elements mentioned occur also in one 
or another of the interim versions of the 
legend. It can be asserted, however, on 
the basis of a similarity which does not 
occur elsewhere, the name Anna, that 
Mozart-Da Ponte must have known 
either Tirso, Cicognini, or Goldoni in ad- 
dition to their main source, Gazzaniga- 
Bertati, which in turn was based on 
Moliére, Tirso, and Italian sources. 


NOTES 


1 One of the rare extant librettos to Gazzaniga’s 
Don Giovanni Tenorio can be found in the 
Music Department of the Library of Congress 
and was the copy used in the present study. 
2In Moliére, Elvire is Don Juan’s wife; in 
Gazzaniga, Elvira is ‘“‘sposa promessa.”’ In 
Mozart, her precise status (wife or fiancée) is 
not made clear, but she behaves throughout 
the opera as if she were Don Giovanni’s wife. 
On the basis of her literary origin as a character 
in Moliére, it is assumed whenever she appears 
in a later work that her relationship to the 
libertine is closer than simply that of another 
conquest. Mozart-Da Ponte take no steps to 
alter this relationship even though they do 
not state specifically that she is the wife of 
Don Giovanni. 


* Carlo Goldoni, Don Giovanni Tenorio, o sia 
Il dissoluto, Opere complete (Venice, 1926), 
xx111, 276. Parenthetically it might be added 
that Goldoni believed Calderén to have been 
the author of El burlador de Sevilla. Goldoni 
states this in his brief outline of the history of 
the Don Juan theme up to his time (p. 273). 
‘Edward J. Dent, Mozart’s Operas (London, 
1949), pp. 125-126. Specifically, he refers to the 
dialogue between Don Giovanni and Elisa in 
II: 4 of Il dissoluto as a ‘‘distinct anticipation”’ 
of ‘‘La ci darem la mano,” a duet sung by Don 
Giovanni and Zerlina in I: 13 of Mozart’s 
opera. He attaches significance also to the 
fact that Alfonso’s words to Anna, ‘Voi se 
un padre perdeste, in me l’avrete’’ (I/ dissoluto, 
IV: 7), “reappear almost exactly” in Mozart’s 
opera (I: 6) when Ottavio says to Anna: 
‘‘Hai sposo e padre in me.” 
5 Goldoni, op. cit., p. 273. 
*The 19th-century Zorrilla in his Don Juan 
Tenorio appears to have borrowed freely from 
foreign sources. He must have taken from 
Gazzaniga his incident showing the stone 
mason carving the inscription on the statue of 
the Commendatore. Zorrilla’s work has also 
the equivalent of Moliére’s Elvire and a 
“catalogue”’ similar to the ones in Gazzaniga 
and Mozart. 
7 The inscriptions on the various statues all 
have a striking resemblance to one another. 
The inscription in Mozart: 

Dell’empio che mi trasse al passo estremo 

Qui attendo la vendetta. (II: 10) 
is very similar to the one on the statue in 
Gazzaniga: 

Di colui che mi trasse a morte ria 

Dal Ciel qui aspetto la vendetta mia. 

(I: 20) 
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which almost duplicates the inscription from 
Cicognini: 
Di chi a torto mi trasse a morte ria 
Dal Ciel qui attendo la vendetta mia. 
(III: 2) 
all of which in the twofold idea of both ‘“‘wait- 
ing’’ and ‘“‘vengeance’”’ resemble the inscription 
on the statue in El burlador de Sevilla: 
Aqui aguarda del Sefior 
E] més leal caballero 
La venganza de un traidor. 
(IIT: 11. 450-452) 
There is no inscription on the statue in either 
Moliére or Goldoni. 
8 Of the six versions compared, only Moliére’s 
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lacks the customary final group scene; instead 
Moliére ironically shows the servant clamoring 
for his wages, an idea from Cicognini, whose 
servant to Don Giovanni twice (III: 9; III: 
10) makes a similar demand faced with the 
libertine’s destruction. James Doolittle, in his 
“The Humanity of Molitre’s Dom Juan,” 
PMLA, tuxvitt (June, 1953), 510-512, sees a 
substratum of symbolism in Moliére’s opening 
(snuffbox) and closing (‘‘mes gages/’’) scenes 
for Sganarelle. In the light of the fact that 
Moliére did not invent the scene in which the 
servant demands his wages, but took the idea 
from Cicognini, one may be circumspect in 
accepting the proposed symbolism. 
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RaFAEL HELIODORO VALLE 
Honduran Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


Ninguna riqueza vale mds, para un 
pueblo, que la de su idioma. En él arden 
la sangre, la tradicién, todo lo mds caro 
para la conciencia colectiva. Los monu- 
mentos se derrumban, las instituciones se 
modifican, el clima de la sensibilidad se 
modifica; pero el idioma—a pesar de sus 
vicisitudes—liga y religa, infunde al 
genio de cada pueblo, el hAlito vital. 
Conocer ese tesoro, estudiarlo, enrique- 
cerlo, es un deber comin e individual. Por 
eso hay que hacer su inventario, porque 
sobrepasa en grandeza al de los bienes 
materiales. 

Todavia en nuestra América est4 dis- 
perso ese vasto conocimiento, a pesar de 
que a él ha contribuido una muchedumbre 
de trabajadores que ponen su inteligencia 
al servicio del porvenir y al mejor en- 
tendimiento del pasado. Humanistas, edu- 
cadores, hombres de letras, periodistas, 
todos utilizan el castellano para transferir 
la emocién pura 0 animar el movimiento 
histérico o discurrir en torno a problemas 
que embargan la atencién del lego y el 
docto. La llama ancestral que nos vino de 
Espafia y a través de ella de otros pueblos 
que trabajaron para la cultura y el en- 
grandecimiento del hombre, est& en- 
cendida—hoy como nunca—en el ensayo 
y el poema, la disquisicién programada y 
el didlogo con ideas. Pero cuando con- 
templamos ese paisaje en que alzan sus 
frentes y sus obras los préceres de nuestro 
idioma—Bello, Cuervo, Montalvo, Marti, 
Hostos, Rodé, Sierra, Dario y tantos 
otros—no podemos disimular la sorpresa 
al ver que en mas de cien afios de vida 
emancipada, esos materiales impresos no 
siempre est4n en las bibliotecas y aquéllos 
que lo estan necesitan ser ubicados para 
que no se perpetren repeticiones o se 
insista sobre asuntos que estan ventilados. 
Al critico literario le faltan elementos de 


juicio, a veces; al que prepara una tesis 
doctoral, le escasean las fuentes; al que 
educa desde la cAtedra periodistica no 
siempre le es dado encontrar informacién 
precisa para recrear sus temas y seguir la 
conversacién con sus interlocutores in- 
visibles. 

Nadie puede negarlo. Algunos libros— 
novelas, sobre todo—ofrecen al término 
de sus pdginas algtin vocabulario; se han 
editado libros de texto que, como la 
Gramdtica de Bello, siguen teniendo vali- 
dez; pero hasta la fecha no hay un itinera- 
rio bibliografico que nos permita contar 
con guia eficaz para ubicar los trabajos en 
que se han tratado cuestiones filolégicas y 
lingiiisticas, se ha seguido indagando 
sobre los origenes de ciertos vocablos (0 
voquibles como alguien quiere que diga- 
mos) o se han librado animosas batallas 
para impedir la invasién de palabras o de 
locuciones que no son ni m4s hermosas ni 
mds adecuadas que las que tiene en su 
haber nuestro idioma. 

Viajar a lo largo de nuestra América no 
sdlo es un deleite por el ntimero de las 
emociones que nos salen al paso, sino 
porque en sus diversos paises el castellano 
sufre transformaciones sorpresivas; y 
otras veces oimos palabras que sélo se 
hallan en los textos originales del Peri- 
quillo Sarniento o en la prosa calida y fina 
de Ricardo Palma. Desde Nuevo México 
hasta la Araucania hay un mundo de 
magia verbal, en el que no solamente los 
folkloristas, también los buscadores de 
poesia escondida, encuentran enigmas de 
semA4ntica o alteraciones fonéticas. 

Acaso se presente la ocasién propicia 
para recoger ese rico caudal de noticias 
que estén palpitando en monografias y 
en libros—muchos de ellos de dificil 
obtencién—y que ofrecen motivos de 
andlisis, para adentrarse en los viejos 
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hontanares de nuestra expresién. Nada 
mas apropiado seria que se fundara una 
comisién de bibliédgrafos, en la que 
estuvieran representados todos nuestros 
paises, Puerto Rico inclusive y las zonas 
de los Estados Unidos en que antes se 
hablé el castellano. Habria que trazarse 
un programa para la recoleccién de los 
datos bibliograficos y su ordenamiento 
homogéneo. Habria que rastrear de pre- 
ferencia esas informaciones md&s all4 de 
1935, afio en que aparecié la primera 
edicién del Handbook of Latin American 
Studies, porque en cada una de ellas hay 
materiales bien seleccionados que apare- 
cen en su seccién ‘Lengua y literatura.” 
Pero habria que trabajar con mayor 
amplitud que la de esa seccién, porque hay 
mucho que se puede recoger en periédicos 
de provincia, sobre todo en algunos paises, 
como Colombia, en donde ya va siendo 
costumbre la de mantener una columna 
diaria en la que se sefialan gazapos y se 
presentan sugestiones inspiradas en citas 
de clasicos. 

E] campo de esa investigacién seria 
vasto, pero mucho podria esperarse de la 
diligencia de quienes se comprometieran 
en ella. En el Primer Congreso de Aca- 
demias de la Lengua se aprobé la mocién 
para formar la “Bibliografia del Cas- 
tellano en América.” Para tal empresa 
seria indispensable revisar las revistas que 
documentan la historia literaria de cada 
pais hispanoparlante, desde El Pert 
Ilustrado y El Mercurio Peruano y Re- 
vista Azul y Revista Moderna de México, 
hasta El Cojo Ilustrado de Caracas, El 
Figaro de la Habana, Repertorio Ameri- 
cano de San José de Costa Rica, Nosotros 
de Buenos Aires; y, a todo trance, los 
diarios calificados por su estilo ejemplar: 
La Prensa bonaerense, El Tiempo bogo- 
tano. Seguramente se tendria la coopera- 
cién de los Institutos de Filologia, el 
Instituto de las Espafias, de Nueva York, 
el Instituto Caro y Cuervo, los centros 
de estudios lingiifsticos de las universi- 
dades y las sociedades folkléricas. 

El rea de tales indagaciones no puede 
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ser m4&s estimulante. Los trabajos de 
Rafael Angel de la Pefia y Victoriano 
Salado Alvarez, en México; Antonio José 
de Irissarri, Carlos Gagini, Alberto 
Membrefio y Lisandro Sandoval en 
Centro-América; Rufino J. Cuervo, Emi- 
lio Isaza y otros, en Colombia; Ricardo 
Palma y Pedro Paz Solddn en el Peri; 
Augusto Malaret, en Puerto Rico; José 
Toribio Medina y Miguel Luis Amunfte- 
gui en Chile—cito solamente a los muertos 
—serian invitacién suficiente para poner 
manos en esa obra. Y no hablemos de 
Andrés Bello, porque su pensamiento de 
humanista educador domina, de modo 
impar, el espléndido panorama en que 
nuestro idioma est4 configurado. Habria 
también que acudir a otras fuentes de 
consulta imprescindible: las que ofrecen 
algunos libros de viajeros, que puntual- 
mente apuntaron palabras que, por no ser 
las de su idioma, les llamaban poderosa- 
mente la atencién, y aunque muchas de 
ellas no las usamos ya, cumplieron su 
destino. 

Podria adelantarse, a guisa de suges- 
tidn, una lista de temas: General, Ameri- 
canismos, Bibliografia, Biografia, Diddc- 
tica, Divulgacién y Critica, Folklore, 
Fonética, Gramatica, Geografia, Historia, 
Lengua y Literatura, Lexicografia, Or- 
tografia, Ortologia y Métrica, Revistas 
Lingiifsticas, Relaciones Indigenistas, Vo- 
cablos, Vocabularios Literarios. 

No creo necesario encarecer la im- 
portancia que tendria esta labor para 
trabajar con mAs eficacia por la unidad de 
nuestro idioma y la defensa de su tradi- 
cién insigne. Bastaria considerar cudn 
nutrida y dispersa est4 la produccién de 
estudiosos meritisimos que sobresalieron 
por su celo y buen gusto, sin cerrar la 
puerta al viento de la renovacién ni 
desentenderse de un hecho ya reconocido, 
sobre todo por quienes tienen al Quijote 
como confidente y sefior: que el pueblo y 
los hombres de letras son los que cons- 
truyen el idioma y que éste sigue siendo 
poderoso estimulo de la _ conciencia 
histérica. 
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“VILES POCHISMOS” 


Heiten M. Ranson 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


The gentleman who conducts the 
column ‘‘Perlas Japonesas” in the Mexi- 
can daily Excelsior under the pseudonym 
Nikito Nipongo (ni quito, ni pongo) has 
fun fishing for “‘nacaritos’”’ of language in 
“Perlandia” (oftener than not, in the 
pages of Excelsior itself). His “‘coperla- 
dores” have engaging names like Don 
Hechounperro, E] Abogado Patalarga, El 
Gato con Guaraches, and Sefiorita 
Avispa. Contributions supposedly sent in 
by readers are taken from various sources, 
including signs posted in different places; 
among others, the new highway to 
Cuernavaca: Limite de Estados. Termina 
Morelos. Comienza México, D.F. The com- 
ment on this one is: “Esta ultima expre- 
sidén, originada por el pochismo del XIX, 
equivale al nombre de la capital mexicana. 
...Lo correcto es que, a cambio de 
‘México, D.F.,” hubiera puesto Distrito 
Federal, eliminando ‘Limite de Estados.’ ” 

This is a shock to those of us who have 
snobbishly insisted that ‘‘Only the tourists 
say ‘Mexico City’,’”’ and have tried to use 
“México, D.F.,’’ at least in writing. Why 
not say ‘‘The Capital?”: Borrachita me 
voy/Hasta la capita-al. When I asked 
a guatemalteca if she lived in ‘‘La ciudad 
de Guatemala,” she answered, “Si, en la 
capital.” Probably the people of the 
“XIX” were influenced by “Washington, 
D. C.” At any rate the pochismo is well 
established in the “XX.” 

Don Nikito takes special delight in 
finding “‘perlas” in the “Dixi” (Dicciona- 
rio de la Academia Espajiola) with its 
antiquated system of lexicography, and 
in Santamaria’s Diccionario General de 
Americanismos. The word bolero is not 
necessarily an Americanism, he tells us. 
“Dofia Academia” gives this definition: 
“Prieto,ta. De apretar. Aplicase al color 


m4s oscuro y que casi no se distingue del 
negro.” Other scholars have questioned 
this derivation. It is true that prieto 
means “tight, compressed.” But as for the 
Mexicanism applied to a person of dark 
complexion, “‘Prietita linda,” “‘:Qué tiene 
que ver dicho color con apretar? Mas 
probable es que el vocablo prieto, llevando 
aquella significacién, derive del griego 
pyr, pyros: ‘fuego,’ porque equivale a 
‘quemado, tostado’.”’ 

Life en Espafiol is naturally a bonanza 
to the seeker after pearls. To its caption, 
“Marlon Brando como Antonio en la 
pelicula ‘Julio César’, his reaction is 
“xsCémo?” The editors of Life defend 
themselves by saying that liberties may 
be taken in any language, to save space. 
But the columnist insists: “Cuando se 
tiene verdadero carifiito al idioma es 
facil remediar las dificultades . . . El texto 
. .. pudo representarse aun mds abreviado 
...y sin perlas, asi: ‘Marlon Brando, el 
Antonio de la cinta ‘Julio César.’” Life 
also errs in using titular instead of titulo 
(encabezado). “Titulares son también las 
personas con titulo, que les permite, 
legalmente, cometer fechorias.” 

The campaign against Life and similar 
publications in Spanish was probably due 
not so much to the language as to the fear 
of competition with the Mexican press. 
Another columnist, Armando Camacho, 
who writes ‘‘A Mexican’s Point of View” 
for the English page of Excelsior, says: 
“We do happen to know the idiosyncrasy 
of our people, not easily detected by 
foreigners... But any attempt to ban 
entry into Mexico of Spanish weeklies 
edited abroad would infringe upon our 
liberty to read what we jolly well please.” 

There is however a slavish imitation of 
American journalism in the gossip col- 
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umns of Mexican newspapers; in the 
advertising, society, and sports sections; 
and in the accounts of radio, television, 
and the movies. It is here that the 
pochismos abound, rather than in the 
articles and straight reporting. For obvi- 
ous reasons, they are not found in the 
reports of bullfighting. To read such 
notices as “E] Delta estard listo para el 
dia pleybol o no,” ““No me dan chanzas,”’ 
“Un vestido de seda print (imprimée)” 
(why not “seda floreada?”’) and “Las 
glamorosas; ballet hollywoodense de 
hermosas girls,’ one might think that one 
was in New Mexico—or at least in 
Monterrey—instead of a metropolis far 
from the border; although “girls’’ seems 
to have attained the status of a loan- 
word in the general acceptance of ‘‘chorus- 
girls.” 

In “Las guardas aduanales dijeron 
haber ‘checado’ las ampolletas de globu- 
lina,”’ at least the quotation-marks indi- 
cate that the word is borrowed. But 
Nikoto Nipongo grows hilarious over 
the sober statement: “‘Diariamente un 
meteordédlogo checa las condiciones atmos- 
féricas en un récord.” “‘;Un meteordélogo 
checa? No seré, mas bien, un meteordélogo 
checo, que anda de la Checa a la Meca, o 
que a lo mejor viene del Chaco con un 
chico cheque y por eso choca? Quiz4 se 
dedica no a ‘checar’ sino a cotejar, con- 
frontar, verificar, confirmar, asentar. Y 
no ‘checa’ en un ‘récord’; no, sefiores que 
elaboran revistas mexicanas con mayor 
numero de pochismos del que traen las 
extranjeras impresas en espafiol; lo que 
hace el meteorélogo es anotar sus observa- 
ciones en un registro, en un cuaderno de 
apuntes, en un expediente, etc.” In like 
manner he offers as great a choice of good 
Spanish words to take the place of the 
Gallicism controlar; among others, 
gobernar, vigilar, dominar, according to 
the context. 

A Latin-American who is equally at 
home in both languages may not always 
be able to tell whether a word is bor- 
rowed or not. Congelar los fondos sounds 
all right, and fills a need which may result 
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in its acceptance in the “Dixi,” along 
with the apt description of the ex-presi- 
dents who have retired “para reunirse a 
la legién de presidentes ‘congelados.” 
There is not an English word in any of 
the following phrases (not all taken from 
the newspapers). Some Mexicans insist 
that they are “normal Spanish.” This 
may be true of some of them; if others 
are borrowed, the borrowing may be 
legitimate. Even so, to an American the 
“{nspiracién,” as the dress-designers say, 
is not far to seek. 


Una fumadora en cadenas (The current 
Mexican expression is colear los cigarros). 

La honradez no puede ser ruizcortinista. 
Es la honradez, punto. 

El radio est4é trabajando bien. 

Algunos alguienes creen que si las companias 
que aseguran automdviles han creado polizas 
contra robo...deberian crear otra contra 
el Departamento de Trdnsito. 

Un proyecto de casas en serie, estandariza- 
das. Sus casas estandar son, sin embargo, todas 
distintas. 

‘‘Hay que poner la ciencia al servicio de la 
vida’’, enfatizé el orador. (All the dictionaries 
give énfasis, enfatico, enfadticamente; but not 
the verb. “To emphasize’”’ is recalcar, hacer 
hincapié or insistir en, subrayar, or poner en 
relieve). 

Mas de dos mil miembros de la colonia del 
Sol enviaron un 8.0.8. al juez administrativo 
de Distrito. 

Mas baratas por media docena. 

Rosas y otras flores se cotizaron a precios 
estratoesféricas. 

E] chiquitin fué vestido con trajecito blanco, 
de pantalén largo y toda la cosa. 

Una racha de construcciones ea el Valle 
del Bravo (Racha is often used in the American 
sense of “‘rash,’’ but the correct word for this 
is roncha). 

Vayanse de aqui. No estamos jugando. 

El deporte de la oreja de colifior. 

Es la dltima palabra. 

iY ahora, la deflacién! 

Que te den estimados del costo. 

Leo la seccion “Editogramas’’ como un 
“debe”’ cotidiano. (A ‘“‘must’’; but why not 
“un deber?’’) 

La superguapa estrella. 

La escultural y linda bailarina. 

Lanza, reciente dolor de cabeza de los pro- 
ductores. 

El “‘doblaje”’ de peliculas no pagaba. 

jOrchideas para usted! 


The word fabuloso is correctly used in 
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the head-line Valiosos objetos extratdos de 
fabuloso galeén espafiol; but there is a 
tendency to follow the American urge to 
use it as a synonym for “beautiful” or 
“wonderful.” The influence of American 
advertising overreaches itself with 
“Fabuloso FAB sigue regalando ;Miles 
de pesos en premios! .. . Tres fantdsticos 
premios....” This could hardly go 
farther than in “Trixi’s” fashion notes: 
“'La maravillosa idea que puede usted 
usar la lfnea ancha y la estrecha indis- 
tintamente es fabulosa!”” One cannot say 
that there is no exaggeration in Spanish 
—jal contrario!—but its use as a char- 
acteristic of American humor is just not 
becoming to the Latin genius. Neither 
are the coy references to la cigiiefia 
(also called el pajarraco and el bicho 
picudo), which are as self-conscious as a 
nice Mexican girl wearing “‘a blue pant” 
for the first time. The difference in psy- 
chology may be illustrated by the 
Spaniard who says “Now I’m going to 
tell you a funny story,” and the American 
who lets his listener decide whether the 
story is funny or not. 

The purists are trying to replace 
“jeep” and “sweater” with campero and 
almilla. But the campero would probably 
end up atollado, and the medieval garment 
worn under a suit of armor was far differ- 
ent from the sweater of today. Says our 
authority: ‘“:Qué hacer? Castellanizarlo, 
decir y escribir suéter; y en lo que toca a 
jeep, poner yip...y ja otra cosa!” 
(Suetercito is a lovely word!) 

Sometimes the Anglicism is incorrectly 
used, as in “Se permitir4 una semana de 
locacién” (from the contract issued by 
the Secretaria del Trabajo, which ended 
the strike in the moving picture industry). 
The Spanish word locacién is a legal term 
meaning “lease.” 

Nikito Nipongo is not at all unmindful 
of the benefits which Mexico has received 
from the United States: ‘Seria absurdo 
pasar por alto todo el beneficio que, 
gracias a su vecindad con el pais del 
norte, ha obtenido México. Desde muchos 
puntos de vista: del econédmico, del 





doméstico, del politico, e incluso del 
arqueolégico, larga es la lista de tales 
aprovechamientos. Mas también es muy 
cierto que, para afirmar su libertad 
fisica y de espiritu, México ha tenido y 
tiene que luchar contra semejante in- 
fluencia cuando se convierte en accién de 
imperialistas y corruptores.”’ He finds fair 
game in social customs as well as in words: 
“El pocho Dia del Padre.” Senti- 
mentalism was being carried to an 
extreme when centavitos were being col- 
lected from the poor to pay for the 
Monumento a la Madre (“jmuy feo!”). 
But respect for age is one of the better 
aspects of Indian life which the Mexicans 
have inherited. The celebration of 
Mothers’ Day lasts three days or more, 
and nobody goes to work who can possibly 
help it. In the programs put on by the 
schools and other organizations, the 
cabecitas blancas have a wonderful time. 
The program sponsored by Excelsior in 
the Teatro Alameda, if pocho in its origin, 
is yet of the best that the country has to 
offer. It is truly a Mexican festival now. 

After long wavering between chubasco 
and aguacero, it seems to be definitely 
established that a bridal “shower” 
(usually written thus, with quotation- 
marks) should be called fiesta de regalos. 
“Por supuesto, la novia no olvidé la 
tradicién que pida ‘algo prestado’, ‘algo 
azul’, ‘algo nuevo’, y ‘algo viejo’.” But it 
doesn’t rhyme! 

Some years ago a group of students at 
the University of Minnesota waited upon 
a professor newly arrived from the East, 
to ask if he could tell them of any tradi- 
tions that could be started at Minnesota. 
If you have done a thing once, it is a 
“tradition.” But what is wrong with 
adopting customs from other countries? 
We do it all the time, and it adds to the 
gaiety of nations. In “The La Fonda 
Hotel” in Santa Fe, the blond waitresses 
imported from Chicago wear china 
poblana costumes and know no word of 
Spanish. To give Don Nikito the last 
word, “El amor al exético florece en todas 
partes.” 
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THE PICARO IN CONTEXT 


LESTER BEBERFALL 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


In Payré’s Casamiento de Laucha, the 
protagonist emerges out of nowhere, 
worms his way into the confidence of a 
trusting woman, swindles her out of 
everything she has in the world, and 
disappears into the night. To the average 
reader, Laucha is a faithful version, in 
modern dress, of the picaresque character 
which had its beginnings in sixteenth- 
century Spanish literature. He is rotten 
to the core, completely devoid of any 
form of human decency. Repeatedly, he 
turns to the reader with delight and 
congratulates himself on the success of 
his outrageous schemes: 


E hice la farsa de limpiarme los ojos con un 
pafiuelo de seda celeste—jAh criollo!—que ella 
me habfa regalado en los primeros dfas.' 


An occasional pang of conscience is 
unceremoniously dispelled with a con- 
venient rationalization: 


jBueno! zy qué hay con eso? Me parece que 
no hay que asustarse por tan poco... . Yo no 
soy el primero que haya olvidado mis jura- 
mentos por seguir sus gustos. Ni el dltimo 
tampoco. ... (cap. X, p. 72) 

(Que! zy se afligen por tan poco? ... Pero 
fijensé, y verfn que era muchfisimo mejor para 
mi... y también para Carolina. . . . ayer supe 
que estaba perfectamente: de enfermera en el 
hospital del Pago. (p. 77) 


It would be well to examine the popular 
conception of the picaro in terms of some 
of the original sources. Not infrequently 
does it happen that a generally accepted 
belief is based almost exclusively on con- 
siderations which have been removed 
entirely from their context. Machia- 
vellian, for example, suggests an un- 
scrupulous approach to an objective, with 
callous disregard for the welfare of all 
those standing in the way of its pursuit. 
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On the other hand, few bother to recall just 
what objective Machiavelli had in mind 
and how he intended it should be reached. 
Sixteenth-century Italy had already long 
endured invasion and humiliation at the 
hands of several foreign powers. 
Machiavelli was a strong advocate of 
liberation and unification of his country. 
This, he thought, could be accomplished 
by taking advantage of every favorable 
situation and by a union of the many 
wrangling elements in Italy under a 
capable leader. He was well aware of 
Caesar Borgia’s reputation as an un- 
scrupulous adventurer. He felt, however, 
that his qualities of leadership far out- 
weighed the unsavory aspects of his 
private life. As events turned out, Machia- 
velli’s analysis and suggested procedures 
(as projected in JI Principe) almost pro- 
duced the desired objective. If Machia- 
velli asserted unequivocally that the end 
justified the means, he was advocating 
an attitude to fit a particular set of cir- 
cumstances and not a philosophy of life. 
Lazarillo de Tormes, the picaresque 
prototype, is hardly the menace to society 
which the term picaro suggests. The 
greatest part of his energy is consumed in 
fighting off hunger. Speaking of his first 
master, the blind beggar, he says he has 
never seen “tan avariento ni mezquino 
hombre...; ...me mataba a mi de 
hambre, y asi no me remediaba de lo 
necesario.’” And, continues Lazarillo, “‘si 
con mi sutileza y buenas mafias no me 
supiera remediar, muchas veces me 
finara de hambre.” The extent of his 
craftiness is to steal a few odds and ends 
from the old man’s sack of provisions. 
Lazarillo fares no better with his 
second master, a cleric. If he does not 
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sever relations abruptly with this master, 
it is because of two important reasons: 


Pensé muchas veces irme de aquel mezquino 
amo; mas por dos cosas lo dejaba; la primera, 
por no me atrever a mis piernas, por temer de 
la flaqueza, que de pura hambre me venfa; y 
la otra, consideraba y decfa: 

“Yo he tenido dos amos: el primero trafame 
muerto de hambre, y, dejandole, topé con 
estotro, que me tiene ya con ella en la sepul- 
tura; pues si déste desisto y doy en otro mds 
bajo, zqué ser& sino fenecer?” (p. 92) 


It was Lazarillo’s misfortune to be set 
adrift, when his mother could no longer 
afford to feed and clothe him. Like King 
Lear, he was “‘more sinned against than 
sinning.”’ That he was not a picaro ac- 
cording to the modern connotation of the 
word is made clear by the attituce of 
people upon whom he “encroached.’’ 
After the impoverished knight absconds 
and leaves Lazarillo in the unenviable 
position of providing his creditors with 
some measure of satisfaction, our hero 
finds himself in serious trouble with the 
law. The police are convinced that he is 
an accomplice in an elaborate plan of 
robbery. Had not several] kindly disposed 
neighbors come forward at this point to 
his defense, Lazarillo most certainly 
would have been sent to jail: 


—Sefiores: éste es un nifio inocente y ha pocos 
dias que esté con ese escudero, y no sabe dél 
mds que vuestras mercedes, sino cunato el 
pecadorcico se llega aqui a nuestra casa y le 
damos de comer lo que podemos, ...y a las 
noches se iba a dormir con él (p. 105). 


Whereas Laucha rejected a life of 
stability, because it made demands on 
him he was reluctant to meet, Lazarillo 
was more than satisfied to acquire a 
modest measure of security: 


Y pensando en qué modo de vivir harfa mi 
asiento, por tener descanso y ganar algo para 
la vejez, quiso Dios alumbrarme y ponerme en 
camino y manera provechosa. Y con favor que 
tuve de amigos y sefiores, todos mis trabajos 
y fatigas hasta entonces pasados fueron paga- 
dos con alcanzar lo que procuré. Que fué un 
oficio real, viendo que no hay nadie que medre 
sino los que tienen (p. 110). 


Guzm4n de Alfarache is generally con- 
sidered a craftier, more wordly-wise 
Lazarillo. He soon discovers he is living 
in a wicked world and that nothing comes 
to him who waits. Yet he experiences all 
the haunting fears and insecurity we 
noted in Lazarillo. His first problem is to 
keep body and soul together. Without an 
adequate food supply, life is unendurable: 


Entonces eché de ver . . . la diferencia que 
hace del hambriento el harto. Todos los traba- 
jos comiendo se pasan; donde la comida falta, 
no hay bien que llegue ni mal que no sobre, 
gusto que dure ni contento que asista: todos 
rifien sin saber por qué ninguno tiene culpa, 
unos a otros se la ponen .. .* 

.-.los duelos con pan son menos. Bueno 
es tener padre, bueno es tener madre, pero el 
comer todo lo rapa (p. 296). 


After Guzman successfully meets the 
challenge of hunger, he comes face to 
face with poverty and a host of accom- 
panying indignities. The life of a poor 
man was to be avoided at any cost: 


Para los aduladores no hay rico necio ni 
pobre discreto.. . 

Si [el pobre] en conversacién se halla, no es 
oido; si lo encuentran, huyen dél; si aconseja, 
lo murmuran; si hace milagros, quees hechicero; 
si virtuoso, que engafia . . . (p. 338). 


To limit oneself to the conquest of 
hunger and poverty is to aspire to nothing 
beyond animal existence. Guzman felt 
that as a human being he was entitled to 
the respect of his fellow man: 


Y aunque de picaro, cree que todos somos 
hombres y tenemos entendimiento. Que el 
h&bito no hace al monje (p. 303). 


On the other hand, the achievement of 
this modest objective was easier said than 
done. Guzm4n found that he could hardly 
make a move in his own interest without 
provoking a threat to the vigorously de- 
fended status quo. 

Moll Flanders does not have quite the 
same attitude toward poverty as her 
Spanish counterparts. Like them, she is 
left to her own devices at a tender age. 
She was born while her mother was 
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serving a prison sentence. She never knew 
her father. Her chief asset is her physical 
attractiveness. She exploits this as long 
as it is possible to do so. Suddenly, she 
makes the startling discovery that she 
has lapsed into thievery. Even after she 
begins to prosper, she is reluctant to 
change habits which arose out of 
necessity. While Guzman de Alfarache is 
concerned with the indignities and 
stigma stemming from poverty, Moll 
Flanders continues to be haunted by the 
ever present possibility of starving to 
death: 


On the other hand, though I was not without 
secret reproaches for the life I led, and that 
even in the greatest height of satisfaction I 
even took, yet I had the terrible prospect of 
poverty and starving which lay upon me as a 
frightful spectre, so that there was no looking 
behind me. But as poverty brought me into it, 
so fear of poverty kept me in it, and I fre- 
quently resolved to leave it quite off; if I could 
but come to lay up money enough to maintain 
me.‘ 


It is commonly held that the pfcaro, 
like a criminal, is driven to his censurable 
acts by some inner force; some call it the 
force of evil; others decline to define it. 
Moll Flanders assures us, however, that 
she has only the modest desire of living 
a normal life in the company of a man who 
will love and respect her. 


I never lived four pleasanter days in my life. 
I was a mere bride all this while, and my new 
spouse strove to make me entirely easy in 
everything. Oh could this state of life have 
continued, how had all my past troubles been 
forgot, and my future sorrows avoided! .. . I 
had a prospect of a very happy life . . . Oh had 
this particular scene of life lasted... had I 
not fallen into that poverty which is the sure 
bane of virtue . . . (pp. 202-203). 


Although Moll Flanders attributes her 
becoming a thief to a fear of poverty, she 
does not mechanically fall back on this 
pretext. The possession of a sizeable 
amount of wordly goods, which could not 
have been acquired honestly, emboldens 
her to gamble on the possibility of never 
being apprehended. Even the knowledge 
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that larceny, to any degree, was punish- 
able by sentences far out of proportion 
to the nature of the misdemeanor, was 
powerless to deter her. Her own mother 
almost went to the gallows for stealing a 
few trifles: 


Thus the devil, who began by the help of 
an irrestible poverty, to push me into this 
wickedness, brought me on to a height beyond 
the common rate, even when my necessities 
were not so great, or the prospect of my misery 
so terrifying... but practice had hardened 
me, and I grew audacious to the last degree; 
and the more so because I had carried it on so 
long, and had never been taken... (pp. 
217-218). 


The writer of Lazarillo de Tormes is 
content to deposit his hero and allow 
events to take their course. Lazarillo’s 
behavior is neither exemplary nor worthy 
of reproach. He has no message for his 
readers. Only rarely does he make a gen- 
eralization or a far-reaching observation. 
When he does, it is usually to express his 
surprise: 


Yo, aunque bien muchacho, noté aquella 
palabra de mi hermancico [‘‘coco’’], y dije 
entre m{: “‘;Cudntos debe de haber en el mundo 
que huyen de otros porque no se ven a si 
mismos! (p. 85) 

jOh Sefior, y cuantos de aquestos debéis 
vos tener por el mundo derramados, que pade- 
cen por la negra que llaman honra lo que por 
Vos no sufririan! (p. 99) 


Noticeably different is the case of 
Guzman de Alfarache. His behavior, 
immoral and reprehensible as it is at 
times, is to serve a useful purpose. He 
finds that he is victimized at every turn. 
Believing it natural to exploit other 
people’s weaknesses or gullibility, he 
eventually learns how to reply in kind. 
This, however, he recognizes to be his 
chief error. He counsels his readers, to 
use a modern expression, to do as he says 
and not as he does: 


—Digo, si quieres ofrlo, que aquesta confesién 
general que hago, este alarde pdblico de mis 
cosas te represento, no es para que me imites 
a mf; antes para que, sabidas, corrijas las 
tuyas en ti. Si me ves cafdo por mal reglado, 
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haz de manera que aborrezcas lo que me de- 
rribé, no pongas el pie donde me vistes resbalar 
y sirvate de aviso el trompezén que di (p. 391). 


On one hand, Aleman indicates con- 
vincingly that Guzman is a victim of 
circumstances over which he has no 
control. In many instances, his hero’s 
elaborate and even grandiose schemes 
have the defensive purpose of staving off 
the direst of circumstances. On the other 
hand, by categorically advising the 
reader to shun his example, Guzman is 
suggesting that the individual sacrifice 
himself to the impact of events, even if it 
means his very life. 

This apparent contradiction can be 
resolved only through an examination 
of the period in question. Guzmdn de 
Alfarache made its initial appearance in 
1599. The Counter-Reformation was al- 
ready exercising an oppressive influence 
over the actions and minds of the Spanish 
people. Critical faculties had no outlet 
except by formal compliance with the 
dicta of the censors. Whereas the 
Renaissance author of Lazarillo de Tormes 
could point his finger with impunity at 
long standing traditions, Aleman felt 
obliged to temper his broad canvas of 
contemporary society with the explana- 
tion that it was all intended as a warning 
against sinful living.’ At one point, 
Alem4n takes pains (through Guzmdén) 
to set down in unmistakable terms the 
actual philosophy the Church and State 
wished people to live by: 

Este camino corre el mundo. No comienza 
de nuevo, . . . No tiene medio ni remedio. Asi 
lo hallamos, asi lo dejaremos; No se espere 
mejor tiempo ni se piense que lo fué el pasado. 
Todo ha sido, es y seré una misma cosa. El 
primero padre fué alevoso; la primera madre, 


mentirosa; el primero hijo ladrén y fratricida 
(pp. 338-339). 


Guzman makes it clear that, whereas 
his body has erred, his mind has never 
failed to conform in the prescribed 
manner: 


Ya sabes mis flaquezas: quiero que sepas que 
con todas ellas nunca perdi algdn dia de rezar 
el rosario entero, con otras devociones (p. 303). 





While Alem4n devotes entire chapters 
to moralizing, Defoe limits his preach- 
ments almost exclusively to a few para- 
graphs of his brief preface: 


All the exploits of this lady of fame, in her 
depredations upon mankind, stand as so many 
warnings to honest people to beware of them, 
intimating to them by what methods innocent 
people are drawn in, plundered and robbed, 
and by consequence how to avoid them (p. x). 


Defoe is aware of the fact that the 
exposition of moral values alone will 
attract few readers. The writer, himself, 
is inspired in the narrative portions and 
sluggish, by contrast, when he is pro- 
pounding a lesson: 


It is suggested that there cannot be the same 
life, the same brightness and beauty, in relat- 
ing the penitent part as is in the criminal part 
... there is not the same taste and relish in 
the reading, and indeed it is too true that the 
difference lies not in the real worth of the sub- 
ject so much as in the gust and palate of the 
reader (p. viii). 


Suddenly, however, as if reminding 
himself of an intended purpose, Defoe 
qualifies a realistic observation with a 
remote possibility: 


But as this work is chiefly recommended to 
those who know how to read it, and how to 
make the good uses of it which the story all 
along recommends to them, so it is to be hoped 
that such readers will be more pleased with 
the moral than the fable, with the application 
than with the relation, and with the end of the 
writer than with the life of the person written 
of. 


The main body of Moll Flanders is 
remarkably free of moral exhortation. 
Since the average reader either dispenses 
with or makes a cursory examination of 
the preface, it is not likely that he will be 
seriously influenced by the moral tone. 
Moll Flanders rarely confronts her 
readers directly and when she does, she 
limits herself in vigor as well as in space: 


... every branch of my story, if duly con- 
sidered, may be useful to honest people . . . to 
have their eyes about them when they have to 
do with strangers of any kind, for 'tis very 
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seldom that some share or other is not in their 
way. The moral, indeed, of all my history is 
left to be gathered by the senses and judgement 
of the reader; I am not qualified to preach to 
them. Let the experience of one creature com- 
pletely wicked, and completely miserable, be 
a storehouse of useful warning to those that 
read (p. 290). 


A society which encourages corruption 
and gross injustices seeks ways and means 
of diverting attention from itself. The 
Guzmans and the Moll Flanders fall 
unwittingly into the many pitfalls and 
traps which are set for them. They are 
held up as examples of wickedness and 
are duly punished. After they pay the 
penalty, they are required to reform or 
risk offending again. Since reform can 
come only after basic physical needs have 
been satisfied, and since the latter is, to a 
large degree, a distinct impossibility for 
the picaro, except by circumventing the 
law, he finds himself on a treadmill, 
going the wrong way. 

The contradiction can be solved only 
in a miraculous way. After a lifetime of 
hardship and bad luck, the “picaro” 
suddenly experiences a stroke of good 
fortune. There is no logical development 
in this turn of events. The only explana- 
tion given is that he begins to meditate 
on his past life, recognizes the error of his 
ways and is rewarded accordingly. Any 
other explanation would provoke an ex- 
amination into the basic structure of 
society itself. 

Aleman and Defoe conformed to the 
established pattern—at least with respect 
to the external features. They satisfied 
the self-appointed watch-dogs of public 
morals with the minimum of subtlety. 
When Guzman steals, he is a scoundrel; 
when he does not have to steal, he is an 
honorable member of society. Moll 
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Flanders is presented similarly. But, 
contrary to public opinion, neither one is 
a criminal callously unconcerned with 
what he is doing. Moll Flanders shudders 
at the thought that she is in a position to 
save an innocent woman from paying a 
severe penalty and yet can not do so: 


... the fate of this poor woman troubled me 
exceedingly, and I began to be very pensive, 
knowing that I was the instrument of her dis- 
aster; but the preservation of my own life, 
which was so evidently in danger, took off all 
my tenderness; and seeing that she was not put 
to death, I was very easy at her transportation, 
because she was then out of the way of doing 
me mischief, whatever would happen (p. 241). 


The actual subtlety employed by 
Aleman and Defoe was so without guile 
as to be completely overlooked by those 
who made it their business to discover 
such things. The picaro proceeds from 
wickedness to virtue. In perspective, the 
final outcome looms large, pushing into 
oblivion the initial portions of the work. 
Since the same person can not be vile 
and upright at the same time, the reader 
remembers him as he turns out, and not 
as he began. As in Zorilla’s Don Juan 
Tenorio, a life without parallel in corrup- 
tion and wrong-doing is completely re- 
deemed by a final moment of repentance. 


NOTES 


1 Roberto Payré, El Casamiento de Laucha, 
Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada, 1944, Cap. VI, 
pp. 39-44. 

* La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, Tratado I, in 
La novela picaresca espafiola, Madrid, 1946, 
p. 87. 

* Mateo Alemén, Guzmén de Alfarache, Parte 
I, Libro I, Cap. III, in La novela picaresca 
espafiola, Madrid, 1946, pp. 254-255. 

*Daniel Defoe, Moll Flanders, New York: 
Pocket Books (Cardinal Edition), 1952, p. 126. 
5 It is not my purpose here to present Alem&n’s 
actual beliefs. 
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A NOTE ON THE DIALECT OF REGLA, CUBA 


Davip L. OLMSTED 
University of California, Davis 


0. Regla is a suburb of Havana, situ- 
ated across the bay and housing a popula- 
tion including many of the port’s harbor 
workers. The dialect here considered! is 
not peculiar to Regla, being found also 
in all parts of Havana, and in such out- 
lying municipalities as Marianao, Jove- 
llanos, and Matanzas. Informants’ re- 
ported that many of its features are to 
be met with all over western Cuba, but 
I had no chance to check on this first- 
hand. I have termed it the Regla dialect 
to avoid geographical pretensions which 
might not be supported by further in- 
vestigation, and because the dialect 
clearly predominates in Regla, if it is 
not universal there. 

0.1. The features here discussed occur 
most frequently in ‘fast colloquial’ 
speech. This may well account for their 
sporadic occurrence in other parts of 
Cuba, where better-educated speakers 
are aware of the pronunciation current 
in Spain, and tend to approximate it 
when on their best behavior. In unguarded 
moments, however, even they utilize 
the features here described. It may well 
turn out, therefore, that the Regla 
dialect has socio-economic correlations. 
It is also possible that, in competition 
with prestigeful forms, among educated 
groups, the Regla features are gaining 
ground, having possessed the field en- 
compassed by the term ‘fast colloquial.’ 
Speakers in Regla, itself, manifest these 
features at all speeds. 

1. Probably the outstanding feature 
of the Regla dialect, phonologically, is 
the lengthening of stressed vowels, and 
an associated raising of unstressed vowels, 
particularly in post-tonic position.* Thus 
cara is [kd-ra‘] or even [k4:re], and caro 
is [k&-rU] or [k&-ru]. El come is [elké-mI 


or [elké-mi]. An exception is listed in 3., 
below. 

2. In company with other areas in the 
coastal Spanish-speaking New World, 
the Regla dialect differs from Standard 
Castilian in the reflexes of final or pre- 
consonantal /s/. It differs, both pho- 
netically and phonemically, from at least 
some parts of this area, however. In 
Regla, final /s/ is non-occurrent, and 
pre-consonantally (where Standard Cas- 
tilian has /s/) (h] and [-j (with com- 
pensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel in the latter case) are in free 
variation.‘ Thus, las nifias is [lahnina] 
or [la‘nina), and hablards, Sarddz, and 
Partagds are respectively [ablar4:], 
[sard&:] and [partag4:]. 

3. An important class of exceptions 
to 1. is constituted by forms where 
Standard Castilian has final /s/, non- 
occurrent in the Regla dialect. Before 
such a (now-lost) /s/, post-tonic vowels 
are not raised, thereby bringing into 
being a new singular-plural distinction 
for a large class of forms, particularly 
those in orthographic -o, -os.5 Thus, 
[amf- gul, singular, and [am{f-go], plural. 
This is an extremely widespread dis- 
tinction, whereas the situation is less 
clear-cut for forms ending in orthographic 
-a, -as. There is more free variation be- 
tween [a], [as] and, less frequently [o], 
for post-tonic /a/. Frequently, therefore, 
forms in orthographic -a, -as show no 
singular-plural distinction: [am{-ga], sin- 
gular, [amf-ga], plural. Here only the 
article shows an overt phonemic differ- 
ence: [laam{-ga] singular and [laham{-ga] 
or fla‘amf-ga] plural. The situation is 
complicated by the fact that speakers 
who do raise post-tonic /a/ have a sin- 
gular-plural distinction based on height 
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of the final vowel: [am{-ga*] singular, 
[am{i-ga] plural, and similarly distinctive 
forms after the article. 

3.1. It is a bit early to tell whether 
analogy will work to produce in all 
speakers a raising of the low vowel /a/ 
in post-tonic position (like that of high 
vowels), or (if the low vowel not be raised) 
to produce a loss of the singular-plural 
distinction in the forms in -o, -os. My 
guess for the near future would go 
against both of these and in favor of 
what seems to be statistically most fre- 
quent: two form classes, 1) singular in 
/u/, plural in /o/; 2) one form in /a/ 
in both singular and plural environ- 
ments.*® 

3.2 Morphophonemically this makes 
for an interesting situation. We have one 
discontinuous morpheme, the morphs 
of which are partly phonemically pre- 
dictable. The morphs are: (restricting 
the situation only to forms in ortho- 
graphic -o, -08, -a, -as). 


/el/ —— /u/ (forms ending in a consonant) 
singular 

/lo-/ alternating with /loh/ —— /o/ (Forms 
ending in cons.) plural 

/la/ —— /#/ (Forms ending in /a/) singular 

/la-/ alternating with /lah/ —— /#/ (Forms 
ending in /a/) plural 


This, of course, is greatly oversimpli- 
fied, for the usual lists of recalcitrant 
forms would have to be made before the 
formula could be said to apply to “all 
others.”” Such forms as la mano, el dia, 
etc. would present their usual difficulties 
and the forms in -e, -es, analogous both 
to those in -o, -os and in -a, -as, would 
require setting up morphs having as 
terminal portion /i/ and /e/, e.g., for 
{6mbri] singular and [é-mbre], plural.’ 


NOTES 
1 Thanks are due to Dr. Peter Boyd-Bowman 
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for a number of helpful suggestions, and for 
calling my attention to Professor Navarro’s 
reports cn similar phenomena in Puerto Rico. 
? I had 15 principal informants, with whom my 
chief business was getting material (and 
translations) from African languages, chiefly 
Yoruba, or seeking out informants who spoke 
African languages of one sort or another. This 
project was thus a by-product of the chief 
purpose of the field-trip, that of working with 
African languages in Cuba. The possibility of 
African influences on the Spanish seems slight, 
since all speakers had Spanish as the first 
language, learning African languages for 
religious purposes in adolescence. Informants’ 
ages ranged from 14 to 82, with most being 
in the 20-35 age group and the 50-60 age group. 
* Contrast the situation reported by Tomas 
Navarro (El Espafiol en Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras: Universidad de Puerto Rico, 1948), 
in which loss of final /s/ seems to have been 
correlated with a new phonemic contrast 
between ‘a palatal o media’ and ‘a posterior,’ 
where the latter was successor to previous 
-/as/, Pp. 44. 

* The same phenomenon is reported for Puerto 
Rico. Cf. Navarro, p. 46. 

* Much the same thing is the case in Puerto 
Rico (Navarro, p. 48), where it depends in 
some cases on the accented vowel. Professor 
Navarro also points out the changes this 
necessitates in the statement of verb mor- 
phemics, e.g., for dice, dices. 

* For quite different development of unstressed 
vowels, cf. P. Boyd-Bowman, “‘La pérdida de 
vocales d4tonas en la altiplanicie mexicana,” 
Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispénica, vi 
(1952), 138-140. 

7Other features, apparently unreported for 
this area, but not unique in New World 
Spanish: Final stressed vowels after a nasal 
are heavily nasalized: [lukum{] ‘lucum{’ (the 
Lucum{ language), ([panamdé] ‘Panamé’; the 
only nasal occurrent in final position is [ny]; 
the affricate [j] is in free variation with [y], 
for many speakers, in initial position, or before 
a stressed vowel elsewhere; where Standard 
Castilian has final /r/ some Regla speakers 
have an unreleased flap [,] very similar acous- 
tically to [1]. Others have no contrast between 
/\/ and /r/ in final position, only /l/ appearing 
there, in a distribution paralleling that, for 
Standard Castilian, of both /r/ and /1/. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL BY RAFAEL ALTAMIRA 


Joun E. Faae 
New York University 


With the death of Rafael Altamira y 
Crevea in 1951 the Hispanic world 
mourned the end of a long career of an 
almost legendary prestige. Above all, 
his eminence as a historian stood out. 
Author of the first and the most satisfac- 
tory history of Spanish civilization, 
editor, bibliographer, professor, and di- 
rector of research, he had been regarded 
for more than a half century as the fore- 
most historian of Spain. He had also dis- 
tinguished himself in pedagogical matters 
by promoting university extension work 
and by helping to reform the school 
system. With other patriotic Spaniards 
he had labored for years to bring about a 
general cultural and moral revival of his 
country. Altamira was one of the founders 
of the Pan-Hispanic movement to foster 
an intellectual community in Spain, 
Portugal, and Latin America. An apostle 
of international law, he served for two 
decades as a judge on the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague. He taught for years at the uni- 
versities of Oviedo, Madrid, and Mexico, 
and he was a guest at one time or another 
in many of the other great centers of 
learning in Europe and the Americas. 
A bibliography of his published works, 
which turned out to be incomplete, ran 
to more than thirty pages of titles.’ 
From the time he was twenty until his 
final illness at eighty-five, Rafael Alta- 
mira was a vigorous force for the causes 
of scholarship, public enlightenment, 
and international justice. He did not 
diminish his standing when he chose to 
end his days as a voluntary exile in Mex- 
ico City rather than in his homeland 
while it was ruled by a regime that 
mocked his ideals. 

One of the penalties which Altamira 


paid for his distinction in several fields of 
endeavor was the eclipse of his not in- 
consequential contributions to literature. 
He frankly recognized and regretted 
this situation,? and he hoped the eventual 
publication of his creative and critical 
efforts in several volumes of his Obras 
completas would rehabilitate a forgotten 
aspect of his career.* For twenty-five 
years he devoted a great deal of effort 
to writing fiction and criticism, and for a 
time he seemed likely to move into the 
front rank of Spanish novelists. A just 
and somewhat tender-hearted critic, he 
enjoyed some fame about the turn of the 
century and was by no means without 
influence on Spanish letters. In 1907, 
however, he was so immersed in other 
activities that he decided to forsake 
creative writing altogether, reserving 
for himself, as he put it, a small corner 
of literature in the way of criticism.‘ He 
stood by this resolution for the remainder 
of his active career, but he was not alto- 
gether happy about it. He needed an 
escape from the ugliness of human reality 
which he encountered in a busy life and 
which he contemplated as a historian. 
A few articles on literary criticism came 
from his pen, and he continued to read 
as widely as he could. Finally, in his old 
age he returned to two abandoned liter- 
ary projects and published them in exile.® 
While they possessed a certain originality 
and charm, they did little to recall the 
promise of his works of fiction many 
years earlier. 

The only full-length novel Altamira 
published was Reposo,* which appeared 
in 1903, just when he was attaining a 
world-wide reputation as a result of his 
first two volumes of Historia de Espafia 
y de la cwilizacién espafiola. The novel 
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deals with a crisis in the life of a fairly 
young man who resembles the Altamira 
of the 1880’s and 1890’s so much that the 
autobiographical inspiration cannot be 
disregarded. Yet the protagonist, Juan 
Uceda, is a beaten and bedeviled man, 
very different from Rafael Altamira in 
his maturity. For most of his life Alta- 
mira was serene, disciplined, sagacious, 
and moderate. At first glance he might 
have seemed something of a stuffed shirt, 
moving augustly from university hall to 
athenaeum, from international conference 
to world court, addressing learned groups 
on dull subjects. Closer scrutiny destroys 
any such caricature of a real man, who 
for all his eminence remained colorful 
and brilliant to the last. Furthermore, a 
reading of his speeches or writings dis- 
pels any suspicion that he merely pro- 
nounced high-minded platitudes. Indeed, 
Altamira knew tension, suffering, and 
indecision as perhaps only the very gifted 
do. The significant thing about his 
private struggles, which are reflected in 
this novel, is that he mastered them. In 
his Mdzimas y refleriones’ he intimates 
something of the way in which, from a 
feverish period, he emerged, through high 
purpose and sheer will, a triumphant 
personality, happy in disposition and 
fruitful in his labors. The nature of his 
own crisis he described earlier, when he 
wrote Reposo in the autumn of 1902, at a 
time when he was secure in his profes- 
sion, married, and famous. He was able 
to put down without sentimentality an 
approximation of his own experiences as 
he composed his story of Juan Uceda, a 
man who went through an agonizing 
period of exhaustion and who almost 
defeated himself. 

The novel opens with Juan staring 
sullenly out of the windows of a train 
that is moving slowly on a hot summer 
morning through a region that seems to 
be Valencia or Alicante. The reader is 
told only that he has come from Madrid 
and that he is very tired and melancholy. 
His mood of thick gloom is ably de- 
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picted. When the train arrives at the 
town of Levantina he is met by his 
seventy-year-old uncle, Don Vicente, 
whom he has not seen for twenty years. 
As the two pass through the seaport 
town and the countryside Juan tells his 
uncle that he is profoundly tired of con- 
tending with human brutality, ignorance, 
evil, and routine. He has abandoned the 
combat and now he desires peace. Don 
Vicente, who is a doctor, is convinced 
that modern cities are an abomination, 
and he consoles Juan with the hope that 
he will find true repose and rehabilitation 
in the country. Soon, Juan is installed 
in a comfortable hacienda as a member 
of the family, which consists of his uncle 
and aunt and their spinster daughter 
and adolescent son. Everything is done 
to make him relax. 

Throughout the book Altamira in- 
dulges, with admirable restraint to be 
sure, his deep affection for the Mediter- 
ranean coastland where he grew up. He 
was born in 1866 in Alicante, where his 
father was a retired band officer of the 
army, and he attended the University 
of Valencia, which he represented many 
years later in the Spanish Senate. He 
left the region for Madrid when he was 
twenty and never lived there again. 
Yet it remained very much in his system. 
He wrote a number of short stories and 
studies about his native province with- 
out, however, permitting his attachment 
to it to affect his politics, for he was a 
centralist and, in the best sense of the 
word, a nationalist. In Reposo he offers a 
rather skillful, impressionistic picture of 
the scenery and rural life. Not long de- 
scriptions, but revealing flashes, are 
used to light up the background of his 
essentially psychological novel. The bril- 
liance and dramatic contrasts of the 
Levant have their effect on Juan. He 
drinks in the beauties of the stark moun- 
tains, the verdant valleys, and the Medi- 
terranean as he walks for miles every 
day. Gradually, he feels a calm taking 
possession of him, and he is stimulated 
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to thoughts very different from those 
that have made him pale and nervous in 
Madrid. 

From bits of dialogue and flashbacks 
interspersed throughout the novel the 
reader can infer what has been bothering 
Juan. He went to Madrid toward the 
end of the revolutionary period, probably 
in 1872 or 1873, as a precocious student 
from the Aragonese sierra. The capital 
was attracting many idealistic youths 
like him who were impatient to remake 
the country. Juan had thrown himself 
into the discussions and demonstrations 
of the day with great gusto, exulting in 
both the philosophy of democracy and 
the practical work of reform. The fall 
of the Republic caused him acute per- 
sonal suffering, especially as he witnessed 
the impotence of the small group of lib- 
erals against what he regarded as the 
forces of ignorance and evil. His bitter- 
ness was intensified by his inability to 
obtain a foothold in a profession because 
of his radical activities. Reduced to the 
life of the intellectual proletariat, he 
tried to dedicate himself to learning. 
Cutting himself off from women, social 
life, and entertainment, and almost 
starving for several years, he wrote works 
of such excellence that, as the Restora- 
tion became more mellow, he was able to 
sell them. This circumstance embroiled 
him anew in politics, in shrill polemics 
and manifold enmities. His writings, 
never defined but apparently political 
in nature, brought him a certain fame 
and a little money, enough to enable 
him to go abroad occasionally. But he 
remained aloof from the ordinary pur- 
suits of most men and devoted himself 
entirely to exposing the injustices of the 
regime and to liberalizing the country. 
Suddenly, the pressures were too much 
for him. He could go on no longer, and 
he fled. 

Rafael Altamira underwent experi- 
ences in his youth which enabled him to 
provide a sympathetic description of 
Juan Uceda’s struggle for fame and jus- 


tice. He became a republican at the 
University of Valencia, where, with his 
friend Vicente Blasco-Ibdfiez, he had 
baited the ultramontane and reactionary 
professors.* The young radicals squan- 
dered their funds on realistic novels, 
wrote stories and poems during some of 
their lectures, and talked boldly of 
revolution. They promoted tumults and 
circulated propaganda. Altamira man- 
aged to avoid falling afoul of the law the 
way Blasco-Ibdfiez did, but he was a ring- 
leader of the group of hot-heads even 
as he excelled, almost without trying, 
in his studies. In 1886 he went to Madrid 
and completed his doctorate in law 
within one year. His dissertation was pre- 
tentious and greatly overdecorated with 
what passed then for the trappings of 
erudition,’ but when it was published it 
established him as a reputable scholar. 
His real interest, however, was journal- 
ism, and he published effusively in the 
leftist press. Furthermore, he counted 
as sponsors or friends such men as Leo- 
poldo Alas, Benito Pérez Galdés, Nicolds 
Salmerén, Joaquin Costa, Gumersindo 
de Azcérate, and Francisco Giner de 
los Rios.” While no one could deny that 
Altamira was extraordinarily able, his 
immediate acceptance at the age of 
twenty by the leading professors and 
men of letters in Madrid surely had some- 
thing of a political basis. Unlike Juan 
Uceda, Altamira was not repressed by 
the government or blocked in his rise by 
political considerations (quite the con- 
trary). Nevertheless, he knew men who 
had suffered severely a few years before, 
and he himself realized only too well 
what it meant to be pressed for money, 
overworked, maddened by the regime, 
and driven by ambition. 

In Reposo, bits of Juan Uceda’s ex- 
periences are revealed as the story moves 
along neatly. The emphasis in the first 
half of the novel is on his response to the 
idyllic life of the country. The affection 
of his solicitous relatives, the scenery, 
exercise, and wholesome rural characters 
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have their effect on him. As he attains a 
certain serenity he dreams of remaining 
and building a useful life there without 
the type of intellectual activity that so 
nearly broke his nerves. His uncle is an 
inspiring example. The old man engages 
in an extensive medical practice, much 
of it charitable, and he spends several 
hours each day advising the peasants on 
all sorts of problems. He is always busy 
and contented. Another model is a priest 
who performs countless good works 
among the lowly, and who is himself so 
humble he is despised by his unapprecia- 
tive parishioners. Like Altamira, Juan 
is unorthodox in his religion, but he is 
attracted to a life of service in behalf of 
others. Most of the time, however, he is 
unable to think of the future. Poised and 
refreshed as the weeks pass, he believes 
his flight from life is being vindicated. 

The fragility of his state of mind is 
revealed in several significant incidents. 
At a tertulia he is shaken and annoyed 
when he is compelled to hear, even for a 
few minutes, the opinions of Carlists. 
Then, a local intellectual seeks him out, 
hoping at last for good conversation with 
an informed liberal like Juan. But Juan 
cannot bear to be stirred by political 
discussions. He is almost cruel in snub- 
bing and avoiding the man. For the first 
time in years he does not read at all, 
although his uncle has a good library. 
Both the classics and the newspapers, 
he fears, are likely to arouse his old pas- 
sions. The arrival of letters throws him 
into terror, for so much of his corre- 
spondence had been devoted to exchang- 
ing insults and prolonging polemical dis- 
putes. 

Another ghost threatens Juan’s new 
life when he visits some picturesque 
fishermen. An old man berates the 
younger generation for its shame-faced 
acceptance of the defeats of Spain in the 
recent war with the United States. Juan 
agrees whole-heartedly with the tirade 
and regains his composure only after 
several hours of angry thoughts about the 
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absence of national pride among so 
many of his fellow citizens. This episode 
constitutes a minor flaw in the novel, 
an odd one for a historian to make, for 
Juan would be at least forty-two by the 
time of the Spanish-American war if he 
had gone to Madrid around 1873 when 
he was about seventeen, as we are led to 
believe. In making his character inad- 
vertently about ten years older than he 
seems otherwise to be, Altamira was re- 
vealing his own obsession with the de- 
feat of 1898. He had been profoundly 
hurt by Spain’s poor showing in the war, 
which inspired him to try to vindicate 
the history of his country, to summon 
broad-minded patriots to action, and to 
promote Pan-Hispanism. One of his 
important books, Psicologia del pueblo 
espafiol," which made him prominent as a 
commentator on national affairs, deals 
with the long-range aspects of Spain’s 
predicament as it was thrown into relief 
by the war. Probably Altamira could not 
resist an opportunity to drive home a 
point while he was writing his novel by 
attributing to Juan Uceda his own senti- 
ments about the defeat. 

The ruin of Juan’s readjustment be- 
gins when the novel is half over. For some 
time he has idly wondered about the 
irrigation arrangements by which the 
farmers paid dearly for the privilege of 
watering their fields from the ditches. 
When he witnesses a so-called water 
market in progress, with the poor com- 
peting desperately for a chance to pur- 
chase water, he becomes curious. Why 
should they pay at all? To find the an- 
swer he inevitably has to direct himself 
to books of law and history, in violation 
of his resolutions. As his research widens 
the dreary history of exploitation becomes 
clarified, and he perceives that over the 
centuries a few monopolists had more or 
less illegally acquired control of irrigation. 
Aghast at the injustice of the situation, 
Juan becomes his old self again and longs 
to do something. At a Sunday afternoon 
social gathering his temper flares and 
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he makes a scene over the issue. Then, 
he compels himself to pause. His truce 
with life must not be jeopardized. He has 
struggled entirely too hard to attain a 
mental equilibrium to get himself in- 
volved again in such matters. 

While he is miserable with indecision, 
Juan is stirred by a wholly unexpected 
meeting with Andrea, an Aragonese pro- 
vincial who is visiting one of the neigh- 
bors. While she is now about thirty and 
stout and has a hard expression, she is 
still somewhat attractive. They pretend 
not to know each other when they are 
introduced. Somewhat guiltily, Juan 
recalls her as the tender, home-town girl 
to whom he had once been engaged. 
During the time of his greatest despair 
and frustration in Madrid he had con- 
cluded that the only honorable thing to 
do was to break the engagement and leave 
her free to marry a man who could make 
her a living. She had remained single, 
however, and Juan had forgotten her 
and all other women while he devoted 
himself to his work. Even during his 
rest cure in the country he has main- 
tained his aloofness to women, notwith- 
standing the good-natured efforts of 
some of the local match-makers to get 
him interested. Now, with Andrea re- 
viving his dormant passion, he hurriedly 
concludes that reparation of the broken 
romance will be in itself desirable, and 
that it will complete his rehabilitation. 

Stealing into the garden while she is 
cutting flowers, Juan confronts Andrea. 
His murmurs of apology and explanation 
are cut short and a distressing scene 
takes place. Andrea, her eyes bitter and 
her voice strident, turns on him with all 
the suffering and sense of outrage she 
has endured for ten years. She tells him 
that she had adored him and never lost 
faith in him. His affected sacrifice for 
her benefit had been in reality a brutal 
jilting. Although she is gratified by his 
triumphant career, she makes it clear 
that she hates him and can never for- 
give him. Without finishing she drops her 





flowers and runs crazily into the house. 
Conscience-stricken and disappointed, 
Juan strides about the fields for hours. 
Finally, he goes home and tells the whole 
story to his aunt. As she predicts, he is 
soon able to put the affair out of his 
mind. 

Another period of studied self-control 
follows. Juan clings to his supposed seren- 
ity as neurotically as he had once thrown 


‘himself into his work. Autumn comes, 


and Don Vicente is hopeful that Juan 
will remain with him. Gradually, how- 
ever, Juan is overcome by the devils of 
thought and passion. The irrigation 
situation nags his mind and finally gets 
control of him. He faces the fact that 
he cannot maintain his composure in 
the midst of injustice, that he must 
take the lead in fighting wrongs in the 
country as well as in Madrid. Exalted 
by his devotion to the cause, he spends 
several happy weeks going about ac- 
quainting the farmers with their rights. 
Just when he has planned a mass meeting 
to draw up a remonstrance to the govern- 
ment, he is blocked by his uncle. Don 
Vicente knows his hot-tempered neigh- 
bors. An innocent meeting to devise a 
petition would easily degenerate into 
a fiery demonstration. The authorities 
would surely step in, as the alcalde 
hints they will. The only result would be 
the familiar one of violence and, as had 
happened so regularly over the centuries, 
the exploitation would simply become 
worse. 

In making this issue a part of his novel 
the author was dealing with a subject 
well within his competence. Like his 
friend Blasco-Ibdfiez and his character 
Uceda, Altamira was deeply sympathetic 
to the farmers. He wrote articles on the 
complicated legal history of the water 
rights during the 1890’s, and two years 
after Reposo appeared he published an 
excellent little social history of Alicante.” 
Passionately as he felt about the inequi- 
ties, however, Altamira does not permit 
Juan Uceda to interfere decisively in the 
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situation. Rather, he bows to Don 
Vicente, who asserts himself not only as 
the patriarch of the region, but as his 
doctor. Feeling like a deserter, Juan 
allows himself to be persuaded not to 
attend the mass meeting but to take a 
holiday on the coast with his uncle. It is 
his last flight. 

Don Vicente takes his nephew to an 
isolated hacienda owned by a very indi- 


vidualistic friend of his, located where: 


the mountain chains run into the Medi- 
terranean. There are four or five days of 
climbing peaks and contemplating the 
magnificent scenery. Juan surrenders 
to the atmosphere and achieves a sub- 
lime mood, again having separated him- 
self from human problems. It is all in 
vain. A chance encounter with a water- 
witch, a few comments by his host on 
the urgent need to improve the irrigation 
system, and Juan is aflame. He becomes 
oblivious to the scenery. His repose 
suddenly seems artificial and cowardly. 
Fairly vibrating with zeal, he summons 
his uncle and lets him know the game is 
over. He must obey his compulsions to 
fight the good fight for a better society. 

To the last, while the train pulls out of 
Levantina for Madrid, Don Vicente 
beseeches Juan to remain. The old man 
is so sure that Madrid is evil, like all 
modern cities, and that it will kill him. 
But Juan can no longer be touched by 
such arguments. He has found himself. 
For those who carry the germ of calm 
in their souls, he says, Don Vicente may 
be right. But for men like Juan repose is 
possible only for brief periods and is 
always at the mercy of an incident. Per- 
haps it will be found at the moment of 
death, but until then life is struggle. A 
man must do what he feels he has to do 
and not attempt to flee. Having come to 
terms with himself, Juan departs for 
Madrid to resume his career. 

Altamira might have drawn upon two 
experiences in his own youth for his story 
of Juan Uceda’s crisis and its implicit 
moral. In 1889, after three years of 
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frenzied activity in Madrid, Altamira 
had to break off from his work for a time 
because of a nervous trouble brought on, 
he said, by too much intellectual pres- 
sure. Restored after a few months, he 
went back to work, this time centering 
his activities about the pedagogical 
museum, of which he was secretary, and 
also doing historical research, writing 
fiction, traveling over Spain and France, 
and for a time taking over the editorship 
of the centralist republican newspaper, 
La Justicia. Probably he lived the type of 
life he depicted in the story of Juan 
Uceda, taking no time for love or simple 
pleasures, driven by demons to learn and 
write about everything, and regarding 
political ills as personal afflictions. In 
1893 he underwent another crisis, one 
which caused him to elevate his forces to 
a higher plane. He was always reticent 
about this incident. It had something 
to do with his presence at a noisy con- 
vention of Spanish and Portuguese re- 
publicans at Badajoz which was regarded, 
as those affairs went, as a success. Some- 
how Altamira was soured. He concluded 
that politics on that level did not suit 
his temperament, and he firmly re- 
nounced further political activity .'* Hence- 
forth he remained above the shrill dis- 
putes of the factions and the parties and 
wasted no more effort in political squab- 
bles and propaganda. While he was al- 
ways known to be a republican, even 
when in later years he accepted honors 
and posts from King Alfonso XIII, 
Altamira channeled his energies into 
truly enduring work. He became a great 
scholar and not a mere propagandist, a 
civilized patriot and not an angry par- 
tisan. 

Between Altamira’s renunciation of 
politics in 1893 and the writing of Reposo 
in 1902 he found much fruitful work to 
do. He published several books of a 
literary nature, the best of which were a 
novelette, Fatalidad,* a group of short 
stories about Alicante, Cuentos de Le- 
vante,!® and Eco de Madrid,” an effort to 
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recapture in print the slang spoken in 
the capital. His creative writings won 
praise, and he was regarded as quite 
promising in this field.* His criticisms, 
which were notable for their balance 
and justice, pleased such an acerbic 
writer as Leopoldo Alas,” who had dis- 
cerned Altamira’s potentialities when 
he was an undergraduate. From 1895 to 
1902 Altamira was founder, editor or 
co-editor, and sometimes financial backer 
of the journal, Revista critica de historia 
y literatura espafiola, portuguesa e his- 
pano-americana, which sought to stimu- 
late the scholarly and literary interests of 
the Hispanic world. During this time 
he was writing bibliographical articles 
for the foremost foreign historical jour- 
nals and working, until 1897, at the 
pedagogical museum. He then won a 
professorship at the University of Oviedo 
and took his chair just before the Span- 
ish-American war. When he was thirty- 
three, in 1899, he began a happy marriage 
which terminated only with his death 
fifty-two years later. The first volume 
of his history of Spanish civilization 
appeared in 1900. Intended only as a 
modern textbook, it was recognized from 
the first as a great historical work, one 
which to this day is seldom disputed and 
frequently quoted. Altamira had reached 
the top of his profession quickly, and he 
remained there. Acclaim greeted most of 
his subsequent writings, and honors and 
responsibilities filled the remainder of 
his life. 

One may only conjecture what the 
author had in mind for the future of 
Juan Uceda. The novel, which is under- 
written all the way through, terminates 
quite simply with the train leaving for 
Madrid. An Argentine judge who ad- 
mired Altamira and who praised Reposo 
enthusiastically found fault with what 
he took to be the author’s point, that a 
man must drive himself to fight for suc- 
cess at all cost.” That interpretation has 
some foundation, for Altamira was ex- 
tremely ambitious to be known and 


heard. There was a great deal more to 
him than that, however. He was also 
an idealist, like Juan Uceda. There was 
nothing insincere or self-seeking about 
his passion to regenerate Spain, to edu- 
cate all who would learn, to stimulate 
Pan-Hispanisr., and to promote inter- 
national justice. He also carried out to an 
exhausting degree the practices of Don 
Vicente and the priest in Reposo of doing 
good among lowly people. Altamira 
devoted years of humble labors to re- 
ducing illiteracy among the miners of 
Asturias” and to improving the training 
and condition of the schoolteachers of 
Spain."* To the last, nothing delighted 
him more than an opportunity to assist 
young scholars, no matter how obscure 
or immature they were. Not only was he 
patient and generous with all sorts of 
people, but he strove unrelentingly, and 
with considerable success, to perfect his 
own character. Probably he meant to 
suggest that Juan Uceda would develop 
as he himself had, once his hardest les- 
sons had been learned, winning poise 
not in flight from life but in hard work 
and virtue and directing his talents into 
spheres where his efforts would reward 
both society and himself. 


NOTES 


1 Bibliografia y biografia de Rafael Altamira y 
Crevea (Mexico, 1946). A number of titles 
omitted in this collection were supplied in an 
Apéndice, published in Mexico in 1948. 

? In a note to the author, November 1944. 

* Altamira, Arte y realidad (Barcelona, 1921), 
p. 7. 

‘ Ibid., p. 9. 

5 Cartas de hombres, 1927-1941 (Lisbon, 1944) 
and Tierras y hombres de Asturias (Mexico, 
1949). 

* Barcelona, 1903. This is one of a series in the 
Biblioteca de novelistas del siglo zx published 
by Henrich y Compafifa. 

7 Mexico, 1948. An earlier edition was published 
in Madrid in 1919. 

® Altamira, Ideario pedagégico (Madrid, 1923), 


pp. 353-356. 

* Historia de la propiedad comunal (Madrid, 
1890). This superficial sketch of the history of 
common property since ancient times was 
surely more praised than read. 
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10 Bibliografia y biografia, pp. 55-56; ‘Rafael 
Altamira,’ Diccionario enciclopédico hispano 
americano de literatura, ciencias y artes (Barce- 
lona, 1898), XXIV. This entry is so full of 
intimate details that it must have been com- 
piled by Altamira himself, who was not always 
modest, or by an admirer who knew him very 
well. 

1! Barcelona, 1902. Most of the book had been 
published as a series of articles in La Espafia 
Moderna during 1899. 

12 Derecho consuetudinario y economia popular 
de la provincia de Alicante (Madrid, 1905). 

% Altamira, Espafia en América (Valencia, 
1908), p. 35. 

4 ‘Rafael Altamira’’, loc. cit. 

48Tn a volume, Novelas (Madrid, 1894), by 
Altamira, Juan Ochoa, and Tomds Carretero. 

16 Madrid, 1895. 

1 Leipzig, 1895. The date is erroneously given 
as 1893 in Bibliografia. 

18 Reviews by F. H. Graser of Fatalidad in 
Revue Hispanique, I (1894), p. 214, and by R. 
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Foulché-Delbose of Eco de Madrid, Ibid., II 
(1895), pp. 199-200. 

1*In a prologue to Altamira’s Mi primera 
campafia (Madrid, 1893), pp. v-xi. 

20 Ernesto Quesada, Tristezas y esperanzas 
(Buenos Aires, 1908), pp. 15-16, 20, and 58. 

| Altamira, Tierras y hombres de Asturias, 
pp. 178-180. 

2 Altamira was Director general of primary 
teaching for Spain from 1911 to 1913. His 
energetic policies won him much applause but 
brought about a forced resignation. An ex- 
tremely unkind estimate of Altamira by 
Ramiro Maeztu published on this occasion 
provoked hundreds of outraged protests. The 
criticism and most of the replies, including 
Altamira’s own characteristic appeal to close 
the controversy, appear in Homenajes a don 
Rafael Altamira con motivo de su dimisién de 
Director general de primaria ensefianza e 
incidentes con ella relacionados (Madrid, 1914). 
See also the comments of Professor Roger B. 
Merriman in the American Historical Review, 
Vol. XX, No. 1 (October 1914), pp. 185-186. 
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THE READING LIST FOR M.A. CANDIDATES IN SPANISH 


G. B. Roserts 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 


Chairmen of departments of Romance 
Languages in institutions where no 
graduate work is done have always been 
faced with the problem of tailoring 
their course offerings to fit the demands 
of the graduate schools. It has not always 
been easy to determine what these 
schools expect prospective M.A. candi- 
dates to have. Obviously there should be 
a plan of offerings and reading require- 
ments in the undergraduate years to 
provide the major in Romance Languages 
with a broad background of careful read- 
ing in the literatures. It is equally clear 
that all of this background cannot be 
gained by the average M.A. candidate 
in the brief period of one year of graduate 
study. 

Thinking along these lines led the 
writer to seek help from the reading 
lists now used in many graduate schools 
throughout the country. Letters were 
written to thirty-three member univer- 
sities of the Association of American 
Universities, requesting their reading 
lists for M.A. candidates in Spanish and 
in French. Thirty-two universities re- 
plied to the request. Of these, nineteen 
used such lists, ten did not, two had lists 
in preparation, and one had discontinued 
their use. Thirteen universities used read- 
ing lists for both French and Spanish, 
three for French only, and three for 
Spanish only. Of the sixteen reading lists 
received for Spanish, fourteen were 
tabulated. One was received too late for 
inclusion in the study and the other 
was so extremely long and detailed as to 
represent a day to day syllabus rather 
than a reading list. 

Some of the replies from universities 
not using reading lists are thought- 
provoking. Here is one: ‘This Depart- 


ment is of the opinion that reading lists 
as such are harmful. At least, the De- 
partment will not approve the drawing 
up of an official reading list. My personal 
opinion is that reading lists tend to 
standardize study. You may label the 
list as a ‘minimum.’ The student will 
normally interpret it as a maximum, and 
you will rarely get more than that. We 
try to engender an individual spirit in 
the graduate student and hope that he 
will do considerable reading within his 
field of interest.” 

No conclusions have been drawn from 
this study, except to note the small im- 
portance attached to Spanish-American 
studies in most of the graduate schools 
presenting reading lists for this investi- 
gation. Following each title is the num- 
ber of lists (out of 14) on which it appears. 
A list of abbreviations follows the tabula- 
tion. 


THE MIDDLE AGES 


Cantar de mio Cid (13): No edition specified 
(8); Alfonso Reyes ed. (1); CC (3); Cantar 
del destierro, verses 1-100, and Cantar de 
Corpes (1). 

Auto de los Reyes Magos (3): OSR. 

Gonzalo de Berceo (6): Milagros de la Virgen 
(1); Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora, CC (Selec- 
tions) (2); Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora: 
Introduction, and two milagros, CC (2); 
Milagros de Nuestra Settora (Selections) (1). 

Razén de amor (2): Complete (1); ALE (1). 

Alfonso el Sabio (8): Acquaintance with (1); 
Selections (1); Selections in Solalinde, 
Antologia (2); Las céntigas (in Galician): 
five selections (1); In Solalinde, Antologia: 
Céntigas de Santa Maria, Primera crénica 
general (10 pp.), General Estoria (10 pp.), 
Las siete partidas (5 pp.) (1); Primera crénica 
general (25 pp.) (1); Primera crénica general, 
ALE (1). 

Juan Manuel, El conde Lucanor (12): Three 
stories (1); Complete (2); Selections, CC (2); 
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Acquaintance with (1); Ten examples (2); 
Two cuentos (1); Selections (3). 

Juan Ruiz, El libro de buen amor (13): No 
edition specified (6); CA (1); Selections, CC 
(2); Selections, Losada ed. (1); The battle 
between don Carnal and dofia Cuaresma (1); 
Selections (2). 

Martinez de Toledo, El corvacho (3): Part I 
(1); Selections, 1939 Berkeley ed. (1); In 
Menéndez Pidal, Antologia de prosistas 
castellanos (1). 

Pero Lépez de Ayala (3): Rimado de Palacio, 
OSR (1); Acquaintance with (1); Selections, 
ALE (1). 

Danza de la muerte (2): ASA (1); No text 
specified (1). 

El] Marqués de Santillana (9): Selections (2); 
Acquaintance with (1); Poestas, ASA (1); 
Selections, OBSV or ALE (1); Serranillas 
(2); OBSV (1); Serranillas (Selections) (1). 

Jorge Manrique, Coplas (9); ASA (1); No text 
specified (7); OBSV (1). 

Démaso Alonso, Antologia: Poesia de la Edad 
Media. Poesia de tipo tradicional (1). 

Spanish Ballads (13): Menéndez Pidal, Flor 
nueva de romances viejos (Selections) (3); 
Morley’s collection (5); Selections, Morley 
(1); Romancero, twenty ballads (1); Flor 
nueva de romances viejos (complete) (1); 
Selections, no text specified (1); Romances 
(viejos, eruditos, etc.) (1). 

El caballero Cifar, ALE (1). 

Amadis de Gaula (6): Acquaintance with (1); 
ALE (1); In Biblioteca del estudiante (1); 
One book of (1); Bk. I; II, ch. 1-16, 20; III, 
20 (1); Book I (1). 


RENAISSANCE AND GOLDEN AGE 


PROSE 


Diego de San Pedro, Carcel de amor (2). 

Fernando de Rojas, La Celestina (13): CC (3); 
Selections, CC (1); No text specified (8); 
Selections, no text specified (1). 

Fray Antonio de Guevara, Acquaintance with 
(1). 

Juan Valdés (3): Didlogo de la lengua (1); 
Selections, Didlogos (1); Acquaintance with 
(1). 

Lazarillo de Tormes (14): CC (3); No text 
specified (11). 

Jorge de Montemayor (5): La Diana (1); La 
Diana, 530 pp. (1); La Diana, ALE (1); 
Acquaintance with (1); La Diana, Book I 
(1). 

Historia del Abencerraje y la hermosa Jarifa 
(4): BAE, 3 (1); No text specified (3). 

Luis de Granada (2); Guia de pecadores (1); 
Acquaintance with (1). 

Santa Teresa de Jests (8): Selections (2); 
Acquaintance with (1); Vida (1); Vida, 
25 pp. (1); Las moradas or Vida (1); Selec- 
tions, ALE (1); Vida, selections (1). 
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Fray Luis de Leén (2): Los nombres de Cristo, 
Selection, CC (1); Selections from Los 
Nombres de Cristo (1). 

Juan de Mariana: Acquaintance with (1). 

Ginés Pérez de Hita, Guerras civiles de Granada 
(Selections) (1). 

Mateo Alem&n (5): Acquaintance with (1); 
Selections, Guzman de Alfarache (3); Selec- 
tion, CC (1). 

Northup, Selections from the Picaresque Novel 
(Heath) (1). 

Cervantes, Don Quijote (14): All, no text 
specified (10); Extensive selections from 
both parts (1); CC (2); Selections, CC (1). 
Novelas ejemplares (13); Rinconete y Corta- 
dillo and La ilustre fregona (1); Rinconete y 
Cortadillo, CE (1); Rinconete y Cortadillo, La 
gitanilla and one other of the Novelas ejem- 
plares (1); Rinconete y Cortadillo, El celoso 
extremefio, and El coloquio de los perros (1); 
One novela ejemplar (2); El coloquio de los 
perros and Rinconete y Cortadillo (1); 
Novelas ejemplares (1); Novelas ejemplares 
(Selections) CC (2); Rinconete y Cortadillo, 
El celoso extremefio, and La ilustre fregona 
(1); Novelas ejemplares (Selections) (1); Two 
or three (1). 

Lope de Vega (2): El arte nuevo de hacer come- 
dias .. . (1); La Dorotea (1). 

Quevedo (14): Vida del Buscén (4); Vida del 
Buscén, CC (3); Vida del Buscén, La hora de 
todos, and Fortuna con seso (1); Selections, 
Los suefios (2); Selections, Calleja ed. of 
Péginas escogidas (1); Pdginas escogidas 
(Selections) (1); Vida del Buscén (Selections) 
(1); La vida del Buscén, Los suefios (Selec- 
tions) (1). 

Baltasar Gracidn (6): El héroe (1); El héroe, 
CA (1); El criticén (1); Selections, El 
criticén (2); Selections, Tratados (1). 

Vélez de Guevara, El diablo cojuelo (2). 


POETRY 


Poetas de los siglos XVI y XVII, BE (1). 

Juan del Encina (3): One Egloga (1); Two 
Eglogas (1); Eglogas (Selections) (1). 

Garcilaso de la Vega (12): Selections (2); 
Eglogas (1); OBSV and ASA (1); CE (1); 
ALE (1); OBSV (2); ALE, OBSV, or GAP 
(1); First Egloga, and Sonnets X and XXV 
(1); First Egloga and five canciones (1); 
OBSV (1). 

Gutierre de Cetina, ALE, or OBSV, or GAP (2). 

Cristébal de Castillejo, ALE, or OBSV, or 
GAP (1). 

Fernando de Herrera (5): Canciones patridticas 
(1); Cancién a la victoria de Lepanto (1); 
Selections, OBSV and ASA (1); Selections, 
ALE, OBSV, or GAP (1); Selections (1). 

Fray Luis de Leén (11): Selections (2); Odas 
(1); Selections, OBSV and ASA (1); Poesias, 
CE (1); ALE, OBSV, or GAP (1); Poesias 
originales (1); Selected lyrics, OBSV (1); 
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Any ode (1); Poestas originales, Book I, 
1 (1); Poestas originales (Selections) (1). 

San Juan de la Cruz (8): Poesias (2); Selections 
(2); OBSV and ASA (1); CE (1); ALE, OBSV, 
or GAP (1); OBSV (1). 

Géngora (12): Selections (3); Theory of culte- 
ranismo (1); OBSV and ASA (1); Poesias, 
CE (1); ALE, OBSV, or GAP (1); OBSV (4); 
Some romances, letrillas, and sonnets (1). 

Lope de Vega (5): OBSV (1); OBSV and ASA 
(1); ALE, OBSV, or GAP (1); Poestas liricas, 
CC (Selections) (1); Selections (1). 

Quevedo (5): Selections, OBSV (3); Selections, 
OBSV and ASA (1); ALE, OBSV, or GAP 
(1). 

Francisco de Rioja, Selected lyrics, OBSV (1). 


DRAMA 

Juan del Encina, at least one play (Ochoa, 
Teatro) (1). 

Teatro anterior a Lope de Vega, BE (1). 

Torres Naharro (7): Comedia Himenea (2); At 
least one play (Ochoa Teatro) (1); Three 
plays: Propaladia, Prohemio, and Comedia 
Himenea (2); One play, BE, XV (1); Selec- 
tions (1). 

Gil Vicente (4): At least one play (Ochoa, 
Teatro) (1); Barca de gloria (or preferably 
one of the other Barcas in Portuguese) (1); 
One play, BE, XV (1); Selections (1). 

Lope de Rueda (8): Two pasos (1); Las aceitu- 
nas (4); At least one play (Ochoa, Teatro) 
(1); One play, BE, XV (1); Selected pasos 
(1). 

Juan de la Cueva (2): At least one play (Ochoa, 
Teatro) (1); Selections (1). 

Cervantes (4): Several entremeses (Ochoa 
Teatro) (1); El cerco de Numancia and Trato 
de Argel (1); El juez de los divorcios and El 
viejo celoso (1); Selected plays and entre- 
meses (1). 

Lope de Vega (14): Peribdfiez y el comendador 
de Ocafia, CA (1); Two plays: suggested, 
El mejor alcalde el rey, Amar sin saber a 
quien, Fuente Ovejuna (1); Any three come- 
dies (1); Peribéfiez or Fuente Ovejuna, and 
La estrella de Sevilla (attributed to Lope) 
(1); Fuente Ovejuna and La moza de céntaro 
(1); Peribéfiez, Fuente Ovejuna and La dama 
boba (1); Amar sin saber a quien (ed. Holt), 
Fuente Ovejuna and El castigo sin venganza 
(1); El mejor alcalde el rey, Amar sin saber 
a quien, La moza de céntaro (1); Peribdfiez, 
Fuente Ovejuna, La estrella de Sevilla (1); 
Peribdéfiez, Fuente Ovejuna, El mejor alcalde 
el rey, Amar sin saber a quien (1); Fuente 
Ovejuna, Peribéfiez, El mejor alcalde el rey, 
La estrella de Sevilla, CC (1); Fuente Ovejuna 
(1); Tres dramas escogidos (1); Peribdéfiez, 
Fuente Ovejuna, and one or two other plays 
(1). 

Tirso de Molina (14): El burlador de Sevilla, 
El vergonzoso en palacio (1); La villana de 


Vallecas, El burlador de Sevilla, El vergonzoso 
en palacio (1); El burlador de Sevilla, El 
vergonzoso en palacio (1); El burlador de 
Sevilla (2); El burlador de Sevilla, CC (1); 
El burlador de Sevilla, El vergonzoso en 
palacio, CC (1); El burlador de Sevilla (5); 
El condenado por desconfiado, CE (1); El 
burlador de Sevilla and one or two other 
plays (1). 

Guillén de Castro (5): Las mocedades del Cid, 
CC (1); Las mocedades del Cid (3); Las 
mocedades del Cid, I, Las mocedades (Haza- 
fias) del Cid, II (1). 

Ruiz de Alareén (13): La verdad sospechosa, 
Las paredes oyen, CC (1); La verdad sos- 
pechosa (6); La verdad sospechosa (ed. Owen, 
Heath) (1); La verdad sospechosa, CC (1); 
One play: Suggested, (La verdad sospechosa, 
Las paredes oyen) (1); La verdad sospechosa, 
CE (1); La verdad sospechosa (or equivalent) 
(1); La verdad sospechosa, Las paredes oyen 
(1). 

Rojas Zorrilla (5): Del rey abajo ninguno (3); 
Del rey abajo ninguno, CC (2). 

Moreto (5): El desdén con el desdén (3); El 
desdén con el desdén, CC (2). 

Calderén de la Barca (14): La vida es suefio 
(auto and play), El médgico prodigioso, El 
médico de su honra (1); El alcalde de Zala- 
mea, La vida es suefio, La dama duende, La 
cena de Baltasar (1); El alcalde de Zalamea, 
La vida es suefio, La dama duende, A secreto 
agravio, secreta venganza (1); La vida es 
suefio, El alcalde de Zalamea, El médico de su 
honra, CC (1); La vida es suefio, Casa con 
dos puertas, La cena de Baltasar (Three 
Plays... ,ed. Northup, Heath) (1); Lavida 
es suefio, (auto and play), El alcalde de Za- 
lamea (1); La vida es suefio, El alcalde de 
Zalamea (or equivalents) (1); La vida es 
suefio, El alcalde de Zalamea, La cena de 
Baltasar (or any other major auto) (1); La 
vida es suefio, El alcalde de Zalamea (3); La 
vida es suefio, CE (1); La vida es suefio (1); 
La vida es suefio, El alcalde de Zalamea, and 
one or two other plays. 

Ten Spanish Farces (ed. Northup) (1). 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AND 
NEO-CLASSICISM 


Feijéo (8): Cartas eruditas y curiosas (Selec- 
tions) (1); Acquaintance with (1); Teatro 
critico, CC (Selections) (1); One volume of 
Teatro critico universal (1); Teatro critico 
(two essays) (1); Two essays (1); Teatro 
critico (Selections) (2). 

Ignacio Luzén, acquaintance with (1). 

Poesias, OBSV (1). 

Meléndez Valdés (3): Selections, OBSV (1); 
Read some poems by (1); Selections, OBSV 
and ASA (1). 
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Manuel José Quintana (4): Acquaintance with 
(1); OBSV and ASA (1); OBSV (2). 

Juan Nicasio Gallego, Poesias, OBSV (1). 

Diego Tadeo Gonzdlez, OBSV (1). 

Nicolds Fernandez de Moratin, OBSV (1). 

José Cadalso (5): OBSV, and ASA (1); Cartas 
marruecas (2); Cartas marruecas (ed. Calleja) 
(Selections) (1); Cartas marruecas (Selec- 
tions) (1). 

Felix Maria Samaniego (2): Selections, OBSV 
and ASA (1); Selections (1). 

Tomas de Iriarte (3): Acquaintance with (1); 
Selections, OBSV and ASA (1); Selections (1). 

Melchor de Jovellanos (2); Acquaintance with 
(1); El delincuente honrado (1). 

Garcia de !a Huerta, La Raquel (2). 

Ramén de la Cruz (10): (Sainetes) El mufiue- 
los, Las castafieras picadas, La casa de Téca- 
me-Roque (1); Las tertulias de Madrid (1); 
Four Sainetes (1); Sainetes (Kany) (1); 
Sainetes (Ginn ed.) (1); In Ten Spanish 
Farces, Northup ed. (1); Any five of the 
Sainetes (1); (Sainetes): La plaza mayor, 
Manolo, Las castafieras picadas, La pradera 
de San Isidro, La Petra y la Juana (1); Se- 
lections from Northup, Ten Spanish Farces 
(1); Sainetes (two or three) (1). 

Leandro Fernandez de Moratin (10): El st de 
las nifias (7); El st de las nifias, La comedia 
nueva (1); El st de las nifias (Brett ed.) (1); 
La comedia nueva (1). 

José Francisco de Isla y Rojo (3): Fray Gerun- 
dio (Selections) (1); Fray Gerundio (5 
chapters) (1); Fray Gerundio or Gil Blas (1). 

Torres Villarroel, acquaintance with (1). 

Gregorio Mayans y Siscar, acquaintance with 


(1). 
MODERN PERIOD 


DRAMA 

Zorrilla, Don Juan Tenorio or Duque de Rivas, 
Don Alvaro (1). 

One of these four: Don Alvaro; Martinez de la 
Rosa, La conjuracién de Venecia; Hartzen- 
busch, Los amantes de Teruel; Garcia Gutié- 
rrez, El trovador (1). 

One of these three: El trovador, Los amantes 
de Teruel or Don Juan Tenorio (1). 

Martinez de la Rosa, La conjuracién de Ve- 
necia (2). 

Duque de Rivas (10): His theory of Romanti- 
cism (1); Don Alvaro (9). 

Garcia Gutiérrez (8): Acquaintance with (1); 
El trovador (7). 

Hartzenbusch (3): Acquaintance with (1); Los 
amantes de Teruel (2). 

Gil y Z4rate, Guzmén el Bueno (1). 

José Zorrilla (10): Read one play: suggested, 
Don Juan Tenorio (3); Don Juan Tenorio 
(6); Don Juan Tenorio, CA (1). 

Bretén de los Herreros, Marcela (3). 





HIsPANIA 


Tamayo y Baus, Un drama nuevo (8). 

One of these two: Lépez de Ayala, Consuelo; 
Tamayo y Baus, Un drama nuevo (1). 

Adelardo Lépez de Ayala (4): El tanto por 
ciento (3); Consuelo (1). 

Nufiez de Arce, El haz de lefia (2). 

José Echegaray (9): El gran Galeoto or O 
Locura o santidad (1); El gran Galeoto (6); 
O locura o santidad (1); El gran Galeoto and 
O locura o santidad (1). 

Angel Guimerd, Tierra baja (1). 

Pérez Galdés (10): Suggested reading: Electra 
and El abuelo (1); La loca de la casa (3); El 
abuelo or Mariucha (1); El abuelo (3); Reali- 
dad (1); Electra, La loca de la casa, or Santa 
Juana de Castilla (1). 

Joaquin Dicenta, Juan José (1). 


POETRY 

Duque de Rivas (4): Selections (1); OBSV (1); 
Un castellano leal (1); Un castellano leal, CE 
(1). 

Espronceda (12): Selections, OBSV (1); Poe- 
sias escogidas (1); Canto a Teresa (1); Canto 
a Teresa, CE (1); El estudiante de Salamanca, 
CE (1); Selections (2); Poestas (1); Poems 
(Ginn) (1); A Jarifa en una orgia and Can- 
cién del pirata (1); El estudiante de Sala- 
manca (1); El estudiante de Salamanca, A 
Teresa, and selected poems (1). 

Bécquer (10): Selections (3); Rimas (5); Rimas 
y leyendas, CA (1); Poestas escogidas (1). 

José Zorrilla (7): Acquaintance with (1); Se- 
lections (2); Selections, OBSV (2); Poestas 
escogidas (1); A buen juez mejor testigo (1). 

Campoamor (7): Selections (4); Acquaintance 
with (1); Poestas escogidas (1); Selections, 
OBSV (1). 

Nufiez de Arce (4): Acquaintance with (1); 
Selections (1); Selections, OBSV (1); Poestas 
escogidas (1). 

Rosalia de Castro, Selection, OBSV (1). 


PROSE 


Larra (13): Articulos de costumbres (Selections) 
(1); 100 pp., CC (1); El casarse pronto y 
mal, Vuelva usted mafiana, El castellano 
viejo (1); Three sketches (1); Five articulos 
(1); Acquaintance with (1); Selections in 
Knickerbocker and Levy (1); Some Arit- 
culos de costumbres, CC (1); Articulos de 
costumbres, CA (1); El castellano viejo, El 
dia de difuntos (1); One articulo de costum- 
bres (1); Selections (1). 

Mesonero Romanos (7): Three sketches (1); 
Selections in Knickerbocker and Levy (1); 
Escenas matritenses (Selections) (2); Pa- 
norama matritense (One volume) (1); One 
articulo de costumbres (1); Selections (1). 

Fernfn Caballero (5): La Gaviota (Heath 
ed. acceptable) (1); Ferndén Caballero and 
the theory of Realism (1); La Gaviota (3). 
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Fern4n Caballero or Pereda, one cuadro de 
costumbres (1). 

Bécquer (4): Leyendas (3); Legends, Tales and 
Poems (1). 

Pedro Antonio de Alarcén (11): One novel: 
suggested, El sombrero de tres picos (10); El 
escaéndalo (1). 

One novel from Valera, Pepita Jiménez; Pe- 
reda, Pefias arriba; Pardo Baz&én, Los pazos 
de Ulloa (1). 

Jacinto Octavio Picén, Selection in Knicker- 
bocker and Levy (1). 

Juan Valera (13): One novel: suggested, Pe- 
pita Jiménez or Juanita la larga (1); Pepita 
Jiménez (12). 

José Maria de Pereda (9): Pefias arriba (2); 
Pefias arriba or Sotileza (2); Sotileza (2); 
Escenas montafiesas (1); Pefias arriba or 
Escenas montafiesas or Sotileza (1); Sotileza, 
El sabor de la tierruca (1). 

Pérez Galdés: Gloria, Torquemada en la ho- 
guera (1); Gloria, Misericordia (1); Dofia 
Perfecta (3); Misericordia, Angel Guerra (1); 
One of the following: Dofia Perfecta, Miseri- 
cordia, Angel Guerra, Fortunata y Jacinta 
(1); Dofia Perfecta, Misericordia (1); Na- 
zarin, El caballero encantado, Misericordia, 
and one Episodio nacional (1); Dofia Per- 
fecta, Zaragoza (1); Dofia Perfecta, Zaragoza 
or Marianela (1); Dofia Perfecta, Zaragoza, 
El amigo manso, Torquemada en la hoguera 
(1); Dofia Perfecta and one other novel (1); 
Angel Guerra and Dofia Perfecta, or Miseri- 
cordia and Nazarin, and one episodio na- 
cional (1). 

Pardo Bazan (7): Morrifia (1); Los pazos de 
Ulloa or La madre naturaleza (3); Acquaint- 
ance with (1); Los pazos de Ulloa (2). 

Pardo Bazdn, Los pazos de Ulloa or Leopoldo 
Alas, La Regenta (1). 

Leopoldo Alas (3): Selection in Knickerbocker 
and Levy (1); La Regenta (1); Pédginas 
escogidas (ed. Calleja) (1). 

Palacio Valdés (9): La hermana San Sulpicio 
(3); La alegria del capitan Ribot (1); José 
(1); Selection in Knickerbocker and Levy 
(1); Marta y Maria, La alegria del capitén 
Ribot (1); One novel (1); José, or La her- 
mana San Sulpicio, or Santa Rogelia (1). 

Emilio Castelar, Discursos (Selections) (1). 

Angel Ganivet (5): Idearium espafiol (3); 
Idearium espafiol (Selections) (2). 

Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios de critica li- 
teraria (Selections) (1). 


CONTEMPORARY PERIOD 


PROSE 


Miguel de Unamuno (12): Vida de don Quijote 
y Sancho (1); Contra esto y aquello (two or 
three essays) (1); Del sentimiento trdgico de 
la vida (Selections) (2); Del sentimiento 


tradgico de la vida (2); En torno al casticismo 
or Vida de don Quijote y Sancho (1); Del 
sentimiento trdgico de la vida and Niebla 
(1); Del sentimiento traégico de la vida, CA 
(1); Acquaintance with (1); Tres novelas 
ejemplares y un prélogo or Ensayos (1); 
Selected essays and one novel (1). 

José Martinez Ruiz (Azorin) (9): Pédginas 
escogidas (ed. Calleja) (3); Trasunto de 
Espafia, CA (1); Castilla (1); Los pueblos or 
Al mérgen de los clésicos (1); Una hora de 
Espafia (1); Castilla (two or three essays) 
(1); One novel and one essay (1). 

Pio Baroja (14): El drbol de la ciencia (6); One 
novel: Parador Rey or El mundo es anst 
(1); Zalacatn (Knopf) and La busca (1); One 
novel (1) Silvestre Paradox (1); Mala hierba 
(1); Parador Rey (1); Camino de perfeccién 
(1); Las inquietudes de Shanti Andia, or 
Zalacain el aventurero (1). 

Valle-Incl4n (13): Sonata de otofio (2); Flor de 
santidad (3); Sonata de primavera, CA (1); 
Las sonatas (1); Marquesa Rosalinda (1); 
The Sonatas or Romance de lobos (1); Sonata 
de primavera (1); One of the Sonatas (1); 
Jardin umbrio (1); Two Sonatas (1). 

Blasco Ibé&fiez (8): La barraca (5); La barraca 
or Cafias y barro (2); Flor de mayo, Los 
cuatro jinetes del Apocalipsis (1). Blasco 
Ibdfiez, La barraca or Cafias y barro; or 
Pereda, Sotileza or El sabor de la tierruca 
(1). 

Ramén Pérez de Ayala (7): La pata de la ra- 
posa (1); La caida de los Limones (1); Tigre 
Juan, El curandero de su honra (1); Belar- 
mino y Apolonio (1); Tigre Juan (1); One of 
the Novelas poemdticas (1); One novel (1). 

Salvador de Madariaga, Ingleses, franceses y 
espafioles (1). 

Juan Ramén Jiménez, Platero y yo (2). 

José Ortega y Gasset (9): Espafia invertebrada 
(1); Two or three essays from El espectador 
(1); La rebelién de las masas (Selections) 
(1); La rebelién de las masas (1); Notas (1); 
El espectador (two essays), La rebelién de las 
masas (1); La rebelién de las masas, CA (1); 
Espafia invertebrada (Selections) (1); Se- 
lected essays (1). 

Ricardo Leén (3): Casta de hidalgos (2); One 
novel (1). 

Concha Espina, La esfinge maragata (1). 

Ramén Sender (2): Crénica del alba (1); Imén, 
Siete domingos rojos, or El lugar del hombre 
(1). 

DRAMA 

Jacinto Benavente (13): Los intereses creados 
or La malquerida (1); La malquerida (2); 
Los intereses creados and La malquerida (2); 
Los intereses creados, CA (1); Los intereses 
creados, and one of these: La malquerida, La 
noche del sdbado, Sefiora ama (1); Los in- 
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tereses creados (3); One of the following: Los 
intereses creados, Rosas de otofio, Los mal- 
hechores del bien (1); La malquerida or Los 
intereses creados or Por las nubes or Los 
malhechores del bien (1); Los intereses crea- 
dos; one or two other plays (1). 

Serafin y Joaquin Alvarez Quintero (10): 
Puebla de las mujeres (1); Puebla de las 
mujeres or El amor que pasa (1); Los galeo- 
tes (2); One of the following: Dofia Clarines, 
Pepita Reyes, El genio alegre, Las flores 
(1); El genio alegre (1); El patio (1); Los 
galeotes or El patio (1); Las flores or Puebla 
de las mujeres (1); Two or three plays (1). 

Manuel Linares Rivas (5): La garra (2); El 
abolengo (2); One or two plays (1). 

Eduardo Marquina, En Flandes se ha puesto el 
sol (5). 

Gregorio Martinez Sierra (9): Cancién de cuna 
(7); Cancién de cuna, Mamé4, or Primavera 
en otofio (1); Cancién de cuna and one other 
play (1). 

Carlos Arniches (2): Three Sainetes (1); Saine- 
tes rdpidos (1). 

Federico Garcia Lorca (2): Bodas de sangre 
(1); Yerma or Fernanda Alba (1). 


POETRY 

Miguel de Unamuno, Poesias, CA (1). 

Antonio Machado (9): Selections (4); Poe- 
stas, CA (1); Poestas completas (Selections) 
(2); Campos de Castilla (1); Selected poems, 
OBSV (1). 

Manuel Machado (3): Selections (2); Alma 
(Selections) (1). 

Selections from Antonio and Manuel Ma- 
chado, OBSV (1). 

Juan Ramén Jiménez (8): Selected poems, 
OBSV (1); Poesias, CA (1); Any poem from 
the Segunda antologia poética (1); Segunda 
antologia poética, ed. Calpe (Selections) (1); 
Selections (3); Segunda antologia poética 
(Selections) (1). 

Jorge Guillén (2): Selected poems from Cén- 
tico (1); Cantico (two poems) (1). 

Pedro Salinas, Selections (1). 

Rafael Alberti, Selections (2). 

Federico Garcia Lorca (6): Selections (3); Se- 
lected poems (1); Romancero gitano (2). 


SPANISH AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


PROSE 

Herndén Cortés (2): Cartas de relacién (1); Se- 
lections, ASAL (1). 

Bernal Diaz del Castillo (2): Historia de la 
conquista de Mézico (Selections) (1); Selec- 
tions, ASAL (1). 

Inca Garcilaso de la Vega (4): Comentarios 
reales (1); Comentarios reales (Selections) 
(2); Selections, ASAL (1). 


HISPANIA 


Sigiienza y Géngora, Infortunios de Alonso 
Ramirez (1). 

Concolorcorvo, El Lazarillo de ciegos caminan- 
tes (Selections) (1). 

Fernéndez de Lizardi (5): El periquillo sar- 
niento (4); Selections, ASAL (1). 

Simén Bolivar (2): Cartas (two) (1), Cartas y 
discursos (Selections) (1). 

Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (5): Facundo 
(5); Selections, ASAL (1); Facundo (Selec- 
tions) (1). 

José Marmol, Amalia (6). 

Alberto Blest Gana, Martin Rivas (3). 

Jorge Isaacs, Maria (5). 

Ignacio Manuel Altamirano: El Zarco, or La 
navidad en las montafias (1). 

Juan Leén Mera, Cumandé (2). 

Ricardo Palma (5): Selections, ASAL (1); 
Tradiciones peruanas (1); Tradiciones perua- 
nas (Selections in Pequefia antologia de 
Lima) (1); Tradiciones peruanas (Selections) 
(2). 

Rubén Darfo, Azul (2). 

Juan Montalvo (2): Siete tratados (read any 
two) (1); Siete tratados (Selections) (1). 
José Marti (2): Obras escogidas (Selections) 

(1); Selections, ASAL (1). 

Lucio Mansilla, Una ezcursién a los indios 
ranqueles (1). 

José Enrique Rodé (6): Ariel (5); Péginas 
escogidas (1). 

Manuel Diaz Rodriguez (3): Sangre patricia 
(2); Idolos rotos or Sangre patricia (1). 

Enrique Rodriguez Larreta, La gloria de Don 
Ramiro (4). 

Javier de Viana, Guri (Selections) (1). 

Francisco Garcia Calderén, La creacién de un 
continente (1). 

Manuel Galvez (4): La maestra normal (3); La 
maestra normal, El mal metafisico, or Nacha 
Regules (1). 

Mariano Azuela, Los de abajo (6). 

Eduardo Barrios, El hermano asno (2). 

Carlos Reyles (3): Beba (1); La raza de Cain 
(1); El embrujo de Sevilla or El terrufio (1). 

Benito Lynch (4): El inglés de los giiesos (3); 
El inglés de los giiesos or Los caranchos de la 
Florida (1). 

Horacio Quiroga (2): Cuentos (Selections) (1); 
Selections, ASAL (1). 

Pedro Prado, Alsino (2). 

Baldomero Lillo, Sub sole (1). 

Joaquin Edwards Bello, El roto (1). 

Alfonso Reyes (2): Selections (1); Selections, 
ASAL (1). 

Ricardo Giiraldes, Don Segundo Sombra (7). 

José Eustacio Rivera, La vordgine (5). 

José Vasconcelos (2): La raza césmica (1); 
Selections, ASAL (1). 

Martin Luis Guzmén, El dguila y la serpiente 
(1). 
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Rémulo Gallegos, Dofia Barbara (8). 

Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes (3): El indio (2); 
El indio or Tierra (1). 

Ciro Alegria (5): El mundo es ancho y ajeno 
(3); La serpiente de oro (2). 

Pedro Henriquez Urefia, Siete ensayos en 
busca de nuestra expresién (1). 

Don Segundo Sombra or Dofia Barbara or Los 
de abajo (1). 

Eduardo Acevedo Diaz, Soledad (1). 

Rufino Blanco-Fombona, El hombre de hierro 
or El hombre de oro (1). 

José Rubén Romero, Mi caballo, mi perro y 
mi rifle or La vida initil de Pito Pérez (1). 


DRAMA 


Ferndn Gonzdlez de Eslava, Autos y coloquios 
(ed. Rojas Garciduefias) (1). 

Pedro de Peralta Barnuevo: Fin de fiesta, from 
Afectos vencen finezas (1). 

Florencio Sénchez (8): One play (1); La gringa 
(4); M’hijo el dotor or La gringa (2); La 
gringa, M’hijo el dotor, or Nuestros hijos (1). 


POETRY 
Bernardo de Balbuena, La grandeza mezicana 


(1). 

Alonso de Ercilla y Zdfiiga (4): Acquaintance 
with (1); La araucana (1); Selections, ASAL 
(1); La araucana (Selections) (1). 

Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz (5): A few poems 
(2); Poestas (1); Poems in anthologies of 
Beltran, Coester, or Oyuela (2). 

José Joaquin Olmedo (4): Selections, ASAL or 
APEH (3); La victoria de Junin (1). 

Andrés Bello (2): Selections, ASAL (1); Poe- 
stas (selected) (1). 

José Maria Heredia (4): Selections, ASAL or 
APEH (2); Poesias (1). 

Esteban Echeverria (4): Selections, ASAL or 
APEH (3); La cautiva and El matadero 
(prose) (1). 

Olegario Victor Andrade, El nido de céndores 
(2). 

Juan Zorrilla de San Martin (3): Tabaré (2); 
Selections, ASAL (1). 

Hilario Ascasubi, Santos Vega, El payador (1). 

Estanislao del Campo (3): Fausto (1); Selec- 
tion, ASAL (1); Fausto (Selections) (1). 

José Hernandez (5): Martin Fierro (3); Selec- 
tion, ASAL (1); Martin Fierro (Selections) 
(1). 

Rafael Obligado, Selection, ASAL (1). 

Guillermo Blest Gana, Versos (1). 

Guillermo Valencia, Selections, APEH (1). 

Manuel Gutiérrez Né&jera (4): Selections, 


ASAL or APEH (2); Poems in anthologies of 
Beltran, Coester, Onis, or Oyuela (2). 

ay del Casal, Selections, ASAL or APEH 

Alfred Coester, Anthology of the Modernist 
Movement... (2). 

C. D. Craig, The Modernist Trend in Hispanic 
America (1). 

José Asuncién Silva, Selections, ASAL or 
APEH (3). 

José Marti, Poesias (Selections) (1). 

Rubén Darfo (10): Some poems (1); Selec- 
tions, ASAL (1); Prosas Profanas (1); Can- 
tos de vida y esperanza (2); Cantos, CA (1); 
Poestas escogidas (2); Selected lyrics (Coes- 
ter, Anthology) (1); Poems in anthologies of 
Beltran, Coester, Onis, or Oyuela (1). 

— Lugones, Selections, ASAL or APEH 
(3). 

Amado Nervo (3): Selections, ASAL (2); Se- 
lected lyrics (Coester) (1); Selections, 
ASAL or APEH (1). 

Santos Chocano, Selections, ASAL or APEH 
(3). 

Herrera y Reissig, Selections, ASAL or APEH 
(2). 

Gonzd4lez Martinez, Selections, ASAL (1). 

Gabriela Mistral (4): Desolacién (2); Selec- 
tions, ASAL (1); Sus mejores poemas (1). 

Delmira Agustini (2): Selections, ASAL (1); 
Selections, ASAL or APEH (1). 

Juana de Ibarbourou (2): Selections, ASAL 
(1); Selections, ASAL or APEH (1). 

Ramén Lépez Velarde (2): Selections, ASAL 
(1); Selections, ASAL or APEH (1). 

Jorge Luis Borges, Selections, ASAL (1). 

Pablo Neruda (2): Selection, ASAL (1); Se- 
lections, ASAL or APEH (1). 

Rafael Arévalo Martinez, Selections, ASAL or 
APEH (1). 

Abbreviations 

ALE Romera Navarro: Aniologia de la 

literatura espafiola 
APEH Onis: Antologia de la poesia espafiola 
e hispanoamericana 

ASA Ford: A Spanish Anthology 

ASAL Hespelt: An Anthology of Spanish 
American Literature 

BAE _ Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles 

BE Biblioteca del estudiante 

CA Coleccién Austral 

CC Clasicos Castellanos 


* CE Coleccién Ebro 


GAP Buchanan, Golden Age Poetry 
OBSV Ozford Book of Spanish Verse 
OSR ‘Ford: Old Spanish Readings 








AN EXAMPLE OF HISPANIC ORIGINALITY 


Euiss L. RIvers 
Dartmouth College 


One of the advantages that the His- 
panist enjoys is the wealth of material 
in his field that has yet to be brought to 
light. The literatures of England, France, 
and Germany have been subjected to 
the scrutiny of many scholars for many 
years, and their canons are little short 
of definitively established. The frontiers 
of the Hispanist’s field of research, on the 
other hand, have yet to reach any such 
degree of stability; they continue to ex- 
pand, frequently taking in large tracts 
of new and unexplored territory. An 
example of this is the virtually unknown 
poetry of Francisco de Aldana (1537- 
1578),! which, except in anthological 
fragments, has not been re-edited since 
the sixteenth century. A single sonnet of 
his suffices to convince us of his original- 
ity and power; in fact, the following 
sonnet is so unique that we are at a loss 
as to how it can be made to fit into the 
accepted sonnet tradition, for we find 
nothing like it in Petrarch or in the 
Petrarchists of Italy, France, or England. 


*“‘s:Cudl es la causa, mi Damén, que estando 
en la lucha de amor juntos trabados 
con lenguas, brazos, pies, y encadenados 
cual vid que entre el jazmin se va enredando 
y que el vital aliento ambos tomando 
en nuestros labios, de chupar cansados, 
en medio a tanto bien somos forzados 
llorar y suspirar de cuando en cuando?” 
“Amor, mi Filis bella, que all4 dentro 
nuestras almas junté, quiere en su fragua 
los cuerpos ajuntar también tan fuerte 
que no pudiendo, como esponja el agua, 
pasar del alma al dulce amado centro, 
llora el velo mortal su avara suerte.’” 


The only thing Petrarchan about this 
sonnet is that it too presents love as a 
painful process, as frustration. But the 
frustration of the conventional Petrar- 
chan lover seems in most cases to be the 


result of unconsummated physical desire, 
and the Petrarchan ideal is often not 
consummation at all, but a sort of sub- 
limation. We find none of that in this 
case: here the lady, who is definitely not 
a donna angelicata, expresses with many 
realistic details the disillusion which 
results from the fulfillment of physical 
desire, and the lover attempts to explain 
in a philosophic or scientific way this 
very well-defined emotional situation. 

The octet contains only one phrase 
which can be identified as conventional 
poetic diction: “lucha de amor” had been 
used at least as early as the serranillas 
of Juan Ruiz and of the Marqués de 
Santillana’ as a circumlocution, com- 
pletely unambiguous, for the act of love. 
But the descriptive details of the octet 
involve no circumlocution at all: “. .. el 
vital aliento ambos tomando / en nues- 
tros labios, de chupar cansados.. .” 
This phrase, with its almost breathless 
enjambement, renders in the most direct 
way a scene of panting exhaustion. Like 
“lucha de amor,” “chupar’’ calls to mind 
the perhaps Oriental realism of Spanish 
medieval poetry rather than the quintes- 
sential world of the Petrarchan conven- 
tion. Saliva, for example, is not mentioned 
in the poetic kisses of the Provengal, 
or Occidental, tradition; Don Sem Tob 
de Carrién, however, writes, ‘Fallé 
boca sabrosa, saliva muy temprada: / 
non vi tan dulce cosa, mas agra a la 
dexada.’”* 

But, surprisingly enough, it is Lucre- 
tius, the Roman Epicurean who was so 
upset by religion and sex, who furnishes 
the nearest thing to a “source” for this 
realistic passage: 


Adfigunt avide corpus iunguntque salivas 
oris et inspirant pressantes dentibus ora, 
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nequiquam, quoniam nil inde abradere 
possunt 
nec penetrare et abire in corpus corpore 
toto. 
(De Rerum Natura, IV, vss. 1108-1111) 


Like the Arabic poets (see note 4), Lucre- 
tius mentions the intermingling of the 
lovers’ saliva, but with disgust rather 
than pleasure. These four Latin hexame- 
ters characterize precisely the same 
struggle and frustration that we find in 
Aldana’s octet. 

The sestet is quite different in tone. 
It is reminiscent of the mythological 
and analogical theories of love expounded 
in Plato’s Symposium, the most closely 
studied philosophic text of the Renais- 
sance Neoplatonists.* It is Leén Hebreo, 
the most sensual of the major Neopla- 
tonic philosophers of the Renaissance, 
who supplies what is probably the imme- 
diate source for Aldana’s philosophic 
sestet; we have here even the same ques- 
tion-answer form: 


Soffa—,Por qué causa, habiendo alcanzado 
{los amantes] su deseo, crece su pasién? 
Filén—Porque el tal amor es deseo de unién 
perfecta del amante con la persona amada, la 
cual no puede ser sino con la total penetracién 
del uno en el otro. Esto en los 4nimos, que son 
espirituales, es posible . . . Pero en losdiversos 
cuerpos, que cada uno de ellos requiere propio 
lugar sefialado, esta tal unién y penetracién 
no se puede alcanzar, y la que se alcanza, 
respecto de la que se desea, deja, después de 
alcanzada, mds ardiente el deseo de aquella 
unién que perfectamente no se puede con- 
seguir. 


So much for historical sources. The 
fact remains that Aldana’s sonnet, as a 
poem, is profoundly original. We have 
already noticed the lack of conventional 
poetic diction: everyday words such as 
“lenguas, brazos, y pies” make the close 
physical contact described in the octet 
seem completely earthy. By “everyday” 
words I mean what Mr. W. K. Wimsatt 
has defined as words of the “substantive 
level,’”’ the antithesis of the following cir- 
cumlocution: ‘Metallic blade wedded to 
ligneous rod, / Wherewith the rustic 


swain upturns the sod.’’”? The substantive- 
level word, “spade,” is straddled, on the 
one hand, by more generic nouns (blade, 
rod) and, on the other, by more specific 
adjectives (metallic, ligneous). The coup- 
let and the word “spade,” though they 
refer to the same object, stylistically 
could not be more different. A Baroque 
poet of the “culterano” type, such as 
Géngora, consistently avoids the spade- 
level word by various logical and meta- 
phoric devices: a lady’s eyes are auto- 
matically “soles,” not “ojos.” But a 
“conceptista’”’ such as Donne wrote po- 
etry whose high degree of concentration is 
largely dependent, as Mr. Wimsatt has 
demonstrated, upon the verbal economy 
of calling a spade a spade. 

The octet forms a single sentence in 
which the physical scene is described 
and the emotional problem formulated 
by the female voice. All the physical 
details in the octet are subordinated to 
this question: ‘“:Cudl es la causa, mi 
Damén, que estando /.../en medio a 
tanto bien somos forzados/llorar y 
suspirar de cuando en cuando?” Some- 
what ironically, the words ‘‘tanto bien” 
sum up all the details of the “lucha de 
amor,” sweaty details which in them- 
selves do not tend to glorify the “lucha.” 
More explicitly paradoxical is the ques- 
tion itself: Why, in the midst of this 
“pleasant” situation, are we forced to 
weep? 

The sestet is also a single sentence, the 
answering voice of the lover, the philoso- 
pher, who explains away the apparent 
paradox: Love joins souls, but strives 
in vain to make bodies participate fully 
in that union. Despite the shift into 
philosophy, the diction remains pre- 
dominantly on the substantive level. 
The last line, “llora el velo mortal su 
avara suerte,” is the only example of 
conventional poetic diction. But its 
elements are strictly functional. “Llora” 
ties in firmly with “llorar,” for it occupies 
the same relative position in the sestet 
as “‘llorar” does in the octet. “Velo mor- 
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tal’ and ‘“‘avara suerte” emphasize the 
obstacular nature of the body, its fated 
frustration in love. 

The simile found in the second tercet 
is different from the typical Petrarchan 
figure, of the “‘cabello-oro” variety, in 
which the vehicle simply serves to in- 
tensify a certain beautiful quality of the 
tenor. “Como esponja el agua” is poet- 
ically expressive in the more intellectual 
fashion of a Platonic analogy or of the 
figures of the English metaphysical 
poets. The compenetration of water and 
sponge expresses precisely that im- 
possibly intimate union of body and soul 
for which the lovers long. This simile is 
a key to the whole sonnet, conjuring up 
that ideal Platonic mode of existence 
from which the body is excluded by its 
very nature. 

Despite paradoxes and philosophy, this 
sonnet, unlike most sonnets of the Pe- 
trarchan convention, is in its orientation 
explicitly physical rather than spiritual. 
The problem, as formulated in the octet, 
arises from a purely physical situation. 
The analysis of the problem, though it 
begins with the recognition of a spiritual 
uniting of souls through love, explains 
that the frustration of the lovers is 
physical, that it is the body that weeps. 
The “marriage of true minds” is taken 
for granted; the “impediments” are 
seen as quite real and not to be ignored. 
This sonnet, then, is unique in sixteenth- 
century literature. Admittedly it lacks 
the classic modulation of tone that 
characterizes Petrarch or Garcilaso; but 
it is provocatively complex in its violent, 
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yet almost nostalgic, presentation of the 
deep frustration of physical love. This is 
the sort of poetry which makes us realize 
that Hispanic literature is often star- 
tlingly original. And we do not know what 
further examples of this originality are 
still waiting to be discovered. 


NOTES 


‘For biographical data, see the Romanic 
Review, XLIV (1953). 

* Todas las obras que hasta agora se han podido 
hallar del Capitan Francisco de Aldana, Al- 
caide de San Sebastian, que fué Maestro de 
Campo General del Rey de Portugal en la jor- 
nada de Africa, a do murié peleando. . . (Ma- 
drid, 1593), fol. 41. Punctuation and orthog- 
raphy have been modernized. 

* Cf. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, ‘‘Sobre primitiva 
lirica espafiola,”’ Cultura Neolatina, Anno III 
(1943), pp. 211-212. For this and the following 
note I am gratefully indebted to Don Rafael 
Lapesa, of the Real Academia Espafiola. 
‘Quoted by Américo Castro in Espafia en su 
historia (Buenos Aires, 1948), p. 563; see his 
valuable comments pp. 563-564. “‘La alusién 
a la saliva prestarfa un matiz libidinoso a una 
poesia occidental, antes y ahora; pero en la 
literatura drabe se trata de un lugar comin 
perfectamente normal.’’ Cf. Géngora’s son- 
net, ‘‘La dulce boca que a beber convida. . .” 
5 Both Marsilio Ficino and Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola wrote detailed commentaries 
on the Symposium, or Convivium, of Plato. 
*Leén Hebreo, Didlogos de Amor, trans. el 
Inca Garcilaso, ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, Ort- 
genes de la novela, IV (NBAE, XXI), 307. I 
have modernized the orthography. 

™W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., in “The Substantive 
Level,”” Sewanee Review, LIX (1951), 624. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 
Since the foregoing was written, there has 
been published in Spain a “reimpresién” of a 
sixteenth-century edition of Aldana’s works. 
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MARIANO LATORRE 


Homero CaAsTILLo 
Northwestern University 


Muy escasa ha sido la publicidad lo- 
grada por la obra de Mariano Latorre 
Court en los Estados Unidos,' especial- 
mente si se la compara con la alcanzada 
por otros autores contempordneos suyos. 
No es del caso detenernos a considerar las 
causas a que obedece el casi completo 
anonimato en que ha permanecido la 
labor literaria de Latorre, si bien es 
pertinente no dejar de indicar que, por 
otra parte, la buena acogida dispensada a 
sus creaciones se ha extendido mas all4 
del suelo chileno y ha llegado a ser objeto 
de numerosas ediciones y estudios dentro 
y fuera de los limites de su patria.” 

Este interés constante que por espacio 
de cuarenta y tantos afios ha suscitado 
la obra de Latorre entre los lectores de 
habla espafiola es un tanto sintomatico e 
inclina a creer que, sin duda, obedece a 
algunos méritos intrinsecos de sus crea- 
ciones. Quiz4s no sea prematuro, a estas 
alturas, dejar bien establecido que atin 
queda mucho por desentrafiar y que la 
critica de que disponemos hasta el 
momento, aunque abundante y exacta 
en muchas de sus apreciaciones, parece 
todavia fragmentaria y parcial en al- 
gunos de sus aspectos. Se impone, pues, 
un estudio de conjunto que, sin el 
apasionamiento de detractores y defen- 
sores, ponga en su debida perspectiva 
la contribucién de Latorre a las letras 
hispanas y deje establecidas, de una 
vez por todas, las constantes y directrices 
artisticas que, como literato, lo dis- 
tinguen de sus contempordneos. 

Sin embargo, en el caso de Latorre 
no se hace necesario aventurar generaliza- 
ciones interpretativas que acaso facil- 
mente pudieran ser puestas en tela de 
juicio. En efecto, algunos aspectos bio- 
graficos y en especial varias declaraciones 


del autor mismo poseen un inestimable 
valor autocritico porque guardan tan es- 
trecha relacién con su obra que los ras- 
gos distintivos que al critico interesa des- 
tacar resultan indiscutiblemente obvios. 

No se debiera olvidar que Mariano 
Latorre nacié el afio 1886 en Cobquecura, 
pequefio villorio de la provincia del 
Maule, y que alli pasé sus primeros afios 
rodeado de los armadores de barcos, 
pequefios navegantes y huasos chilenos 
que, por entonces, pululaban en esa 
regién. Hizo sus estudios en provincia, 
no muy alejado de las tierras surefias 
que siempre ha afiorado con gran devo- 
cién y cursé los afios universitarios en la 
capital ya muy distante del terrufio y 
Ileno de nostalgias por volverle a sentir 
palpitar en su corazén. Se dedicé més 
tarde a la ensefianza, primero dictando 
clases en varios liceos fiscales y posterior- 
mente en el Instituto Pedagégico de la 
Universidad de Chile, donde desempefié la 
c&tedra de literatura chilena hasta el 
momento de jubilar. 

Los inolvidables afios juveniles trans- 
curridos en el terrufio mismo o alejado 
de él sintiendo la nostalgia lugarefia 
sirvieron de motivacién a la casi totalidad 
de su obra literaria. De esta etapa de 
su vida, Latorre ha dejado confesiones 
que por su intimidad son de un mérito 
incomparable para comprender lo medu- 
lar de su produccién literaria como cuen- 
tista, novelista y ensayista: 


Naci y vivi en provincia hasta los veinte 
afios. En el Maule, arrullado por las grandes 
olas de la barra, transcurrié mi juventud. 

Mi abuelo bordelés ponfa quillas de veleros 
y vapores en la pedregosa margen del Maule. 
Mi abuelo vasco comandaba esos buques que, 
cargados de cereales y maderas, recorrian toda 
la costa de la América del Sur. 

Por eso, al verlos partir hacia el horizonte 
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prendidas las velas a sus mdstiles, como blan- 
cas prisioneras, era algo de mf mismo lo que 
se alejaba y también algo mfo volvia, bau- 
tizado con la sal de las mareas, cuando entraba 
brava a la ria o un golpe de mar traicionero 
los arrojaba a la playa de Quivolgo.* 


He aqui el preludio de una conviccién 
que, con el correr de los afios, se ha ido 
arraigando mds y mas hasta convertirse 
en una especie de credo estético, al cual 
el autor se ha cefiido con ejemplar y 
sincera fidelidad. No es raro que desde 
la publicacién de su primer trabajo, 
Cuentos del Maule (1912) hasta el apare- 
cimiento de su tltima obra, El caracol 
(1952), Latorre haya introducido innova- 
ciones formales o haya perfeccionado la 
delineacién de los personajes y la compo- 
sicién episédica de la trama; pero, si, es 
notable que en todo momento haya tenido 
el don admirable de dejar estampado en 
sus cuentos, novelas y ensayos el residuo 
emotivo-sentimental que siempre ha 
saturado su espiritu. Con esponténea y 
ejemplar franqueza, Latorre ha querido 
prologar sus relatos nacionales comuni- 
cando al lector las impresiones humano- 
ambientales y las reacciones de su yo 
que desde hace tiempo le han venido 
induciendo a dar “sentido y forma” a 
sus narraciones: 


Mi juventud me recuerda un ndufrago, 
arrojado por un temporal a la playa del Maule, 
sin imaginarme que habia un pais, el mfo, 
tras el muro azul de los montes costefios. El 
verdor de un valle paradisiaco, la imponente 
inmovilidad de los Andes, las cuadradas es- 
paldas del huaso chileno, producto natural de 
esa tierra. 

Pero un dia, en una lancha plana, por el 
camino del rio, llegué al valle central. Iba a 
vivir a un pueblo de la provincia de Linares. . . 

Al anochecer el tren se detuvo en una esta- 
cién solitaria. Una calle se perdfa en la cortina 
plomiza de la lluvia, rayada por los amarillen- 
tos reflejos de los faroles de parafina. .. Mi 
corazén de nifio se recogid como un pdjaro 
asustado. Afioraba la claridad de mi rincén 
marino, la sinfonfa de las olas alborotadas, el 
contrabajo ululante de los vientos costeros. . . 

Dorm{i como en pesadilla; pero al amanecer, 
mi alma estaba serena y limpios mis ojos... . 
Me asomé a la calle y mi alma de nifio se cuajé 
de sorpresas. 

Unas casas de tejas obscuras dormitaban, 
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como bueyes cansados, en el dia gris y a cada 
instante el galope de un caballo esparcia el 
lodo hecho agua en arcos de obscuras pellas. 

Unos hombres recios, de barbas desordena- 
das o con agudas perillas de conquistadores, 
cabalgaban en caballos déciles e impetuosos, 
muy diversos de los pingos cansinos de los 
cerros de la costa. 

Eran los huasos del valle central, los verda- 
deros chilenos de todos los tiempos. . . 

Altos, vigorosos, la risa pronta y la palabra 
pintoresca. Mi predileccién estaba decidida. 
As{ lo pensé entonces y sigo penséndolo adn.‘ 


Ciertamente que nada puede iluminar 
mas al critico que estas declaraciones 
explicitas y categéricas. Tal profesién 
de fe queda indiscutiblemente corro- 
borada, si a cada uno de los relatos se 
aplica la pauta que el autor dice haberse 
propuesto. Latorre nunca defrauda es- 
peranzas cuando el lector busca el pre- 
cioso tesoro humano-ambiental que el 
artista ha querido encontrar y se ha 
esforzado por depositar en las pdginas 
que por cuarenta afios ha venido entre- 
gando a su ptblico. 

La vasta labor de este autor chileno', 
aunque todavia dispersa en diarios y 
revistas, ofrece un amplio y abigarrado 
panorama de personajes y escenarios 
chilenos pletéricos de potencialidades 
fisicas y espirituales. Los esforzados 
navegantes del prolongado litoral chileno, 
en Chilenos del mar; los perseverantes 
colonos criollos y extranjeros del extremo 
sur, en Ully y en Zurzulita; los activos 
y ladinos campesinos con toda su rudeza 
e ingenuidad, en Hombres y zorros, 
Viento de mallines y On Panta; los astutos 
y humildes araucanos, en Mapu; en una 
palabra, la poblacién rural en el paisaje 
propio del sur de Chile desfila en cuentos, 
novelas cortas y ensayos con toda la 
vitalidad y el color local que Latorre 
ha sabido descubrir y revelar. Lo que 
primordialmente fascina al autor es el 
campesino chileno en quien, con una 
que otra variante escénica, ve lo més 
promisor, distintivo y enorgullecedor de 
su patria: 


Chile es el huaso. El roto no es sino una 
desviacién urbana de ese hombre. Y constituye 
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la reserva de Chile, porque Chile podria muy 
bien representarse por una huerta que tiene 
una mina a la espalda y una barca pescadora. 

Transformarlo sin que pierda la potencia 
creadora ha de ser la polftica mds hébil. 

Porque tuve fe en ese tipo de hombre, 
consagré mi vida a entenderlo y a pintarlo. 
Puede ser que mi imaginacidén lo haya embelle- 
cido poéticamente pero eso no importa.*® 


A parejas con el admirable estimulo 
espiritual que para Latorre significa la 
presencia del huaso y sus promisoras 
prendas personales, se entrevé con un 
fuerte matiz distintivo la naturaleza que 
modela el cardcter inconfundible del 
campesino chileno. El hombre es in- 
separable de la tierra porque ésta le 
nutre y vigoriza hasta convertirse ambos, 
transubstanciados en intima comunidén, 
en la piedra angular en que se asienta el 
orgullo patrio: 

La Repdblica descansa en el trigal del oro 
del sur y en la morena lenteja de la costa. . . 
su vida depende de la manzana de jugosa 
carne y de la uva, hecha de miel y de sol. . . 
el huaso arrea ganados por los cajones cordille- 
ranos y ... el huaso de Chiloé, medio mari- 
nero, medio campesino, deja sus islas y va a 
Tierra del Fuego a poblar y a cuidar los in- 
mensos rebafios de ovejas de las estepas. 


Amé a mi tierra y la sigo amando con sen- 
sual y primitivo amor.’ 


La indestructible amalgama del chi- 
leno tipico con su ambiente, la mutua 
ayuda que se dan para lograr un prodi- 
gioso grado de vitalidad, he ahi lo in- 
confundiblemente distintivo de los postu- 
lados artisticos que han orientado y en 
que se ha cimentado la labor literaria de 
Latorre en los tltimos cuarenta afios. 
No le han seducido, como él mismo lo 
reconoce, “los refinamientos de lenguaje, 
ni las exquisiteces imitadas,” ni le han 
deslumbrado “los salones lujosos” o el 
moderno cosmopolitismo urbano porque, 
a su modo de ver, el auténtico mérito 
estético de una obra que se precie de 
criollista no ha de ser otra cosa que una 
perfecta ecuacién en que los términos 
dados sean, por una parte, el hombre y 
su tierra y por otra, el amor y el esfuerzo 
del escritor para interpretarlos como 
vivencias tangibles. Lo dem4s es orna- 
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mento accidental, formalidad externa o 
limado superficial que por ningtin motivo 
debe distraer o alejar al artista de la 
integracién emotiva ya gestada con 
firmeza en lo fintimo de su ser; invertir 
el orden de los valores, como lo han 
querido algunos criticos, significaria ter- 
giversar lo dicho por el autor y desfigurar 
lo mas fino e insubstituible de su delicada 
concepcidén estética. 


NOTAS 


1 En la abundante bibliografia critica sobre la 
obra de Mariano Latorre, sélo encontramos los 
siguientes trabajos publicados en los Estados 
Unidos: 

John E. Englekirk, ‘‘“Hombres y Zorros’’, 
Revista Hispdénica Moderna, tv, New York, 
1938. Breve resefia critica con algunas ob- 
servaciones de interés. 

Magda Arce y otros autores, Mariano 
Latorre—Vida y obra—Bibliografia—Antologia, 
New York: Hispanic Institute in the United 
States, 1944. 

Arturo Torres-Rioseco y Rail Silva-Castro, 
Ensayo de bibliografia de la literatura chilena, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. 
Se incluye una lista parcial de las obras de 
Latorre publicadas hasta el afio 1929. En los 
textos escolares norteamericanos hallamos 
algunos cuentos escogidos de Latorre: 

Sturgis E. Leavitt (ed.), Tres cuentos suda- 
mericanos, El finado Valdés, New York: F. 8. 
Crofts & Co., 1935. 

James R. Browne (ed.), Stories of the 
Spanish-Speaking World, “Una astucia de 
Juan Sapo,” Boston: Ginn & Co., 1950. 

Breve alusién a la obra de Latorre se hace 
en los manuales de Spell, Coester, Henriquez- 
Urefia, Torres-Rioseco y en la Outline History 
of Spanish American Literature de E. Herman 
Hespelt y otros autores. 

* Las recopilaciones bibliogréficas de Magda 
Arce y Sidonia Rosenbaum, y de Arturo To- 
rres-Rioseco y Radl Silva-Castro, arriba 
mencionadas, consignan una  bibliografia 
parcial de los muchos articulos cortos, estudios 
y libros referentes a la obra literaria de Ma- 
riano Latorre. 

* Domingo Melfi y Mariano Latorre, “Letras 
chilenas: dos discursos,’’ Atenea, ndmero 156, 
Concepcién (Chile), junio de 1938, p&gs. 340- 
348 


‘Melfi y Latorre, pags. 340-348. 

5 De la larga recopilacién de cuentos y novelas 
de Mariano Latorre, a continuacién extracta- 
mos la primera edicién de las obras m&s conoci- 
das: 

“‘Collares, Lectura Selecta,’’ Afio IT, nim. 51, 
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Santiago: Revista semanal de novelas cortas, 
1927. 

Cuentos del Maule Tipos y Paisajes Chilenos, 
Santiago: Zig-Zag, 1912. 

Cuna de Céndores, Santiago: Imprenta Uni- 
versitaria, 1918. 

Chile, Pats de rincones, Buenos Aires: Espasa- 
Calpe, 1947. 

Chilenos del mar, Santiago: Imprenta Uni- 
versitaria, 1929. 

El choroy de oro, Santiago: Rapa-Nui, 1946. 
Hombres en la selva, Santiago: Zig-Zag, 1933. 
Hombres y zorros, Santiago: Ercilla, 1937. 
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‘‘La confesién de Tognina, Lectura Selecta,” 
Afio I, nim. 1, Santiago: Revista semanal de 
novelas cortas, 1927. 

Mapu, Santiago: Orbe, 1942. 

On Panta, Santiago: Ercilla, 1935. 

Sus mejores cuentos, Santiago: Nascimento, 
1925. 

Ully y otras novelas del Sur, Santiago: Nasci- 
mento, 1923. 

Viento de Mallines, Santiago: Zig-Zag, 1947. 
Zurzulita, Santiago: Chilena, 1920. 

* Melfi y Latorre, pdégs. 340-348. 

7 Melfi y Latorre, pégs. 340-348. 








NOTA SOBRE UN PASAJE DEL QUIJOTE 


ALEJANDRO RamfrEz-ARAUJO 
Washington University 


Conocido es de todos el principio del 
capitulo xxm de la primera parte del 
Quijote, en que se relata la liberacién 
de los galeotes por el caballero andante: 
“Cuenta Cide Hamete Benengeli, autor 
ardbigo y manchego, en esta gravisima, 
altisonante, minima, dulce e imaginada 
historia . . .”” 

En su comento al libro inmortal 
(Madrid, 1947, m, pdg. 157, nota 5), se 
pregunta Rodriguez Marin al llegar a 
este lugar: “‘:Por qué minima después 
de llamarla altisonante? :Se quiso decir 
minuciosa?” El P. Rufo Mendizabal en 
su edicién del Quijote (Madrid, 1945), 
habia escrito (p. 213, nota 4): “Minima 
aqui tal vez signifique minuciosa.” 
Estas preguntas quedan, no obstante, 
sin respuesta, y a tratar de contestarlas 
se encamina esta nota, que consideramos 
tan sdlo como una interpretacién posible 
del pasaje cervantino. 

Muy fundadas razones tenian, al 
parecer, estos comentaristas para pensar 
que el adjetivo minima pudiera acaso 
tomarse aqui en la acepcién de minu- 
ciosa. Una de las cualidades del his- 
toriador Cide Hamete que m4s a menudo 
ensalza Cervantes es precisamente la 
extremada puntualidad con que nos lo 
refiere todo. Bien dice Sansén Carrasco 
al tratar de la primera parte de esta his- 
toria, ya estampada y de la que todos se 
hacen lenguas (m, 3): “No se le quedé 
nada al sabio en el tintero; todo lo dice 
y todo lo apunta.” Y, mds tarde (n, 
7), se vuelve a decir que Cide Hamete 
escribe “‘sin afiadir ni quitar a la historia 
un 4tomo de la verdad.” En la opinién 
del mismo don Quijote (1m, 59), la exacti- 
tud de su historiador es una de las piedras 
de toque que permiten distinguir la au- 
téntica relacién de sus hazafias de la 
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falsa y rastrera que sacé a luz el fingido 
Avellaneda, porque este Ultimo “se 
desvia de la verdad en lo més principal 
de la historia.” Cide Hamete, en cambio, 
narra “con la puntualidad y verdad que 
suele contar las cosas desta historia, por 
minimas que sean” (11, 47). Es, pues, 
de advertir, que Cervantes se sirve, en 
este y otros lugares, del adjetivo minima 
para encarecer la minuciosidad con que 
se expresa Benengeli. Y, no ya sdlo como 
adjetivo, sino como sustantivo ocurre a 
menudo el minima en el transcurso de la 
gran historia. Impaciente don Quijote 
por saber en qué ha parado la embajada 
de Sancho a Dulcinea (I, 31), dice a su 
escudero: “Acaba, cuéntamelo todo; 
no se te quede en el tintero una minima.” 
Palabras estas, como se ve, muy seme- 
jantes a las de Sansén Carrasco. A 
veces, ni aun este vocablo parece satis- 
facer por completo al autor cuando pon- 
dera la fidelidad del relato, y emplea la 
voz seminima para reforzar este con- 
cepto. En una ocasién (11, 40), nos dice, 
en efecto, que debemos estar agradecidos 
al historiador ardbigo “por la curiosidad 
que tuvo en contarnos las seminimas 
della [la historia] sin dejar cosa, por 
menuda que fuese, que no las sacase a 
luz distintamente.’ 

Asi pues, en vista de tanta insistencia 
por parte de Cervantes en lo que respecta 
a la fidelidad del historiador Cide Hamete, 
bien podian los comentaristas pregun- 
tarse si el minima no querria decir 
minuciesa en el texto de que nos ocupa- 
mos, atenudndose de este modo la apa- 
rente oposicién que se nota entre dicho 
adjetivo y el altisonante que le precede. 

Es de observar que, si bien minima, 
como lo dice Covarrubias en su Tesoro 
(ed. 1611, p&g. 550), es “‘superlativo de 
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diminucién,’”’ se empleaba y se sigue 
empleando no pocas veces en grado posi- 
tivo, con el mismo valor que parvus, 
pequefio. En el grado superlativo, apare- 
cia la forma pleondstica mds minima, 
tal como la usamos también hoy. Cuando 
el bailador de las vejigas empezé a 
aporrear al Rucio (mu, 11): “antes qui- 
siera [Sancho], que aquellos golpes se 
los dieran a él en las nifias de los ojos, 
que en el mds minimo pelo de la cola de 
su asno.”’ 

Claro est que el adjetivo se toma aqui 
en su acepcién de diminuto, minisculo, 
pero en otros lugares lo encontramos 
también empleado en sentido figurado. 
En El Celoso extremefio, por ejemplo, 
exclama Loaysa: “juro por la intemerata 
eficacia, donde mds santa y largamente se 
contiene...de no salir ni pasar del 
juramento hecho y del mandamiento de 
la mds minima y desechada destas sefio- 
ones ou” 

Bien se echa de ver que aqui se usa el 
vocablo figuradamente, pues se refiere 
Loaysa a la mayor o menor calidad, im- 
portancia o estatura moral de aquellas 
damas. El mismo don Quijote en su 
coloquio con don Lorenzo (nm, 18), 
confiere al adjetivo idéntica acepcién 
cuando dice: ‘De todas estas grandes y 
minimas partes se compone un caballero 
andante.” Pasaje sugestivo, pues el mini- 
mas no se halla contrapuesto a mdzimas, 
como pudiera esperarse, sino a grandes. 
Interrogado por Rincén y Cortado, el 
muchacho asturiano les contesté que 
estaba “‘seguro de comer a la hora que 
quisiese, pues a todas lo hallaba en el 
mds minimo bodegén de toda la ciudad.” 
En su edicién de la novela ejemplar 
(Madrid, 1914, 1, pdg. 154, nota 19), 
anota Rodriguez Marin este minimo, 
y dice que es preciso tomarle “en la 
acepcién figurada de endeble, insignifi- 
cante o infimo.” Y zqué otras acepciones 
mfs que éstas puede tener el vocablo 
en el texto de que tratamos? Cuando 
Cervantes llama a su historia minima 
después de haberla calificado de alti- 
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sonante, no incurre en contradiccién 
alguna, ya consideremos la palabra 
propia o figuradamente. De pequefios, 
es, a menudo, el aparentar gravedad, 
el auparse sobre las puntas de los pies y 
el gritar cuanto puedan para ser vistos 
y oidos de todos. Desde el principio de 
la novela nos advierte su autor que la 
historia es disparatada e insignificante, 
pues tales son los acontecimientos que 
en ella se narran. Y, como si se temiera 
que lo olvidemos, vuelve a veces sobre 
lo mismo. Hasta dedica, en una ocasién, 
todo un pé&rrafo al famoso cronista (1, 
16): ““Fuera de que Cide Hamete Benen- 
geli fué historiador muy curioso y muy 
puntual en todas las cosas, y échase bien 
de ver, pues las que quedan referidas, 
con ser tan minimas y tan rateras, no 
las quiso pasar en silencio; de donde 
podrén tomar ejemplo los historiadores 
graves, que nos cuentan las acciones tan 
corta y sucintamente, que apenas nos 
Ilegan a los labios, dejAndose en el tin- 
tero, ya por descuido, por malicia o 
ignorancia, lo més sustancial de la 
obra.” 

Pues el propio Cervantes nos lo dice, 
no cabe dudar de que Cide Hamete sea, 
en su historia, a la par que minucioso, 
rastrero, ni tiene, por tanto, nada de 
extrafio, que sea minimo el relato de 
las hazafias de don Quijote. El que re- 
fiera acciones de poca monta no obsta, 
por otra parte, para que conozca mejor 
el oficio que muchos historiadores graves. 
En vano se objetaria que Cervantes 
habla, alguna vez, de “esta grande como 
puntual historia” (m, 11). Dada la 
intencién de la burla bien pudo hacerlo, 
y lo hace en este y otros pasajes de la 
segunda parte. A ello pudiera contestarse 
que en el correspondiente prélogo se nos 
presenta a don Quijote propia y figurada- 
mente dilatado. Y cuando dichos pasajes 
ocurrieran en la primera parte (como de 
hecho ocurren, pues, sin ir mas lejos, se 
llama gravisima a la historia en nuestro 
texto), ahi estén también las palabras 
de su prélogo, en que se califica la narra- 
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cién de “simple y sencilla” (de minima, 
si se quiere), pues no dieron para mas 
las circunstancias en que se engendrd. 

Creemos, sin embargo, que no hay 
por qué empefiarse en dilucidar la 
acepcién de un vocablo que tan clara 
la tiene bajo la pluma de Cervantes, por 
parecernos que no se acomoda con el 
que le precede. A mas de esto, tanto 
puede oponerse, si bien se mira, el minima 
al altisonante, como al gravisima con 
que empieza la serie de adjetivos de que 
consta el periodo. Y zqué pensar, por 
otra parte, de los calificativos de ardbigo 
y manchego aplicados a un mismo autor? 

En su articulo intitulado “Sobre unas 
notas del Quijote,” escrito teniendo en 
cuenta las de Rodriguez Marin, y que 
salié a luz en el Boletin de la Biblioteca 
de Menéndez y Pelayo (Santander, 
1946, xx, 173), dice escuetamente 
Alonso Cortés refiriéndose a este pasaje: 
“va se ve el tono chancero en que estén 
usados los adjetivos, y asi se explica que 
el minima se junte con los otros.” Y es 
cierto que el tono chancero es el que 
explica la presencia del minima en el 
pasaje. No obstante, la ironia del creador 
necesita del instrumento de la palabra 
para transmitirse al lector. Diremos, 
pues, invirtiendo los términos, que es el 
minima, que son todos los adjetivos a la 
vez, en su aparente y deliberado desor- 
den, los que crean o provocan la ironfa. 
La estructura de la frase, la calidad y la 
situacién en ella de los vocablos que la 
componen no son, en cierto modo, efecto, 
sino causa de este tono chancero. Cer- 
vantes ensarté estos adjetivos precisa- 
mente porque deseaba comenzar su 
capitulo en son de broma, lo que equi- 
vale a decir que habia en él una intencién 
estilistica muy precisa. 

Se trata aqui, en efecto, de una de 
esas enumeraciones o acumulaciones de 
palabras, tan frecuentes en la obra cer- 
vantina, a las que Hatzfeld en su ya 
cl4sico estudio traducido no ha mucho al 
espafiol, El Quijote como obra de arte del 


lenguaje (Madrid, 1949), dedica un 


capitulo especial. El ejemplo que es- 
tudiamos se halla incluido, sin comento, 
entre las que llama (pdg. 289): “series 
de palabras cortadas o puestas en asinde- 
ton.” Figura de retérica de la que, como 
es sabido, usaron y abusaron ya no poco 
los antiguos. Estas series en asindeton 
presentan generalmente unidades cuya 
intensidad, ya disminuye o aumenta 
progresivamente, ya conserva el mismo 
grado a lo largo del periodo. He aqui una 
de estas ultimas, en que Cervantes se 
refiere, precisamente, a la historia de 
don Quijote (m, 3): “la tal historia, 
siendo de caballero andante, por fuerza 
habia de ser grandiflocua, alta, insigne, 
magnifica y verdadera.” 

Acumulacién en que todos los miem- 
bros poseen la misma intensidad, sin 
que exista entre ellos contradiccién al- 
guna, aparente o real. La ironfa se ob- 
tiene aqui merced al contraste sugerido 
por la hinchazén simulténea de todos 
los términos del periodo, y el humilde 
sujeto a quien se aplican. Lo especifico 
de la serie que estudiamos no es, pues, 
meramente el asindeton, el que carezcan 
sus miembros de trabazén, de enlace 
conjuntivo. Lo que la distingue de otras 
acumulaciones es el desnivel que, a 
partir del minima, quiebra bruscamente 
el perfodo, quit4ndole su intensidad 
inicial. El valor semdntico, al parecer 
distinto y aun opuesto, de los vocablos 
que la componen es el que causa esta 
ruptura. El contraste se establece entre 
casi todos los términos, y deben admirar- 
nos no ya sdélo el minima que origindéd 
la extrafieza de los comentaristas, sino 
los dem4s adjetivos que Cervantes embu- 
tid en la frase. 

Aunque no se trate propiamente aqui 
de enumeracién sino de acumulacién de 
palabras (dado que se puedan deslindar 
facilmente ambos conceptos), se asemeja 
este rasgo estilistico cervantino a algunos 
de los que estudia Leo Spitzer en su 
conocido trabajo La enumeracién caédtica 
en la poesta moderna (Trad. R. Lida, 
Buenos Aires, 1945). Cierto es que no 
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hay en esta acumulacién mescolanza 
alguna de objetos distintos, arrojados 
como a voleo, sino referencia a cualidades 
diversas de uno solo. Ni el reducido 
nimero de los adjetivos acumulados, 
ni el contraste que entre ellos se observa, 
permitirian tampoco calificar esta serie 
de caédtica. Sin embargo, el procedimiento 
a@ que recurre aqui Cervantes no puede 
menos de recordarnos lo que, aludiendo a 
uno de los poetas estudiados (Walt 
Whitman), nos dice Leo Spitzer en el 
mencionado estudio (pag. 26): “acerca 
violentamente unas a otras, las cosas mds 
dispares, lo mds exdético y lo mds familiar, 
lo gigantesco y lo mintsculo.”’ 

Lo que se propone el autor del Quijote 
al hablarnos de su historia en este pasaje 
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es provocar la sonrisa del lector, y no 
necesita en la adjetivacién de ningin 
caos para conseguirlo. Cervantes no 
acerca aqui, precisamente, lo gigantesco 
a lo mintsculo, pero se complace en 
contraponer lo humilde a lo presuntuoso, 
lo grave a lo ligero y lo altisonante a lo 
minimo, cualquiera que sea, por otra 
parte, la acepcién en que tomemos este 
vocablo. Y, en cierto modo, hasta junta 
lo exético con lo familiar, pues nos dice 
que el autor de la historia es a la vez 
ardbigo y manchego. Su _heterogénea 
acumulacién se encamina simplemente a 
estimular un tono chancero que consti- 
tuye el mayor encanto de la aventura de 
los galeotes, pese a su infeliz desenlace 








A FOREIGN FILM PROGRAM 


Manrsorre A. Bourne 
University of Houston 


In the Spring of 1952 the Spanish Club of 
the University of Houston sponsored a series 
of four films in Spanish, and as a result of the 
experiment the Division of Foreign Languages 
decided to set up a regular program of foreign 
films. The plan has been to present a series of 
eight movies each semester, of which three 
are in Spanish, All prints used are 16 mm, and 
in so far as is possible films carrying English 
subtitles are chosen. The showings are handled 
by students in the Department of Visual 
Aids and are given in a small auditorium 
which seats about 200 persons. The admission 
fee does not exceed thirty-five cents. Even 
with these limitations a profit is possible, 
and the money left after the rental charge 
has been paid is used for awards to out- 
standing students in the language department. 

The original purpose behind the project 
was to give the students of the various foreign 
languages an opportunity to hear outside the 
classroom the languages they were studying. 


This is still an important aim, but in the 
course of the undertaking other ends have 
been accomplished which may prove inter- 
esting to other schools. 

Many students on the campus have studied 
a foreign language, but for one reason or 
another have had to discontinue this study. 
While the film program can not take the place 
of regular instruction or study, it is of definite 
value in keeping alive the interest in the 
language. Moreover, the majority of foreign- 
language teachers in the high schools have 
little contact outside their classrooms with 
the language they teach. Foreign-language 
films can be of great benefit to these teachers, 
and some have not only attended themselves 
but have brought groups of students with 
them. 

In addition to students and teachers there 
are in a city of any size many persons of 
foreign extraction who welcome an op- 
portunity to see a film from their native 
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countries. Thus the movies have been a 
means of bringing many people into contact 
with the University. They have been made to 
feel that the American university does not 
limit its service to those enrolled in regular 
courses, and both the public and the school 
benefit from this feeling of good will. 

Then there are those who are interested in 
Spanish history and civilization, but who, 
due to lack of time, can not study these 
fields. The films can supply them with a 
great deal of information and can serve as 
entertainment at the same time. Such an 
introduction, slight though it may be, possibly 
will lead some of the patrons to further 
investigation. 

With these objectives and results in mind 
it might be interesting to note some of the 
movies which are available. Among the films 
from Spain two in particular are noteworthy 
because of their historical interest. Locura de 
Amor (The Mad Queen) deals with the life of 
the Spanish Infanta after her marriage to 
Phillip the Handsome. The film is well pro- 
duced with a great deal of pageantry and it 
gives a good picture of the court life of the 
times. Another equally good film based on 
historical fact is Reina Santa (The Holy 
Queen), which is made up of episodes from the 
life of Isabel in which she strives to eliminate 
the discord between her husband and her 
son. These films are both beautifully mounted 
and were popular with the audience. Reina 
Santa does not have English subtitles, but a 
synopsis of the action was prepared and 
distributed to patrons who had no knowledge 
of Spanish. This procedure is followed when- 
ever English translations are lacking. 

For those interested in Spanish literature 
there are a number of good films. An excellent 
production of Don Quijote, which includes 
some of the knight’s best known adventures, 
serves as a fine introduction to the novel and 
may prove to be an incentive to the reading 
of the book. 

Another well known work available on 
film is Lope de Vega’s Fuenteovejuna. The 
action was filmed against authentic back- 
grounds, and although there are no English 
titles, the dialogue has been transposed into 
modern Spanish. Don Quijote and Fuenteove- 
juna interested the students since they 
offered an opportunity to hear the Castilian 
pronunciation and to contrast it with the 


Latin American Spanish taught at the 
University of Houston. 

In passing on to more modern works, one 
finds various worth while productions, among 
which are Dofia Clarines, from a play by the 
Quinteros, El Capitén Veneno and El Clavo, 
from stories by Alarcén, and Bodas de Fuego, 
based on a play by Garcia Lorca. There is a 
good film version of the Pérez Galdés novel, 
Dofta Perfecta. The setting of the story has 
been moved to Mexico, but the argument, for 
the most part, follows the original text. 

Among the Latin American films, Dofia 
Barbara is outstanding. Based on the best 
known novel of Rémulo Gallegos, it gives a 
good picture of the age old struggle between 
civilization and barbarity, between the 
modern and the traditional. 

There are a number of original scripts that 
portray problems of present day Mexico. The 
attempt to advance education and to bring it 
to the isolated and desolate districts is well 
presented in Rio Escondido. Marta Cande- 
laria, La Pueblerina, and Flor Silvestre are 
good pictures of the life of the Mexican 
Indian. 

Those interested in Spanish music and 
dancing may see the well known Flamenco 
singer, Imperio Argentina, in two films. 
Carmen la de Triana, the Spanish version of 
Merimée’s novel, presents her in a number of 
folk songs. In Maja de Cantares, an adaptation 
of Los Majos de Cddiz by Palacio Valdés, 
Argentina plays the role of a gypsy and is 
heard in six characteristic gypsy airs. She is 
assisted by a group of Spanish dancers and 
guitar players. 

The films have proved interesting to 
students and professionals in the field of 
theatre, radio, and television production, 
since they indicate the progress made by 
other countries in the film industry. Some 
patrons have come to study the mountings 
of the pictures and to compare production 
technique among the several countries. 

Regardless of the purpose underlying 
attendance at the showings, the movies have 
been a very successful undertaking which 
might well be carried on by other schools and 
organizations. 


NOTE 


El Clavo, Locura de Amor, and Don Quijote 
are distributed by Azteca Films, Box 61, San 
Antonio, Texas, or 1743 8. Vermont Ave., Los 
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Angeles, California. All others are handled by Only the following have English subtitles: 
Clasa-Mohme, 501 Soledad St., San Antonio, Locura de Amor, Rio Escondido, Don Quijote, 
Texas or 1219 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Il- El Clavo, Marta Candelaria, La Pueblerina, 
linois, or 243 W. 56th St., New York 19, N.Y. and Carmen la de Triana. 


GREEK AND LATIN PREFIXES COMMON TO SPANISH AND ENGLISH 


BERNARD DuLsEY 
University of Kansas City 


The following prefixes are truly inter- 


; cosmo cosmopolita 
national in occurrence. Although every one on 


crono cronémetro 


the list is common to English and Spanish, cuadr cuadréngulo 
practically all, with but a slight deviation in de decadente 
orthography, are to be found in the other dec décimo 
, deca decélogo 
Ro ~ — des (dis) desesperado (disputar) 
This list does not claim to be all-inclusive, di di pe P 

sees ~ ma ptongo 
but it is hoped that the vast majority of the dia diéfeno 
most often used prefixes in both languages dis dispepsia 


will be found in it. Only true prefixes are 
included. Thus “radio”, though often seen in 
a prefixed position in Spanish and English, is 
not considered a true prefix since it is a word 
in itself. At least one word illustrating each 
prefix was chosen as a Spanish word closely 
resembling its English equivalent. 

The list is presented alphabetically ac- 
cording to the Spanish spelling of the prefix. 


en enamorado 

entre entretener 

equi (ecua) equivalencia (ecuacién) 
epi epigrama 

eu eufonfa 

ex (e) exhalar (educar) 

extra extraordinario 

filo (fil) filésofo (filatelia) 

foto fotégrafo 

freno frenologia 


CAMA AMAAD MAME KKOHOAHAADOOOOQOAOEMOOMEKMOOOMOMEMMOAO 


Of the 99 prefixes 56 are from the Greek and geo geografia 
43 from the Latin. Those derived from the hecto hectégrafo 
Latin are preceded by an L, those from the hemi hemisferio 
Greek, by G. hemo hemoglobina 
hepta hept4émetro 

L a afirmar hetero heterodoxia 
G a (an) apatia (anarquifa) hexa (exa) hex&gono (exdgono) 
L_ aeri (aero) aeriforme (aeroplano) hidro hidrofobia 
G ana andlisis hiper hipérbole 
G_ anfi anfibio hipo hipéerita 
L_ ante antecedente homo homogéneo 
G anti antipdtico in (im) incompatible (impaciencia) 
G antro antropdélogo inter internacional 
G apo apogeo intro introducir 
G arqui (arci, arz) arquitecto (arcipreste, iso isotermo 

arzobispo) kilo kilémetro 
G auto autobiografia mal (male, mali) maldicién (maléfico, 
L_ ben (bene, bien, boni) bendicién (benéfico, malicia) 

bienvenido, bon{simo) meta metamérfico 
L_ bi (bis, biz) bicicleta (bisabuelo, bizcocho) metro (measure) metrénomo 
G bio biologia metro (mother) metrdépoli 
G cata (cat) catapulta (categoria) mili milimetro 
L_ cent (centi) centuria (centipedo) miria miridpodo 
L_ circum (circun) circumpolar (circunferen- mono mondélogo 

cia) multi multiplicidad 
L_ con concepto neo neolitico 
L_ contra contrapunto ob (0) objeto (ocurrir) 
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octo (oct) octosflabo (octava) 
omni omnipotente 

oro orogenfa 

orto ortografia 

para paradigma 

penta pentémetro 

per percibir 

peri peripatético 

poli poligloto 

pre preciso 

pro programa 

pro producto 

proto protocolo 

psico psicologia 

quint (quin) quinteto (quinientos) 
re recalcitrante 

retro retroactivo 

semi semicirculo 

seudo (pseudo) seudénimo (pseudénimo) 


REFERENCES FOR ENLIGHTENMENT ON SUNDRY SPANISH PROBLEMS 


sez sexteto 
sept (set) septiembre (setecientos) 
sin sinfonfa 


sub (so, sus) substituto (sobornar, sus- 


penso) 


super (sobre) superficial (sobrehumano) 


L 

L 

G 

L 

L 

G tele teléfono 
G_ teleo teleologia 
G teo teologia 
L 
G 
G 
L 
L 
L 
L 


ter (tri, tres) terceto (tridngulo, tresme- 


sino) 
termo termémetro 
tetra tetrarca 


trans (tras, tra) transferir (trasmitir, 


traducir) 
ultra ultravioleta 
uni uniforme 


vice (vi, viz) vicecénsul (virrey, vizconde) 


MaysBeE._e Rors 
University of Hawaii 


The following five books have been chosen 


since they are rich in idiom and word usage. 
Each has been given a letter from A to E; 
the number following refers to the page. 


A. 
B. 


Present-Day Spanish, Bernard Levy, The 
Dryden Press. 

The Handbook for Intermediate Spanish, 
Katherine Whitmore, W W. Norton and 
Co 


C. Digalo en espafiol, Sherman Brown, 


Harper and Brothers. 


. Repaso, Donald Walsh, W. W. Norton and 


Co. 


E. Embarrassing Moments in Spanish, James 


Mosel, Frederick Ungar Publ. Co. 


a que C 221 

da qué... A 54 

about D 43 

academic terms A 134 E 16 E 19 
acalorar, calentar A 221 

across B 163 

act, behave B 163 

adelante C 189 

admiration, love C 83 

afford B 163 

after B 164 

against B 164 

agree to A 149 E 33 
agreement, disagreement D 43 
ahead B 165 


al dia, por dia, cada dia C 154 
along B 165 

aqui, ahi, allf, acd, all4 C 100, D 86 
ante C 189 

anticipar, anticiparse A 148 
antiguo, anciano A 164 

anxious B 166 

any, anyone, anybody, anything D 135 
appearance A 7 

apply B 167 

appreciate B 167 

approve B 167 

argue B 167 

argumento, discusién, disputa A 180 
as, so, such D 113 B 168 

ashamed B 168 

ask B 169, D 79 


back A 64, B 169 

banca, banco A 237, C 258 

barco, barca, buque, bote A 262, E 36 
beat A 275, E 34, E 58 

beautiful C 132 

beautifully, lovely A 179 
become B 170, D 62, E 34 
begin A 204, B 171, E 36 A 261 
bell A 4 

belong B 172 

benigno, benéfico, benévolo A 219 
both D 135 

break A 192 

bueno C 19 

burn A 204 
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caballero, sefior E 74 face A 234 
caer C 233 factory E 19 


caja, cajetilla, paquete C 47 
cartas C 272-276 

cerilla, fésforo A 204 E 49 
chance B 174 

change B 174, E 37 

charco, charca A 178 
ciertamente, por cierto A 139 
cierto, un cierto A 273 

zcémo que? C 142, E 67 
ceémodo, conveniente A 106 A 7, E 37 
competencia, competicién A 248 
confianza, confidencia A 222 
congratulate A 138 

conocer, poder, saber D 128, E 72 
consentir, consentir en A 177 
constipado E 15 

contemplar, proyectar A 235 

on the contrary A 150 

copa E 16 

corner E 37 

corriente, ordinario A 123 
cortarse el pelo C 188 

costa, coste A 135, E 37 

crazy B 176 

cuartos de una casa C 164 


damages A 66, E 38 

dar C 176, C 270, A 272, A 275 

date E 38, C 176, C 199 

deber, deber de, haber de C 72, D 79 

delante, enfrente C 188-189 

delicious A 7, A 179 

desgracia E 17 

dieta, régimen A 7, C 110 

diminutive and augmentative endings D 121, 
E 10 

dirigir, administrar A 179 

disagreement, agreement D 43 

disappoint B 177 

discover B 177 

divertir, entretener A 54, B 179 

do B 178 

drive E 38 

drogueria E 17 


each, every, all, whole D 17 
early B 178 

eating E 81 

echar A 167, A 261, A6 

editor A 40, E 18 

expletives E 68 

embarrass B 179 

emphasize B 179 

enfriar, refrescar, sentir frio A 221 
escala, escalera, escalinata C 164 
estar de, para, por C 259, C 40 
exclamations C 177 

event A 208, E 39 


fail, succeed B 181, A 134, A 82, D 129 
faltar, necesitar C 91 

fenédnemos naturales C 26 

fin A 54, C 40 

find B 182 

fit B 182 

fractions D 96 

from B 183 

fruto, fruta A 220 


get A 120, B 184, D 61, E 40 
give B 184 

gracia(s) C 82 

greetings E 79 

gustar, parecer C 110, E 46 


hora, tiempo, vez C 64, C 176, D 44 
hope D 61 

how A 54, E 43 

hoy, ayer, mafiana C 18 

hurry B 187 

husband A 7, E 75 


identifying one’s self E 82 

incluido, inclusive, incluso A 52 

incluyendo, incluso C 73 

indicaciones, instrucciones A 181 

informacién, referencia A 42 

insist on, persist in A 14 

interest(ed) E 46, A 194 

introductions E 82 

ir, venir, andar C 33, C 55, E 42, B 185, E 61 


just B 190, D 70 


keep B 190 
key A 209 


leave B 191, D 51, E 47, E 80 
be left A 136, D 51 

life A 163 

lo de, lo que D 85 

lo que, que C 221 

loan A 40, E 48 

long B 192 

look B 192, D 36, E 48 


medio, mediano A 263 

meet A 28, B 193, E 49 

miss B 194, D 52, E 50 

morir, morirse, morirsele C 63 
mover, desplazar, correr A 234 
mujer, esposa, sefiora A 7, E 75 


nada C 220, D 134 

names E 77 

negarse, rehusar, declinar A 180 
negatives D 133, C 48 

notar, fijarse en C 82, A 53 
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novios C 199 
ndmero, talla, tamafio A 107 


object B 195, E 51 
ocuparse A 207 
ocurrirsele, pensar C 153 
of course A 16, © 33 
office A 6, A 190, E 51 
oferta, ofrenda, ofrecimiento A 178 
old A 164, E 52 

olvidar C 92, B 183 

on B 196 

only C 18 

opening A 135 

opinion A 124 

order A 278, E 52, A 149 


pages A 195 

para, por B 143, C 40, D 96 
parecer C 26 

pardon D 87, E 39, C 258 
part E 53 

participar A 123 

particular C 48 

paso C 245 

pay B 197 

pequefio, poco D 106, D 111 
permission E 81 

plan A 151 

platform E 53 

play B 198 

please D 17 

pleasure A 65 

poema, poesia A 263 

point A 122 

pool, pond A 178 

posicién E 28 

por poco C 63 

power, capacity, control A 39 
preservar, conservar A 195 
pretend B 198 

prices C 121 

principal, gerente A 180 
prisoner E 54 

profit A 107 
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requirement A 150 

rest D 135 

return E 55, C 100 

rico A 7, A 179 

ride B 201, E 56 

right, wrong B 202, B 218, D 70 


salary, wages, fees A 69, E 31 
save B 203 

season C 121 

sentir C 6, B 182 

ser, estar C 153, E 71 

sereno, guarda A 275 

show B 204 

si, si D 120, E 65 
sign B 204 

since B 204, D 78 
size A 107 

so B 205, D 113 
spare B 205 

spend, waste D 87, 
spoil, ruin B 206, A 


stay, remain E 
stop A 65, B 208, E 57 


succeed B 208 
success, failure D 129 
support B 209, C 132 
sympathize B 209 


take B 210 

tarde C 12 

telephone E 83 

tell B 211 

than D 111 

then, well B 211, D 18 

think D 80 

throw, collapse A 62,JA 167, E 60 
time B 213, A 38 4 
tomar, llevar, quitar A 221, D_87 
trouble B 214 

turn B 214 


piblico, gente, pueblo, personas A 273, D 137 under B 215 


put A 93, B 199, C 12, E 54 


question B 200 
quieto, quedo A 275 


rate A 52, E 55 
rather B 200 

ready B 200 

realize A 16 

regard B 201 
register A 194 
remain A 136, E 55 
remove A 192 
request A 150 


understand E 61 
usted, etc. E 76 


vestido, traje, terno C 133 
vicioso A 205 

vida C 246 

visiting E 83 

vuelta C 26 


way D 129 

when B 217 

‘where’? compounds D 137 
while A 205, B 217 

will and would D 41 
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wonder B 218 

word E 62 

word order D 136 

work, duty, task A 96, B 218, A°236, E 24 
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workers A 69, E 62 
worry B 218 


ya C 233, D 27, E 69 


SPANISH AS A HOBBY* 


Louis M. Kessier 
Chicago, Illinois 


This piece has its genesis at a small college 
in central Illinois, Blackburn College, slightly 
more than twenty years ago. There was some 
logic in enrolling in an elementary course in 
Spanish. A commerce course required two 
years of a foreign language or eight hours of 
English Literature. Foreign language seemed 
much the lesser of the two evils. Finally, 
Spanish seemed more desirable than other 
languages for one who planned to graduate in 
Commerce. Hence, the enrollment in a basic 
course in Spanish. Subsequent developments 
are traceable from that point directly to my 
Spanish professor. The “maestro” gave life to 
the class, and I can still hear the opening 
question “;Cudl es la lecci6n de hoy?” The 
enthusiasm was contagious, and we formed a 
“Spanish-speaking table” at the dining hall. 

Little things contributed to making the 
course interesting. We had a Spanish paper, 
and in one issue the professor inserted ‘an item 
that I am sure he has long since forgotten. 
An abandoned railroad spur which led to a 
nearby woods, via a trestle, was the “board- 
walk” for many a couple on a spring evening 
—but alas, progress dictated that the trestle 
and the railroad spur must go. Accordingly, 
these words appropriately appeared in our 
Spanish paper: 


Adiés para siempre, puente mfo, 
Lugar perfecto cuando no hace frio, 
Adiés estudios de “‘astronom{ia,”’ 
Cuando la luna resplandecia. 


As one may see, the course was fun, but 
our fun was not at the expense of a solid 
foundation upon which the student can build 
according to opportunities and his own 
choosing. 

*As a partner in the firm of Alexander 
Grant and Company of Chicago, Mr. Kessler 


is one of the country’s important young execu- 
tives in the field of accounting. Eprror. 


There followed a reading course at the 
University of Illinois, after which my Spanish 
was exceedingly dormant for some twelve 
years. Then came an opportunity, in 1944, to 
travel from the New York office of a govern- 
ment agency to the Puerto Rican office. The 
real awakening to the fact of being outside 
continental United States for the first time 
came at the airport at Camagiiey, Cuba, 
when the first sign visible on arrival was one 
which read, “Ayude La Cruz Roja Cubana.” 

The three weeks in Puerto Rico consisted 
of some interesting assignments, a trip around 
the island, and an attempt to know the 
people better. In the government work it was 
not necessary to speak anything but English. 
During one lunch hour I observed the staff 
secretary reading Time magazine, for a better 
understanding of the English language, and it 
occurred to me that if those whose native 
tongue was Spanish were trying to improve 
their English, I should seize the opportunity 
to learn Spanish. I found that I still re- 
membered some of my college Spanish and, 
with the help of the secretary, who took 
“taquigrafia” in either language, we wrote 
our office bulletins and memoranda thereafter 
in Spanish. 

Upon my return to New York, I bought a 
review grammar and religiously worked out 
the thirty lessons. I discovered a friend who 
agreed to correct them for me. I found that 
many of the AP news items in the New 
York Times were translated and appeared in 
La Prensa. Since they were direct translations 
they were easy reading, and furthermore there 
was always the Times to alleviate the dis- 
tasteful task of using a dictionary. For a 
while I adhered to the plea which says, 
“Compre La Prensa todos los dias en el 
mismo sitio.” 

Occasionally there appeared a Spanish 
program on the radio, and regularly there was 
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an announcement which said, “Barneys, el 
establecimiento de ropa para caballeros y 
nifios m4s famoso de Nueva York, presenta el 
noticiero mundial de la Prensa Asociada.” 
There followed five parts of advertising to one 
part of news, but it was all in Spanish. 

Another friend gave me a book, Las Mil y 
Una Noches, and I found that I had neglected 
the Arabian Nights in my childhood. I 
belatedly learned, in Spanish, all about the 
exploits of Sinbad and the adventures of 
“Ali Baba y los cuarenta ladrones.” Then 
there was the Belmont Theater on 48th 
Street “entre avenidas sexta y séptima” and 
on a few occasions I saw the fine acting of 
Maria Felix or heard the singing of the late 
Jorge Negrete. Thus, in this way and that, 
quite incidentally, and in insignificant 
fractions of the time of a busy life, Spanish 
became a hobby. 

Five years later the hobby became valuable 
on the occasion of a business trip from Chicago 
to Havana, and it took on real professional 
significance at La Segunda Conferencia In- 
teramericana de Contabilidad, held in Mexico 
City in November 1951. It was my privilege 
to attend this conference as one of the dele- 
gates of the American Institute of Account- 
ants. At the official sessions there were ear- 
phones so that one could listen to either 
Spanish, English or Portuguese, but my 
knowledge of the language enabled me to 
meet more people and to come to know them 
reasonably well. It has been said, “you cannot 
understand a man if you cannot talk his 
language.” Our family went along, and the 
older son, who is now studying Spanish in 
high school, got a kick out of saying “‘séptimo 
piso” to the elevator operator. 

At the conference I had the audacity to 
give a six minute talk in Spanish on a project 
that was then just underway in the United 
States, the preparation of the CPA Handbook. 
This led to another professional item in the 
history of the hobby, a trip to Mexico in 
September 1953 to speak in Spanish at the 
conclusion of summer school at the University 
of Nuevo Leén in Monterrey and at a meeting 
in Mexico City, sponsored by El Patronato 


para el Fomento de Contabilidad en Mexico. 
Subjects were “Educacién y Entrenamiento 
para Obtener el Titulo de Contador Pdblico 
en los Estados Unidos” y “Relaciones entre 
la Contadurfa Piiblica y la Contadurfa In- 
terna.”’ 

Other developments are giving the “hobby” 
more practical significance: 2 visit to the office 
of the Mexican subsidiary of a client of ours, 
and a close personal relationship with the 
accountants who are doing the work for the 
Mexican company. 

There is a personal satisfaction in speaking 
to a Latin American in his native tongue. I 
have never lost friends by attempting this, 
however crudely; and there are now many 
friends who send me “Feliz Navidad” greet- 
ings at Christmas time. 

It takes a lot of courage to get in a taxicab 
and say “cuarta avenida Jalapa, ciento dos, 
cerca de Obregén.” The giving of this direc- 
tion may release a barrage of machine-gun 
staccato, from which I dimly gather that we 
must go around the block to avoid a left turn, 
the rest being completely undecipherable. 
The request, “Sefior, més despacio por favor; 
me interesa el espafiol, pero no entiendo bien”’ 
will usually bring the desired results. There 
is invariably the question, ““;:Dénde aprendié 
su espafiol?”’ This puts you on familiar ground, 
and before long you hear those very gratifying 
words, “Usted habla bastante bien.” You 
can deny this, but nevertheless the situation 
between you and the taxi driver is well in 
hand. 

My reasons for enjoying Spanish may be 
summarized in these quotations from a pub- 
lication of the University of Iowa entitled 
“Speaking the Other Man’s Language.” 
“The learning of another language provides 
perspective, a background against which the 
English language stands out sharply. It con- 
tributes to the individual’s breadth of view, 
and to the weakening of intolerance... the 
study of a foreign language ...is an adven- 
ture, an exploring trip into ideas and ways of 
communicating ideas. It is a road to certain 
pleasures and enjoyment that cannot be 
reached in any other way.” 
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PLANNING IN OCTOBER FOR A FIESTA IN MAY 


Anne M. Dirksmerer and Frances K. ArcuipaLp 
Horace Mann Junior High School, San Diego, California 


When we returned to school after a summer 
in Mexico, we began to make plans, impressed 
by some school closing exercises in Saltillo 
in which the cultural highlights of the year 
were presented through skillfully-executed 
pageantry, song dialogue, and dancing. We 
felt that our students should have a better 
understanding of the pride of young Mexicans 
in their national history and folkways, and 
we decided to organize an all-school fiesta to 
take place on May 5, the Independence Day 
of Mexico. 

In planning this fiesta, one of our main 
purposes was to bring about in some small way 
an understanding of Mexico and her culture, 
and the theme adopted for the fiesta was 
“Donde los hombres se aprecian existe la 

But we had other reasons, too. As teachers 
in a new school, we felt that a cooperative 
effort would bring together the various teach- 
ers and pupils. And the fiesta would provide an 
opportunity to show that learning Spanish is 
fun, that there are many colorful activities 
that are a part of learning Spanish. 

In our school we have many advantages. 
Because it is new, it is in the process of de- 
veloping good spirit and traditions. Teachers, 
pupils, and administrators are flexible and 
willing to experiment. From the very first 
our principal was with us. He was enthusiastic 
and offered many excellent suggestions. 

Our first contact among teachers in other 
departments was with Steve Latanation, the 
director of our orchestra. Would he supply 
the background of Latin tunes? Yes, he was 
happy to. He adapted several of the traditional 
numbers to the ability of his young students. 
They began practicing these numbers early 
in the year so that they would be perfect for 
fiesta day. 

The director of the girls’ glee club, Mar- 
garet Burgreen, was equally enthusiastic. 
With several pupils in her chorus from the 
Spanish classes to assist with pronunciation, 
their songs were soon perfected. 

The folk dancing took a bit of doing. Boys 
and girls of junior high age are of assorted sizes 
and have varying degrees of dancing ability. 


We couldn’t get enough recruits from our 
Spanish classes. Our Physical Education 
teachers came to our aid and suggestions were 
made for able and reliable pupils and pupil 
coaches. Rose Bergquist and Mary Varley 
loaned pupils from their classes for folk 
dancing. 

After trying out various numbers we de- 
cided on a combination of ‘“Chiapanecas” 
and “La Raspa.” We arranged the dancing 
steps almost exactly as we had done them in a 
folk-dance class in Saltillo. 

We have very few Mexican-American 
pupils in our school but, luckily, Lucy Garcia 
is one of our prettiest and most talented 
eighth graders. She volunteered to do the 
Mexican Hat Dance without which no fiesta 
in these parts is complete. She had taken 
dance lessons in Mexico. She bought the 
record and taught the dance to the most agile 
of her many boy admirers. And she spent 
several days in sewing class, under the direc- 
tion of Elsidee Aldridge, working on her 
“China Poblana” or fiesta skirt. 

In our regular Spanish classes, where so 
much emphasis is placed on conversation, 
we had many skits already worked out. Two 
of these were considered particularly ap- 
propriate for the fiesta and were selected for 
presentation. 

A girls’ trio from one of the Spanish classes 
sang “Chiu, Chiu,” accompanied by a piano 
and flute. This number they practiced without 
supervision both at home and in school. 

We had a surprise guest number. Early in 
the fall I had learned that our new art teacher, 
Norma Morell, was San Diego’s leading 
woman dancer for a nationally known studio. 
After some persuasion, she agreed to perform. 
Furthermore, her partner for the fiesta would 
be the accomplished professional teacher and 
manager of the dance studio. He was given 
a couple of months’ notice of the fiesta dance. 
How beautifully executed and colorful were 
their tango and samba! 

A poster and program contest created 
school-wide enthusiasm and resulted in an 
original design for the menu program booklet. 
There were so many excellent posters that one 
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could be placed in almost every classroom. 
Marie Johnson, our secretary, cooperated by 
decorating the daily school bulletins with 
little drawings calling attention to the fiesta. 
Ruth Seidel, our cafeteria manager, added a 
great deal of color to the occasion with a 
Mexican menu. 

Students in the Spanish classes bought and 
made red cummerbunds and red, white, and 
green ties. These were worn with white or 
bright shirts throughout the day of the fiesta. 

Hosts and hostesses extended personal in- 
vitations to attend the festivities. Each class 
was invited to a numbered section of the patio. 
This helped to reduce the usual disorder of 
class arrivals. The lovely hostesses, dressed in 
full skirts and blouses, added a realistic touch. 

School offices, classrooms, and hallways 
were decorated with serapes, mantillas, and 
even a flower cart. On our bulletin boards we 
used dolls (borrowed from every possible 
source), serapes, and a gorgeous pifiata, made 
especially for the occasion by Jane Hubbard. 


Because we worked so hard and enthusias- 
tically, because everyone entered into the 
spirit of the thing, it never once crossed our 
minds that the fiesta would be anything less 
than a success. However, we were quite 
overwhelmed at the extent of the success. 

We hadn’t publicized the fiesta outside the 
school, for our patio was not large enough for 
many outside guests. But they came in large 
numbers from the community and from other 
schools to form a huge and enthusiastic 
audience. 

Of even greater importance than the favor- 
able comments was the achievement of the 
objectives of our planning. The fiesta has 
bound our faculty and students with stronger 
ties of friendship and understanding. Among 
our pupils there is more knowledge and greater 
interest in Mexico and its culture. And, for 
some reason that we can only suspect, more 
students are planning to elect Spanish as a 
part of their ninth-grade program. 
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ENGLISH LOAN WORDS IN SPANISH 


Modern linguistic science has learned many 
useful facts about language. One of the best 
established of these is that authority for 
‘correct’ usage comes only from the people 
who speak a language natively. An implica- 
tion of this fact is that lexicographers and 
grammarians can reasonably compile their 
dictionaries and formulate their grammars 
only by listening to native speakers and ob- 
serving the patterns of their usage. Then the 
listings of a good dictionary and the state- 
ments of a good grammar can be confirmed 
and validated by any other student who wishes 
to take the trouble to check the source of the 
authors’ observations, the usage of native 
speakers of the language. 

The work of a scholar describing a language, 
since this is an activity of social science, must 
be based on unprejudiced and unbiased ob- 
servation, just like the work of any physical or 
biological scientist. Indeed, if a person who 
wishes to do any kind of scientific field work 


enters the assignment with preconceived 
notions of how things should be, his value as a 
reporter will be to that extent lessened. And 
if there is any field of study where it is im- 
portant to enter without emotional prejudices, 
it is the field of language, which has been the 
object of much unscientific thinking for a long 
time. 

One other important point about the study 
of language is that unless the language is dead, 
certain aspects of it will always represent a 
change in progress. Indeed, it is unrealistic to 
expect language not to change. It is an ob- 
servable fact that languages never cease to 
change as long as living speakers use them, and 
furthermore that the rate of change is reason- 
ably constant. This change may be internal 
(phonetic shifts or analogical reformations) or 
external (borrowings from other languages). 
This latter type of change is especially fre- 
quent where there is extensive contact be- 
tween two different speech communities. 
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Since it is incumbent upon us as descriptive 
scientists to approach language study without 
emotional bias and to recognize the inevitable 
facts of linguistic change, we must take 
exception to the attitude reflected in a paper 
published on pp. 135-140 of the May 1954 
issue of Hispania, Jerénimo Mallo’s “La 
Plaga de los Anglicisimos.” The author’s 
emotional bias makes it difficult for him to 
discuss reasonably that aspect of linguistic 
change in which English borrowings appear in 
Spanish, referred to as anglicismos. In the five 
pages of his paper, he has no less than fifty- 
eight pejorative references or allusions to 
these English borrowings, in such heated 
terms as: corrupcién deformante, desnaturalt- 
zacién, esperpento hibrido, and 

Mr. Mallo cites as his authorities the Royal 
Spanish Academy and Andrés Bello, and 
refers to actual, present-day speakers of the 
language only to point out the ‘errors’ they 
make. Without detracting unduly from the 
authority and position of the Academy, it can 
be pointed out that any dictionary is to some 
extent obsolete before it reaches print, and 
one simply cannot expect contemporary lexical 
additions to be listed. It is manifestly unfair to 
condemn a word which is current in the spoken 
language because it isn’t in the dictionary. 
And of course, even a fine grammarian like 
Bello cannot accurately describe the state of a 
language as it exists almost a century after his 
death. 

The fact that makes attacks like Mr. 
Mallo’s really futile is that neither gram- 
marians nor teachers decide the direction of 
change of a language. This is the undisputed 
prerogative of the speakers of the language 
sitting as a committee of the whole. And in 
reference to loan words, the speakers in toto 
will decide which candidates for status will be 
recognized and which refused. The reassuring 
experience of past borrowings seems to indi- 
cate that a new word will not gain currency 
unless a need is felt for its use, though there 
are, certainly, intangibles involved in the 
selection process. 

In any case, it should be noted that when 
new words are borrowed by a language, they 
become part of that language and are com- 
pletely adapted to the patterns and structure 
of the language. Thus ‘park’ and ‘car’ may 
be the source of borrowings in Spanish, but 
the new hispanized forms parquear and carro 
are just as Spanish in form and structure as the 
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oldest word in the language. Spanish loses 
nothing in authenticity or purity by the inclu- 
sion of such new loan words. Spanish has 
already accepted loan words in great number 
from Basque, Germanic, Arabic, Italian, 
French, English, and numerous Indian lan- 
guages of America, which have enriched the 
lexicon of the language. These loan words are 
an intrinsic part of present-day Spanish, and 
no modern scholar advocates their rejection on 
the grounds that they are denaturalizing or 
corrupting the language. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate suggestion 
that Mr. Mallo offers is that we teachers of 
Spanish should expend our energy and precious 
classroom time seeking out words and con- 
structions that appear to show some English 
influence in order to exclude them rigorously 
and systematically from our teaching ma- 
terials. This is prescriptive grammar in its 
least acceptable form, the kind of grammar 
that comes from drawing-room speculation 
instead of accurate field notes. 

I suggest that we should do what the gram- 
marians did or should have done, and either 
validate or refute the statements of grammar 
found in the books used to teach Spanish at 
the present time. We should check our text- 
books against the usage of cultivated native 
speakers of Spanish, and if there are discrepan- 
cies, correct them in favor of the language as 
it is spoken. 

I have attempted to check some of the 
borrowings Mr. Mallo deplores as “mons- 
truosos, propios de personas muy descuidadas 
o incultas” (p. 135). He includes in one listing 
six items: groserias (groceries), marqueta 
(market), parquear (to park), carro (car), 
rentar (to rent), and fornidos (furnished). I 
used as my informant a college trained Costa 
Rican, who says he feels that four of these 
terms are either infrequent or substandard, 
but the carro and parquear are too universally 
accepted to be excluded from the living lan- 
guage on any grounds. E.g. “;Cémo vas a 
parquear el carro ahf?; gno ves que dice 
‘prohibido estacionarse’?”’ (Note the contrast 
between the spoken and the written language.) 
If these tw- words happen to resemble 
English words, or even if they happen to be 
borrowings from English, their place in the 
Spanish lexicon is assured by their popular 
acceptance, and no classroom can change this 
simple fact. 

To see English influence in forms like estoy 
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escribiendo, agradecerle, esto es todo, ayudar, el 
dia domingo, etc. requires a controlled search 
to verify preconceived conclusions. But even if 
such influence exists, it is beside the point in 
a descriptive statement about the 

If Mr. Mallo had followed the hunch which 
caused him to accept futbol, control, and con- 
fort “‘por ser de uso corriente” (p. 137), he 
would also have to accept agenda and con- 
vencién (so frequently used in a recent meeting 
of delegates of the Organization of American 
States), recipiente, aparente, audiencia, barraca, 
and estrella (even for male stars; no one 
objects to persona referring to male persons). 

Finally, I would suggest that the ‘caldos de 
cultivo” in the United States where Spanish is 
spoken natively should be treated more 
realistically. For instance, students in New 
Mexico will have their best chance to use 
Spanish among the native speakers of that 
area. Why not teach them the vocabulary and 
constructions legitimately part of New Mexi- 
can Spanish (pointing out they are used only 
in the local dialects and teaching the equiva- 
lents of ‘standard Spanish’). This would 


enable students to converse naturally and 
easily with these representatives of Spanish 
culture. If someone took more than a curio 
interest in the Hispanic culture of this country, 
perhaps the native speakers would be more 
reluctant to see this culture die out, just as 
surely as the criticism leveled at ‘regionalisms’ 
through the classroom is encouraging a willing- 
ness to transfer culturally and completely to 
English, leaving the Spanish language and 
culture to certain extinction. 

Mr. Mallo suggests in concluding his paper 
that we should preserve the language of 
Cervantes. I fully agree, but I think we should 
do so in a graduate course on the history of 
the Spanish language, not in a Spanish course 
for beginning students. 


Foreign Service Institute 
Dept. of State, Washington, D.C. 
NOTE 


1This is Mr. Mallo’s term to describe the 
areas, particularly in the United States, where 
close cultural contact encourages reciprocal 
borrowings. 


J. Donatp Bowen 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE: OFFICERS FOR 1955 


The Nominating Committee presents the slate of Officers and Council members for 





1955, listed below with biographical data. At the Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting in 
Chicago on December 29, 1953, it was voted to publish biographical data of the 
nominees hereafter, and the Secretary was authorized to print the ballot for distribu- 
tion with the dues cards in October of each year. For 1954 the ballot will also be printed 
in the December issue of Hispania. 

Beatrice E. Eckberg 

T. Earle Hamilton 

Willis Knapp Jones 

Elizabeth W. Mann 

8. N. Trevifio 

Lurline V. Simpson, Chairman 


President 
Everett W. Hesse, Univ. of Wisconsin. Member since 1932. Wisconsin Chapter. 


Born 1908. B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1941, New York Univ. Teacher in New 
York City high schools, 1932-38; New York Univ. 1938-41; Univ. of Wisconsin, 
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1941-. Associate Professor of Spanish and Portuguese. Member of MLA, CSMLTA, 
AAUP, Sigma Delta Pi. Author: Spanish Verse of the 16th and 17th Centuries (Madi- 
son, 1950); critical and annotated edition of Calderén’s El mayor monstruo los ¢elos 
(Madison, 1954); Spanish Review Grammar (N. Y., 1942); Balboa (N. Y., 1944). 
Co-editor: Lazarillo de Tormes (Madison, 1948). Articles and reviews in Hispania, 
Hispanic Review, MLJ, Clavilefio, Estudios, Romantic Review. Editor: Bulletin of 
the Comediantes, 1948-. Papers at AATSP and MLA meetings. 


GeraLtp E. Waper, Univ. of Tennessee. Member since 1932. Past Pres. Tennessee 
Chapter, Sec.-Treas., 1952-. Member National Membership Committee, chairman, 
1953-. Born 1896. B.A. cum laude 1918, Ohio Wesleyan Univ.; M.A. 1925, Wisconsin; 
Ph.D. 1936, Ohio State Univ. Howard post-doctoral award 1950-51, Ohio State. 
Teacher in Ohio high schools, 1918-23; Ohio Wesleyan, 1924-31; Univ. of Tennessee, 
1932—. Visiting Professor, Univ. of Washington, summer 1952. MLA, SAMLA (sec- 
tional officer and past member Executive Council), CSMLTA, AAUP, Tennessee 
Philological Assoc. (past Secretary), East Tennessee Education Assoc. (past Secre- 
tary), Sigma Delta Pi. Co-author: Bibliografia de la novela colombiana. Co-editor: 
Ciro Alegria’s El mundo es ancho y ajeno (N. Y., 1945). Articles and reviews in His- 
pania, MLJ, Revista Iberoamericana, PMLA, Hispanic Review, Symposium, Bulletin 
of the Comediantes, South Atlantic Bulletin, Books Abroad, Estudios, and other jour- 
nals. Papers at AATSP and MLA meetings. 


Third Vice-President 


Aaatua Cava._o, Wright Junior College, Chicago. Life member, joined 1942. Execu- 
tive Council, 1950-52. Program Chairman, Annual Meeting 1953. President Chicago 
Chapter (1945) and member of its Executive Council 1945-. Born 1903. Ph.B. 1923, 
M.A. 1925, Chicago. Other graduate work: Chicago, DePaul Univ., Univ. of New 
Mexico, Univ. of Madrid. Instructor, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill.; Crane Junior 
College, Herzl Junior College, Wright Junior College, all of Chicago. Chicago Teachers 
College, In-Service Training Course in Spanish (1954); Indiana Univ., Extension 
Lecturer in Spanish and French, 1931-34, 1941-45. MLA, CSMLTA, NEA, IEA, 
AAUP, Illinois Assoc. of Deans of Women, Interlanguage Teachers Committee of 
Greater Chicago, Chairman since its founding in 1952, Inter-American Council of 
the Chicago Public Schools (Steering Committee). Articles in MLJ, Chicago Schools 
Journal. Papers at AATSP, AATF, AATI meetings in Chicago, at meeting of 
CSMLTA, at Sixth Univ. of Kentucky FL Conference. 


Nora QuInuan, Hastings-on-Hudson H. 8., New York. Member since 1945. AATSP 
delegate to UNESCO, 1952. Corresponding Secretary, former Westchester (N. Y.) 
County Chapter. Born 1905. B.A. 1926, New York State College for Teachers, Al- 
bany; M.A. 1941, Columbia. Other graduate work: Middlebury College, Univ. of 
Wisconsin. Spanish Language Institute, summer 1946, Mexico City. Teacher of 
Spanish in Tuckahoe and Salamanca H. §S., N. Y. Article i in Hispania. Assisted in 
introducing Spanish and French in third grade. 


Executive Council 


J. Westey Cuiiprers, New York State College for Teachers, Albany. Member since 
1942. Nominating Committee, 1950-53 (chairman, 1953). Hudson Valley Chapter. 





er. 
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National Membership Committee. Born 1906. A.B. 1927, M.A. 1928, Southern 
Methodist; Ph.D. 1939, Chicago; diploma 1930, Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Ma- 
drid. Instructor, A. and M. College (Magnolia, Ark.). 1928-35; DePauw Univ., 
1936-41; N. Y. State College for Teachers, 1941-. Professor and chairman of Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages, 1946-. Phi Beta Kappa. MLA, AAUP, NEA, N. Y. 
State Teachers Assoc., N. Y. State Teachers College Faculties, N. Y. State Federa- 
tion of Foreign Language Teachers, American Folklore Society. 


Luts Lea, Univ. of Mississippi. Member since 1942. Pres. Chicago Chapter (1951). 
Born 1907 in Linares, N.L., Mexico. B.S. 1940, Northwestern; M.A. 1941, Ph.D., 
1950, Chicago. Asst. Prof., Chicago, 1948-52; Univ. of Mississippi, 1952—. Associate 
Professor of Modern Languages. Author: Graded Spanish Readers, Heath-Chicago 
Series. Editor: Amado Nervo, sus mejores cuentos. Articles in Hispania, MLJ, Italica, 
Revista Universidad Nacional de Mézico, Abside, Historia Mexicana. Contributing 
editor, Vida Latina; corresponding member, Sociedad Folklérica de México. 


F. Dewey Amner, Kent State Univ., Ohio. Member since 1926. Past President 
and Secretary Central Ohio Chapter. Born 1900. A.B. 1923, Colgate; M.A. 1927, 
Denison; Ph.D. 1938, Ohio State Univ. Southampton High School, L.I., 1923-25; 
Denison, 1925-45; Kent State Univ., 1945-. Professor of Hispanic Studies. Phi Beta 
Kappa, MLA, Sigma Delta Pi (member Executive Committee, national Pres., 1942- 
49). Articles and notes in Hispania, MLJ. Co-editor: Revista de América, I and II 
(N. Y. 1943, 1946). Papers at MLA meetings. 


J. H. Parker, Univ. of Toronto. Member since 1946. One of founders of Southern 
Ontario Chapter. Committee on Honorary Members (1954-58). Born 1914. B.A. 
1935, M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1941, Univ. of Toronto. Instructor, Univ. of Toronto, 1936- 
41; Columbia Univ., 1941-42; Indiana Univ., 1942-43; Carleton College (Ottawa), 
1944-45: Univ. of British Columbia, 1945~46; Univ. of Toronto, 1946-. Canadian 
Army and National Research Council (Ottawa), 1943-45; Visiting Professor, Univ. 
of San Carlos, summers 1947, 1948. Associate Professor of Spanish and Portuguese. 
Articles in Hispania, PMLA, Hispanic Review, Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, and 
other journals. Papers at AATSP and MLA meetings. Associate Editor of Canadian 
Modern Language Review. 


OFICINA NACIONAL DE CORRESPONDENCIA ESCOLAR 





Financial Report 
Jan. 12, 1954, to June 1, 1954 

Renata Goce GATED. 5 sides: vic wenbtinsckeer . LBW A RA $50.00 
Mocsipte ter Dohebiay ::..... devcdalewss . SOLS Sa 49.70 
Meaesibtn Gen Dilewatis sis. 5... sates thei . SPE RS Se eee 131.80 
Meee Ole Baie e 26s ow 0 5 BSE ed. . . nidncs See oan Wan oe wae eee 46.75 
aay OOF Oa 88. EAD C MOS. . See nod ee 41.35 
Di TE, 5 ots i BENS . the beineth dele gantnetens aad $319.60 

Total Expenditures including postage and office supplies, repayment of 
AATSP loan of $50 and one half of honorarium to director of $50....... $173.44 





Balance on Fabs 1, PORE. SoS. EN PU PII edn BURR $146.16 
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During the period January 12 to June 1 over 1300 names of Spanish speaking 
students were issued to students in twenty-one states and two provinces of Canada. 
During the same period 1650 names of students from Latin America and Spain were 
recorded in the files of the bureau. 

Any teacher desiring Spanish correspondents for his pupils should forward his 
request directly to the address below, stating the number, sex, and approximate age 
of the correspondents desired and enclose 25¢ for each name requested. If any student 
fails to receive an answer to his letter within six weeks, a second name will be sent 





without cost. 


NOTES ON USAGE 


Harley D. Oberhelman, Director ONCE 
117 Strong Hall 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 


Cond ted by the Eprror 








FURTHER COMMENT ON HABER 


Mr. Utley, in his interesting comment on 
haber and estar,' says essentially the same 
thing that W. E. Bull said some years ago in 
his article “Related Functions of Haber and 
Estar.’ Bull’s words (p. 121) are: “Haber and 
estar have come to an aimost stable division 
of the locative field. The division of function 
which they now share is based on the concept 
of definiteness and indefiniteness. When the 
entity to be located is grammatically definite 
(the cane, my derby, that box, etc.) estar 
translates ‘to be’; when the entity is indefinite 
(a cane, some derbies, boxes, etc.) haber 
translates ‘to be’ regardless of the presence or 
absence of the expletive there.” 

Both writers have criticized the traditional 
definition of haber, that of ‘existence,’ justly 
pointing out that estar also refers to existence. 
Both also recognize that occasionally haber 
may take a definite object, such as a proper 
noun or a noun with one of the definite modi- 
fiers. Admittedly, therefore, the requirement 
of definiteness-indefiniteness, while perhaps 
valid statistically, is not so conceptually. 

I believe that those who first employed the 
concept “existence” did so in a sense that has 
not been fully appreciated. My colleague 
Joseph Silverman proposes that instead of 
saying that “Haber is the verb of existence,” 
we substitute “Haber is used when the 
speaker’s intention is TO BRING SOMETHING 
INTO EXISTENCE,” i.e., to launch it as what 


Fred Householder calls “new stuff’? upon the 
situation under discussion. One of Bull’s 
examples is Unamuno’s Hay, pues, primero la 
necesidad de conocer para vivir. The speaker is 
bringing to bear something that presumably 
his interlocutor had not taken into account 
before. If we say Antes de sentarnos a la mesa 
conviene quitar el polvo que hay en ella we are 
CALLING ATTENTION TO an existence which, 
had estar been used, would not have been 
signalized but presupposed. 

This is, of course, precisely the function of 
there to be in English. Unlimited examples can 
be invented, using definite nouns, and all 
translatable with haber: “Whom shall we 
invite?’”—“Well, there’s Mary—she can pour 
tea; and there’s her sister, too—we mustn’t 
forget her.” “What still has to be done?”— 
“First there’s the problem we were discussing 
yesterday.” “If there hadn’t been that earth- 
quake, these buildings would not have been 
condemned.” “There’s this fact that we must 
bear in mind.” The ungrammatical plural in 
the following example shows that haber with 
definite object reaches to all speech levels: “las 
convulsiones polfticas, que hubieron en Nica- 
ragua el afio de 1824.’* We generally regard 
the conjunctive pronouns as definite; and in 
“No habia md4s”—“‘Si, lo habia’’ the indefinite, 
having been identified, is now definite (though 
this point could be argued). 
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More important than how to deal with 
haber and estar is the question of how the 
teacher is to decide between rule of thumb and 
a genuine statement of the linguistic determi- 
nants. Often, happily, the determinants can be 
stated in capsule form, and are as easily swal- 
lowed as the rule of thumb. In this instance, 
we have the equivalence of there to be in 
English, which is either present or substi- 
tutable in almost all examples that should be 
translated with haber: Down the street is a 
restaurant = Down the street there’s a restaurant. 
The student can make this substitution as 
quickly as he can ask himself whether the 
noun is indefinite, and it does no violence to 
the meaning of haber as does an insistence on 
indefiniteness. There are fewer examples 
where this will not work‘ than there are ex- 
amples of definite nouns where “indefinite- 
ness”’ will not work. 

The function of haber is to bring something 
out of limbo into presence; and while it is true 
that in the nat ure of things limbo is populated 
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by more indefinites than definites, the number 
of the latter is still respectably large. 

Dwicuat L. BoLincer 
Univ. of Southern California 


NOTES 


1 Hispania, xxxvii (1954), 225. 

* Modern Language Journal, xxvur_ (1943), 
119-123. 

* Document dated 1843, in Archivos Nacionales 
de Costa Rica, julio-agosto 1948, 343. For 
transitiveness of haber, Keniston quotes 
(Syn. Cast. Prose §6.743) No ay aqui més de a mi. 
‘One such is my invented example above, 
Antes de sentarnos etc. To make the substitu- 
tion, the sentence must be paraphrased: 
‘‘There’s dust on the table; we must remove 
it.”’ In adjective clauses Spanish is able to 
telescope two ideas by means of haber, which 
English cannot usually do with there to be. 
This points up not a difference in meaning 
between the two verbs, but a gap in the dis- 
tribution in English: unstressed there to be is 
simply not used in that position. (For stressed, 
cp. The distance that there is between the two 
points makes measurement difficult). 


Conducted by 
L. H. Turx, National Sponsor 








Notice to all Chapter sponsors: The dead- 
line for Chapter News is approximately two 
months before the printing of each issue of 
Hispania. Reports should reach me by Sep- 
tember 15 for the December issue and by 
December 15 for the March issue. 

The Spanish National Honor Society is 
showing a steady growth. We now have fifty 
active Chapters and about seven hundred 
members have been initiated into the Society 
during the past year. See the November 1953 
issue of Hispania for general information on 
the SNHS and for a list of Chapters officially 
formed before August 20, 1953. The Rio de la 
Cruz Chapter, Mainland High School, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, must now be considered 
inactive since I have not received a report 
from the Chapter and the sponsor is not a 
member of the AATSP. In my Annual Report 
printed in the March 1954 issue of Hispania I 
listed the Chapters which were organized be- 
tween August 20 and December 10, 1953. 


In April of this year a tentative initiation 
ritual, prepared by Mrs. Betty Gold, Joseph P. 
Lawlor, Gladys King, and L. H. Turk, was 
sent to all Chapter sponsors. All sponsors are 
asked to send constructive suggestions con- 
cerning the ritual to me. Please send reports of 
your Chapter meetings so that we can keep 
all the sponsors and the members of our Associ- 
ation informed of your activities. 

Simén Bolivar Chapter, Central High 
School, Valley Stream, N. Y., Samuel W. 
Newman, sponsor.—The first annual induction 
ceremony took place in March. It was a joint 
Spanish-French undertaking and Miss Eliza- 
beth Avery, sponsor of the school’s French 
Honor Society, worked closely with the 
Spanish Chapter. We felt that in putting on a 
joint program we could produce a more signifi- 
cant and meaningful activity. 

Invitations were sent by the student secre- 
taries to the new inductees and to their 
parents, all of whom attended the meeting. As 
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the inductees and guests entered the room, 
piano music was played by one of the French 
members. Charter members of the Spanish and 
French Chapters sat at the front of the room, 
opposite the members to be initiated. The 
Spanish mistress of ceremonies first intro- 
duced a charter member of each Chapter, each 
of whom made an introductory talk. Then the 
president of each Society was presented. The 
secretary of the SNHS read the names of the 
charter members and each one inducted a new 
member and presented each one the member- 
ship certificate. All the speeches were in 
English, except that in the induction the 
charter members greeted the inductees in 
short statements in Spanish and the latter 
replied in Spanish. The French Society 
handled its induction in the same manner. 
After the initiation punch and cookies were 
served to the members and guests. The parents 
and students were delighted with the program. 
(Mr. Newman had not received the initiation 
ritual at the time of this initiation.) 

La Granadina Chapter, Williamette High 
School, Eugene, Oregon, Pauline Layne, 
sponsor.— Installation of La Granadina Chap- 
ter was held May 5 in the auditorium with Dr. 
Leavitt O. Wright, University of Oregon, as 
speaker for the 19 charter members with their 
parents, teachers, and student friends as 
guests. Other guests were Superintendent and 
Mrs. Tom Powers, Principal Earl Vossen, and 
Mrs. Wright. 

Norma Scadding, a junior, acted as toast- 
mistress and chief installing officer. Four 
charter members of El Occidente Chapter, 


CHAPTER 


Marcos de Niza 
Los Californianos 


San Juan de la Cruz 


Heights, Cal. 


leans, La. 
Centro Honorario Espafiol 
Minn. 


PLACE 


Coolidge Public Schools, Ariz. 
Grant Union H 8, Del Paso 


B. T. Washington H 8, New Or- 
Holy Angels Acad., Minneapolis, 
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Eugene High School, who transferred member- 
ship to this group, assisted as installing officers 
in the candlelight ceremony, when certificates 
of membership and bows of red and gold 
ribbon were awarded. White candles tied with 
red and gold were carried in the ceremony. 
Pins were issued the next day to those who 
had ordered them. The table for the occasion 
held the madre vela, the framed charter, a 
Mexican wood carving of Don Quijote, the 
history of the Chapter, and a scrapbook begun 
by the historian, a member of the high school 
Spanish Club which gives financial backing 
and promotes the honor society. The charter 
will be placed in the main hall trophy case with 
those of other organizations and with certifi- 
cates of honor and merit won in school com- 
petition by various departments. 

Tables for the 35 persons who attended the 
dinner were decorated with floral centerpieces 
of red and gold. For the benefit of those un- 
familiar with Spanish, an English translation 
was handed out during the piano musical 
interlude after the dinner. 

Officers of the Chapter are: Ron Harper, 
president; Sue Collier, vice-president; and 
Donna Fraser, secretary-treasurer. 

Tirso de Molina Chapter, Young High 
School, Knoxville, Tenn., Mrs. Louise John- 
son, sponsor.—The initiation of the 11 mem- 
bers of the Chapter was conducted by Dr. 
James O. Swain and members of Sigma Delta 
Pi of the University of Tennessee. 

New chapters organized between December 
10, 1953 and June 15, 1954, in the order of 
their founding: 


SPONSOR 


Dean D. Curry 
Anne Zentner 


Chester P. LeBlanc 
Mrs. Esther N. Keller 


Rubén Dario Bartow H §, Fla. Elizabeth A. Pierce 

Iberia Pine Crest School, Ft. Lauder- Luz Pura Auger 
dale, Fla. 

La Frontera Austin H 8, El Paso, Tex. Esther R. Brown 

Gabriela Mistral Flower H 8, Chicago, III. Helene J. McMurtry 

Los Sabios Espafioles Senior H 8, Pittsburg, Cal. Mrs. Karin Giesen 

La Granadina Willamette H 8, Eugene, Ore. Pauline Layne 

El Grito de Dolores Media H §, Pa. Marilyn Schingeck 

Martin Fierro H §, Elkhart, Ind. Gladys King 

Andalucia Rock Falls Twp. H 8, Il. Walter E. Pederson 

El Greco Riverside H 8, Milwaukee, Wis. Agnes Dunaway 

Los Llaneros H §, Plainview, Tex. Mrs. Jewell Ray Witt 
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CHAPTER PLACE Sponsor 
Ignacio Zaragoza Woodrow Wilson H §, Dallas, Tex. Mabel E. Turman 
Fernfén Caballero Hillcrest H 8, Dallas, Tex. Polly Anna Mallow 
Mariano Azuela Miami Edison H §, Fla. Mrs. Mildred Willits 
Los Conquistadores Springfield H S, Ore. Amélie E. Diamanti 
Antonio Maceo Du Sable H 8, Chicago, Ill. Pearl L. Jiménez 
La Cruz de Rosas Franklin H 8, Portland, Ore. Alice M. Casebeer 
Los Marineros Tamalpais H §, Mill Valley, Cal. Vera Stump 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Conducted by 


Water T. Paruuips, Associate Editor, and the Ep:ror 








William C. Atkinson.—Through a deeply 
regrettable error, this distinguished professor 
of Spanish at the University of Glasgow, an 
Honorary Member of the AATSP, was listed 
among the members who died in 1953. Profes- 
sor Atkinson assures us that the news was news 
to him and that he hopes to be both an 
honorary and an active member of the 
AATSP for some time to come, a hope that we 
all fully share. 


Garcta Lorca’s La casa de Bernarda Alba.— 
An English translation was given as the first 
of a Plays Seldom Seen series in the Carousel 
Theater of the University of Tennessee on 
February 18 and 19, 1954, to an appreciative 
capacity audience. Dr. Paul Soper, head of the 
Department of Speech of the University, was 
the director. 


Honorary Members.—Here are extracts from 
letters from two recently elected Honorary 
Members: “I am exceedingly grateful for this 
honour and I deeply appreciate it, especially 
as it will bring me into closer contact with 
American universities. I preserve many 
cherished memories of my lectures in the 
American Universities in 1929-32 and par- 
ticularly my period of work as Professor of 
Romance Languages in the University of 
Chicago. I have striven ever since to maintain 
these contacts both in Ireland and Great 
Britain as well as Spain.” Walter F. Starkie. 

“Agradezco muy vivamente a la American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese el alto honor que me ha conferido 
al nombrarme miembro honorario de ella. Le 
ruego exprese mi reconocimiento a los demas 


componentes de su Junta Directiva. Gracias 
también por el anuncio de que recibiré en 
adelante la benemérita HISPANIA, publica- 
cién a la que tanto deben los estudios de 
lengua y literatura espafiolas.” Rafael 
Lapesa. 


Miguel Romera Navarro (1888-1954).—We 
report with deep regret the death on May 3 of 
this distinguished literary historian, Professor 
of Spanish at the Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
1927-48, and Professor of Romance Language 
at the Univ. of Texas since 1948, a member of 
the Hispanic Society of America and the Real 
Academia Espajfiola. 


National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Pro- 
gram.—Operating under the Assn. of Graduate 
Schools of the Assn. of American Universities, 
the Program will open its canvassing for 
nominations toward fellowships for the 
academic year 1955-56 this September. 

The fellowships are awarded upon invitation 
only, subsequent to the nomination by faculty 
members of promising candidates. Nomina- 
tions are requested on the basis of the highest 
qualities of intellect, character, and person- 
ality. It is the intent of the Program to pro- 
vide an opportunity for young men and women 
who possess these qualities to undertake a year 
of advanced study in a graduate school of 
their choice and thus to determine whether 


awards for study in the fields of the Social 
Sciences and Humanities, and they are de- 
signed primarily for those who have not yet 
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begun formal graduate work. Students from 
any college or university will be considered. 
About 150 Fellows will be appointed for 
1955-56. Each will be granted a sum of money 
sufficient to guarantee him an adequate living 
for the year of his incumbency, the normal 
stipend for an unmarried Fellow being 
$1,250 plus an amount to cover tuition. Ad- 
justments in the stipend are made for married 
Fellows and in case of other special con- 
siderations. 

Twelve Regional Committees carry on the 
work of recruiting and selecting Fellows from 
the United States and Canada. Fellows are 
appointed only after a personal interview be- 
fore one of these Committees. To permit the 
Committees to complete their work in good 
time, nominations for the Fellowships must 
be entered prior to November 15, 1954. If the 
address of the Regional Chairman for your 
area is not available locally, nominations may 
be sent to Professor Robert F. Goheen, 
National Director, National Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship Program, South Reunion Hall, 
Princeton, New Jersey. If so addressed, they 
should be submitted as far as possible before 
the deadline. 


Latin American Round Table.—Sponsored 
by the Department of Cultural Affairs of the 
Pan American Union and hospitably received 
by Duke University as host, the Southeastern 
Regional Round Table on Teaching Problems 
in Latin American Studies was held on the 
East Campus on February 12-13. 

R. L. Predmore of Duke, serving as Tempo- 
rary Chairman, called the session to order with 
a cordial welcome to the delegates, and intro- 
duced Dean Paul Gross, Vice-President of 
Duke University, who spoke on “Grist for the 
Humanities Mill,” drawing attention to the 
difference in approach and methods between 
the physical sciences and the humanities in 
their respective research projects, and sug- 
gesting that the humanities scholars might 
profit by the example of their scientific 
colleagues. 

Anfbal Sanchez Reulet, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Philosophy, Letters and Sciences of 
the Pan American Union, outlined the history 
of earlier conferences, traced the growth of 
interest in Latin American studies since 1919, 
and expressed the hope that regional groups 
like those already organized in the Northeast, 
the Middle Atlantic, and the Rocky Moun- 
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tain areas would strengthen the field. Eventu- 
ally, he said, Round Tables will be held in 
Latin America, beginning soon with one in 
Puerto Rico, thus providing opportunities for 
the interchange of ideas and information be- 
tween the American countries to a degree 
hitherto unknown. 

The plenary session elected Sturgis E. 
Leavitt of North Carolina as General Chair- 
man and L. L. Barrett of Washington and Lee 
as Secretary General. Thereupon the plenary 
body adjourned to meet in sections on Lan- 
guage and Literature, Social Sciences, and 
History. 

The three groups elected the following 
officers: Hayward Keniston (Duke), Chair- 
man, and Karl E. Shedd (Georgia), Secretary, 
for Language and Literature; R. W. Bradbury 
(Florida), Chairman, and Federico G. Gil 
(North Carolina), Secretary, for the Social 
Sciences; Albert B. Thomas (Alabama), Chair- 
man, and Alexander Marchant (Vanderbilt), 
Secretary, for History. 

It is noteworthy that on major points that 
cut across departmental lines the three sections 
arrived at very similar conclusions. On the 
subject of textbooks there was general agree- 
ment that second-year textbooks should be 
selected for the purpose of giving the student 
a better knowledge of the culture (in the 
broadest sense) of Latin America. If in lan- 
guage courses this is not feasible, then supple- 
mentary cultural material should be presented 
in Spanish or English. As teaching aids good 
slides and films are excellent, and it was recom- 
mended that the Pan American Union publish 
exhaustive lists of sources of these materials, 
as well as objective reviews of films in Spanish. 

The greatest obstacle to research, it was 
unanimously agreed, is the lack of funds for 
the purpose. To remedy that lack it was recom- 
mended that the Pan American Union make 
every effort to get the number of research 
fellowships increased for the Latin American 
field, and also the stipend for scholars. The 
need for exchange of information on research 
projects in progress brought out the sug- 
gestion that the Pan American Union might 
gather such data and publish them annually. 

More information about the actual ex- 
change of professors and students was wanted 
by nearly all, and in this connection it was 
recommended that the Pan American Union 
distribute news of professors and other dis- 
tinguished visitors from Latin America on 
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travel grants in the United States, so that 
universities in the geographic area of the 
visitors’ itineraries might benefit from their 
presence. There was some doubt about how the 
1953 reorganization of the U. 8. Information 
Service might affect the circulation of informa- 
tion on the exchange of persons. It was sug- 
gested that the Embassies in Washington 
might be able to supply more up-to-date in- 
formation than U. 8. government agencies, 
and that the Pan American Union would be the 
logical organization to collect those data from 
the Embassies. 

All groups agreed that the student seeking 
a position could not depend solely, or even 
primarily, on knowledge of Spanish (or 
Portuguese) to get employment. He must have 
some other special qualification, to which 
linguistic knowledge may be an added value, 
and an important one. It was also agreed that 
another important point is knowledge of the 
culture (in its broadest sense) of the area in 
which the individual expects to locate in Latin 
America. Modern labor and social legislation 
in Latin America, it was emphasized, accounts 
for the major limitations nowadays for North 
Americans in that area. 

It was voted to recommend that the Joint 
Committee on Latin American Studies be 
reconstituted, since this committee could 
facilitate the development of scholarly work in 
that field probably more than any other 
single body, serving as a kind of clearing house 
and general agent of all learned societies con- 
cerned with Latin American studies. 

While the various sections expressed deep 
interest in continuing meetings for discussion 
of Latin American problems, none proposed 
forming a permanent council for the South- 
east, because there seem to be enough existing 
bodies in this region without adding another. 
Nevertheless, it was that another 
meeting of the Round Table should be held, 
the time and place to be determined later, and 
that future meetings should be organized on an 
inter-disciplinary plan, with the various groups 
representing all fields of interest instead of 
separating into sections according to disci- 
pline. 

It was voted to constitute the general 
officers and those of the several sections into a 
Steering Committee for the next meeting, and 
to ask the Duke University colleagues who so 
ably handled the local arrangements for this 


meeting to serve as an Advisory Committee on 
arrangements for the next. 

A resolution was adopted expressing the 
gratitude of the Round Table to Duke Uni- 
versity for its hospitality and its efficiency in 
arrangements for the meeting, and to the De- 
partment of Cultural Affairs of the Pan 
American Union for its planning and inspiring 
the present conference. 

The fifty-four delegates attending from 
twenty-three institutions agreed that they had 
been enabled, through the discussions held at 
the Round Table, to clarify their ideas and to 
obtain new insights and inspiration from the 
contact with their colleagues in different 


disciplines. 
Srureis E. Leavirr L. L. Barrerr 
General Chairman Secretary General 


Boners Wanted.—The supply of student 
boners is limitless; there is a smaller, more 
interesting group of boners that get into print. 
We would like to collect them for our and your 
entertainment. We offer a few samples: a 
critical discussion of Arturo Uslar Pietri’s col- 
lection of short stories, Red (Fish net), in 
which the critic’s ignorance of the Spanish 
word led him into flights of symbolic mis- 
interpretation; a Spanish translation of H. G. 
Wells’s Mr. Britling Sees It Through which 
confused “sees it through” with “sees through 
it” and produced El sefior Britling lo ve claro 
(we do not know what effect this misinterpre- 
tation of the title had on the translator’s ap- 
proach to the symbolism of the novel); a 
travel book in which the author, filled with the 
sense of Spain’s peninsular position and mari- 
time history, shared with the readers his pleas- 
ure at the great number of Spanish women 
named Concha, which he thought so symbolic 
of the sea, not aware that Concha is a diminu- 
tive of Concepcién, a shortening of Marfa de la 
Concepcién Inmaculada. Can you supply 
other boners, with documentation? 


Festival of Nations, Texas State College for 
Women.—The Festival, held on the evening of 
April 9, included a program, “Parade of 
Nations,” native songs and dances, folk- 
dance demonstrations, and a dramatic skit 
put on by the students of the Speech Depart- 
ment. On the lower floor there was a bazaar 
consisting of booths selling Mexican, French, 
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German, and oriental foods, a Mexican curio 
shop, an English curiosity shop, and a version 
of Madame Toussaud’s famous waxworks. 
The “Parade of Nations” program was 
given in the ballroom and was about forty- 
five minutes in length. This began with greet- 
ings in their own languages from some thirty 
foreign students on the campus, representing 
a dozen different countries. There were native 
songs from France, India, China, Korea, and 
Latin-American countries. A group of twelve 
Panamanian students danced La Cumbia and 
El Tamborito, dressed in native costumes and 
using native drums for accompaniment. 
One-half hour of the festivities was broad- 
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cast by remote control over station KRLD, 
one of the major radio stations of Dallas. 

In addition to those who attended from the 
college and from Denton, there were three to 
four hundred high school students from nearby 
towns. These groups had been extended a 
special invitation to attend the festivities. 

The international program began originally 
as Noche Mexicana, becoming later Noche 
Pan-Americana and ultimately developing 
into a festival including all nations. For 
many years this festival has been an annual 
affair held under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages at TSCW. 

A. W. WooLsry 


EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


Conducted by Jos# SANcHEz* 








La guitarra. 25 min. Black and White. 
Distr. free by Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
(21. W 60 St., N. Y. 23). Evaluation Commit- 
tee: Gladys A. King (Chairman) and Lois 
Gunden (Elkhart, Indiana H. 8.), Wilbur 
Mater (Goshen College). A cultural film show- 
ing the guitar playing classical musical 
numbers, a peculiarly Spanish art. It would 
have special appeal for music lovers, but high 
school classes would find it interesting. The 
Spanish used in the introduction to the several 
selections of Spanish music is good. Students 
enjoyed very much the Spanish script, oral 
and written, which helps toward a better 
understanding of the language. Slightly 
repetitious. 


Madrid. 10 min. Color. Distr. by Inter- 
national Film Bureau, 57 East Jacksou Blvd., 
Chicago 4. Sale: $100; Rental: $5. Evaluation 
Committee: Dr. Doris K. Arjona (Chairman), 
Stetson Univ.; Lucy I. Shepard, Seabreeze 
H. 8., Daytona Beach, Florida; Shirley Ash, 
New Smyrna Beach, Florida, H. 8. 

One of a series of three films (with Castilla 
and Castillos) taken by Father José A. 
Sobrino, Georgetown University, and narrated 





* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or 
offers to review films should be sent to Profes- 
sor SAénchez, Univ. of Illinois, Navy Pier, 
Chicago. 


by Prof. 8. N. Trevifio. The film shows 
Madrid and the life of its people, with a good 
overall view of streets, squares, and buildings, 
though any lover of Madrid will regret the 
omission of the Puerta del Sol and the Prado. 
Many details of the life of Madrid are well 
described: the skillful use of the botijo, the 
balconies displaying mantones de Manila, the 
Rastro. The film is slightly weighted in favor 
of the lower classes. The commentary in 
Spanish is extremely simple, slow, and clear; 
second-year high-school students can easily 
understand it. The now available recorded 
commentary makes this film easily adaptable 
to first-year students. The background music 
is very appropriate, gay and unobtrusive. 
Highly recommended by the entire committee. 


Time in The Sun. 70 min. Black and White. 
Distr. by Brandon Films, 200 W. 57th St., 
N. Y. Evaluation Committee: Maria I. 
Riddle (Eagle Pass, Texas) (Chairman), 
Cecilia Bruce, M. J. Howard. 

Time in the Sun, the history of Mexico 
dramatized by its people, is the drama of the 
unfortunate descendents of the Mayas and 
Aztecs in Mexico, from the Spanish conquest 
through the social revolution of 1910, although 
not told in great detail. The film begins with a 
short commentary on the Mayan myth of the 
Creation, with majestic scenes of the ruins of 
Chichen Itza and Mitla, followed by a similar 
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commentary on the beliefs of the Aztecs, inter- 
polated with beautiful views of their ruins in 
Teotihuacin. The story is told through the 
portrayal of significant moments of the lives 
of these Indians through time. The use of in- 
experienced actors gives an air of naturalness 
which adds considerably to the charming 
simplicity of the whole production. This is 
emphasized, too, in the authenticity of the 
dances and the costumes. 

Some knowledge of the history of Mexico is 
almost necessary to an understanding of this 
film. In its present form the picture requires a 
long, thorough orientation and discussion by 
the teacher. As a whole the film gives a good 
survey of types, customs, dress, secular ac- 
tivities and entertainments, historical pag- 
eantry, and religion of the Mayas, the Aztecs, 
and the Indians of Tehuantepec; close-ups of 
ruins, architecture, and sculpture. The pho- 
tography is excellent, especially in the com- 
position and lighting of the individual scenes. 
The sun is made a part of the picture; it seems 
to belong with the people, to be a part of all 
their activities. The music is by far the most 
outstanding feature of this film. It seems to be 
an integral part of the picture at all times and 
heightens the emotional impact tremendously. 

The narration is a little too difficult for the 
high-school level, but perhaps this is due to 
defective equipment used in all previewings. 
However, the general impression is that this 
film is designed for advanced and mature 
people with some knowledge of Mexico. The 
film may be an adaptation of a longer one and 
further editing and more preliminary explana- 
tions would improve its presentation. It is 
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Elementary Schools——The proper steps for 
initiating a program of FIs in them, outlined 
and approved by officials of the chief national 
Organizations concerned with elementary 
school education, may be learned from a docu- 
ment available from the MLA’s “FLES De- 
partment.” This statement was one of the 


highly recommended for courses in history and 
social studies. 


Dofia Perfecta. 86 min. Black and White. 
Distr. by Clasa-Mohme, 501 Soledad St., San 
Antonio, Texas. Evaluation Committee: 
Mildred L. Jarrett (John Adams H.S., Cleve- 
land) (Chairman), Dr. Lucille Mercer (Bald- 
win-Wallace College), Isabelle 8S. Latta (Shaw 
HS., E. Cleveland). 

Based on the well-known novel by Pérez 
Galdés, but placed in a Mexican Setting. The 
change of character of the protagonist, super- 
bly played by Dolores del Rio, from an ap- 
parently happy mother, friend, and good 
Christian, to a harsh, intolerant, demoniacal 
woman, leaves nothing to be desired. Dofia 
Perfecta’s fanaticism is convincing and her 
false devotion to her daughter and to her 
brother are overwhelming. The other charac- 
ters are also very ably acted. 

This film showed very clearly how Spanish- 
speaking people live, what their homes are 
like, their relationship with their servants, 
their customs, both in their homes and in the 
streets, their religion, and also the narrowness 
of mind of small-town people. Although the 
ending was a little different from that of the 
novel, it does not seem to harm the message 
of Galdés. However, a great deal has been lost 
by changing the scene from Spain to Mexico 
and bringing in a Revolution, for the novel of 
Galdés is a study of 19th century Spain and 
its problems. What the novel of Galdés was 
trying to bring out is not applicable to the 
new world. Nevertheless, the film is highly 
recommended by the three members of the 
committee. 


Conducted by the Eprror 





results of our conference with these officials in 
MLA headquarters on 11-12 June. 


Running Deep?—We think you'll enjoy the 
news from Stillwater, Oklahoma. Shortly be- 
fore the beginning of the summer session at 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College there, 
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a mother telephoned the language department 
and asked about its accepting her daughter as 
a visitor in an elementary Spanish class. 
Turned out her daughter was aged 7, and Hans 
H. Andersen, department head, demurred, 
suggesting instead that someone might con- 
sider private instruction of a class of children 
if there were sufficient demand. There was: on 
the opening date (15 June) 25 children, aged 
7-12, were enrolled in 2 classes, parents were 
calling about other languages, and there were 
6 students in the college class in beginning 
Spanish. 


Trend?—Don’t conceal this news. We’ve 
already informed you that Middlebury, 
Williams, and Pennsylvania College for 
Women have restored the FL degree require- 
ment (all in the space of a year), and now you 
may add to this growing list Ohio Northern 
University (at Ada), which abandoned the re- 
quirement in 1948 and is restoring it this fall: 
30 quarter hours, with 1 quarter hour credit 
allowed for each 2 hours of FL lab work. A 
factor in the faculty decision: FL enrollments 
had recently tripled without benefit of the 
requirement. 


Requirements—Our several pronounce- 
ments on this subject have moved several 
members to protest. For example, one writes: 
“T do not believe that you can compel culture 
and that a two-year requirement in language is 
pretty much a waste of time for everyone 
except those who would take it voluntarily 
anyhow.” This seems to us dubious reasoning 
(and syntax). You can compel culture, as 
history both tragically and hopefully shows. 
Moreover, a two-year requirement in FL 
guarantees no more of a waste of time for those 
who would avoid it than does a four-year re- 
quirement of any pattern of courses leading to 
a B.A. degree for those who would prefer a 
different pattern. Fundamentally, it is a 
question of whether faculty or students 
should determine the nature of liberal edu- 
cation. Once we indulge the notion that this 
or that should not be required lest student 
resistance diminish its effectiveness, we might 
as well present students with a degree upon 
matriculation and let them take what fancy 
dictates. A faculty that defines liberal edu- 
cation in terms of adolescent whims and 
prejudices has abdicated its primary responsi- 
bility. FL study may or may not be an essen- 
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tial ingredient of liberal education (we think 
it is), but every faculty must declare what 
liberal education is, and then require it for 
those who want a B.A. degree. 


Ohio FL Council.—Appointed 3 April at a 
joint meeting of the Ohio MLA and the FL 
Section of the Ohio College Association, 14 of 
its members gathered in Columbus on 22 May 
to outline strategy and elect committees on 
statistics, finance, and other concerns. It will 
attempt to interest Ohioans in FL study at all 
levels and will act as a clearing-house for the 
dissemination of data supplied by the FL Pro- 
gram or obtained from other sources. Secre- 
tary of the Council is Sister M. Amelia 
Klenke, O.P. (St. Mary of the Springs, 
Columbus 19). 


Road Block—Said an editorial in the 
Indianapolis Star for 7 March 1954: “Many 
schools teach their students to be ‘world 
minded’ by learning about the United Nations 
and studying ‘world history’ at the expense of 
American history. Yet they refuse to require 
FLs which provide the easiest and most articu- 
late avenue to understanding the cultures, 
habits and history of other nations.” 


Bobbles—Said Representative Harold C. 
Ostertag (Rep. New York) after a visit to 
Europe and the Near East last December: 
“One serious stumbling block, however, is the 
language barrier. Here were Greeks, Turks, 
Italians, and, to a limited degree, Frenchmen, 
communicating with Americans and English- 
men, not around a conference table, where 
translations may be made with painstaking 
care, but under conditions where split-second 
decisions depended on simultaneous transla- 
tions. Sometimes there were bobbles. The 
language barrier is still a serious one in our 
efforts to build world understanding and 
strength.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 21 
December 1953, p. 19. 


Certification —“‘Few educators or citizens 
will doubt the wisdom of providing, under 
state authority, a body of standards with 
which educational personnel must comply in 
order to secure a license. Lawyers are required 
to take a bar examination. Similarly, the 
medical profession requires a rigid examination 
for admission to practice. The difference is that 
in education, the requirement for a license is in 
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terms of so much college credit in specific 
courses or in areas, and not by examination. As 
Commissioner of Education for Connecticut 
for 10 years [1938-48], I was deeply impressed 
with the trained mediocrity available for po- 
sitions in the field of modern languages. The 
State Board of Education authorized a 5-year 
experimental program, the basis of which was 
the elimination of course or credit require- 
ments for a certificate and the development of 
an examination system. The procedure worked 
as follows: (1) a state-wide committee of the 
ablest teachers and scholars in our secondary 
schools and colleges devised the examination; 
(2) the examination consisted of 3 parts: (a) 
the ability to carry on a conversation or to 
speak the language; (b) reading comprehen- 
sion, vocabulary, idiomatic expression, gram- 
mar; (c) a knowledge of the history and 
culture of the country the language of which 
was the subject of the examination. Inci- 
dentally, the scoreson (c) wereso poorthat they 
never were included in the final composite 
score.... Under the old requirement, out of 
100 applicants for certification—those pos- 
sessing 15 hours of content in the language and 
18 hours of professional courses—all would 
have received certificates. Under the experi- 
mental program, fewer than half were success- 
ful.”—Alonzo G. Grace, Harvard Educational 
Review, XXII (Spring 1952), 119. Alas, Con- 
necticut returned to the credential basis of 
certifying after Dr. Grace (now Associate 
Dean of NYU’s School of Education) left the 
Commissionership. 


Foreign Students——Approximately 35,000 
are studying in about 1,500 American colleges 
and universities. Last spring the 10 countries 
that had the largest numbers here were: 
Canada 4,775, China 2,534, India 1,486, the 
Philippines 1,388, Japan 1,294, Mexico 1,288, 
Colombia 1,207, Germany 1,037, Iran 961, 
and Greece 883. Columbia, California, and 
NYU each had more than 1,000 in attendance. 


28,000 Children—We quote a New York 
Times article of 24 April (p. 17): “Karlsruhe, 
Germany—A bilingual education from the 
first grade up—long a dream of American 
educators—is a reality for dependent children 
of the U. 8. Army’s military and civilian per- 
sonnel in Europe. Twenty-eight thousand 
students in Germany and France learn the 
language of the land at the age of 6, continuing 


through high school, Army News Features re- 
ports. A hundred Army schools are in oper- 
ation in the two countries. Stanley J. Hergen- 
roeder of Lake George, Mich., director of the 
academic program for the Army’s European 
schools, is enthusiastic about its possibilities.” 


Berlitz—Ever resourceful, they invited 
people to enjoy a first lesson in an FL as “their 
guests” during the week of 19 April. Such 
promotion we applaud (colleges during “Lan- 
guage Week” or such might imitate them), but 
people have been fined for less misleading 
statements than part of their invitation: 
“Speak another language by summer.... 
You will be able to prove to your own satis- 
faction that in just a few short months you 
too will have complete command of another 
language’ (our italics). 


Kentucky.—Scene for 7 years of an annual 
FL conference, the state during 1953-54 had 
514 public high schools, 403 of which (78%) 
offered no modern Fls; 89 private high 
schools, 38 of which (43%) offered none; al- 
though 205 of the 603 schools offered Latin. Of 
the modern FLs, only French (109 schools), 
Spanish (87), and German (10) were offered, 
by a total of 212 teachers (135 in public 
schools). We got these grim figures from the 
first issue (April 1954) of an excellent News- 
letter issued by the University of Kentucky’s 
Department of Modern FLs and edited by 
Norman H. Binger. According to published 
statistics for 1948-49 (the latest available), 
only 5.1% of all the high school students in 
Kentucky study modern FLs. The state has 16 
accredited liberal arts colleges offering the 
B.A., but only 1 (Ursuline) requires an F'L for 
entrance, and 3 have no FL requirement for 
the degree. What about your state? If the FL 
Program had definite figures like these for all 48 
states, we could do a far better job of informing 
the public. 


FLs on TV.—As a result of a June con- 
ference on the subject at MLA headquarters, a 
25-page document, with facts and advice, is 
now available (15¢) to anyone interested. Write 
to 6 Washington Square North, New York 3, 
N. Y. 


On Learning an FL.—“When people speak 
of learning an FL they usually mean acquiring 
the ability to use that FL in ways comparable 
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to those in which it is used by natives. It is 
curious to observe how few people, even 
educated people, even teachers of language, 
find it necessary to examine this notion criti- 
cally—an examination that would soon reveal 
to them that this goal is not within easy 
reach, that, on the contrary, it is at the end 
of a long, if attractive road. . . . People do not, 
generally, distinguish between a smattering of 
a foreign tongue and a real knowledge of it. . . . 
People who know that many of our 14-year- 
olds with nine years of training behind them 
are unable to grasp the complete meaning of a 
very simple English text, or that many high 
school graduates are unable to write or speak 
English correctly, [nevertheless say and 
believe] that, in six weeks, soldiers learned to 
make speeches in the foreign tongue . . . It is 
almost unbelievable how many credulous souls 
there are who believe that the ‘learning’ of an 
FL is a ‘cinch,’ that anybody can ‘pick it up’ 
in his leisure time....No wonder that a 
ridiculously unwarranted proficiency is often 
expected of our boys and girls after a short 
period of instruction. 

“The facts are these: No language can be 
easily or quickly mastered, whatever the 
method and whoever the master. A language is 
something infinitely subtle and difficult. In the 
language of any civilized people there are 
many thousands of words and idiomatic con- 
structions. Most of these have many meanings 
and shades, the exact understanding of which 
is crucial. .. . It is easy enough to teach stu- 
dents to read some nonconsequential material, 
to talk about the weather, to ask for a drink 
or for a meal, or to ask the time. But to read 
with complete understanding a book or a 
serious article written in an FL, or to carry on 
a conversation with an educated foreigner, is 
by no means easy. For the former, the reader 
must have become familiar with at least five 
or six thousand words and with as many 
hundreds of idiomatic constructions; for the 
latter, the speaker must be able to use at least 
two or three thousand words in grammatically 
and phonetically correct sentences and to 
understand many more—quite evidently not a 
program to be mastered in a few weeks or even 
a few months. ...The acquisition of an FL 
cannot be easier than the acquisition of one’s 
own native tongue! It is infinitely harder; for 
to learn a new language means to acquire a 
new set of speech habits, different word- 
thought associations, new and profound 
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mental adjustments in the face of the powerful 
opposition of those already acquired. .. . 

“Learning a language, like the learning of 
any other art, or science, has a beginning, but 
no end. While the quality of achievement and 
the rate of progress are determined by the 
manner of instruction and by the personal 
characteristics of the students, the extent of 
mastery is always in direct proportion to the 
amount of time and effort expended. If ac- 
curacy and scope are no consideration, it is 
perfectly possible, even easy, to read or to 
speak the FL at the end of six weeks, but if 
accuracy matters and scope is to be on the 
level of the experience of an educated adult, 
then six years of formal instruction would not 
be too many. As a matter of fact, six years is 
the minimum in nearly all other civilized 
countries. . . . 

“There is no easy short-cut to learning an 
FL. ...If we wish our youth to learn FLs, 
our parents will have to pay the cost, our stu- 
dents will have to furnish the time and the 
effort. .... We need an earlier start and con- 
centration on one language by each student 
until it is relatively mastered... . Teachers 
should take two steps: First, they should 
realize themselves that our standards are very 
low, and that these cannot be raised to an 
adequate level by shifts in method: second, 
they should inform the students and their 
parents of these facts. They should tell them 
frankly that this great country, which rightly 
claims to be second to none in so many 
respects, is second to all in competent use of 
FLs, and that this serious disadvantage is due 
exclusively to the fact that the teaching con- 
ditions which prevail in most of our schools 
are also second to those of all other civilized 
countries. [Excerpts from M. S. Pargment’s 
“On Learning an FL,” reprinted by permission 
from MLJ, xxix (March 1945), 198-200, 
207-209.] 


Buenos Aires.—In grades 7-12 of its Ameri- 
can Grammar and High School are 154 stu- 
dents: 69 U.S. nationals, 27 Argentinians, 24 
from other countries. Among these 154, 31 
different languages are spoken. Only 3 students 
are monolongial; 53 speak 2 languages; 52 
speak 3; 28, 4; 13, 5; 4, 6; and one student 
speaks 7 languages. Mrs. Hazel P. Purcell, 
recently a teacher in the 7th grade there, after 
consulting with educators who know other 
American schools in Latin America, submits 
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that the above figures are typical of such 
schools. Moreover, “never among these 
children or among their parents have I ob- 
served even a slight trend of social intoler- 
ance.” Coincidence? 


Quito—When trustees of the Colegio 
Americano couldn’t find a qualified kinder- 
garten teacher for the 1952-53 session who 
knew both Spanish and English (or even one 
with a little of the other), they desperately 
appointed the wife of a Point Four official, 
an experienced kindergarten teacher who knew 
no Spanish. She taught the small Ecuadorians 
some songs in English, and in a month they 
understood what the songs said. Within 3 
months the children were talking English 
with ease—and with teacher’s accent. 


New Mezico.—It’s a bilingual state, and was 
officially so until last year (i.e., all laws and 
legislative bills, since 1912, had to be published 
in both Spanish and English). Until 1950 all 
legal and public notices had to be published in 
both languages; now it’s a matter of county 
option. Ballots for all state and federal 
elections are still printed in both languages, 
on the same ballot. Approximately one third 
of the state and federal courts have regular 
interpreters assigned to them. Precinct and 
other political meetings are usually conducted 
on the basis of “linguistic majority” rules, 
with complaints about translating difficulties, 
sometimes, from the minority. In Albuquerque, 
4 out of the 5 radio stations carry daily 
Spanish programs, as do 2 of the 3 TV stations. 
The 1950 census estimated that 36% of the 
State’s 681,187 people were Spanish-speaking 
(but this estimate was based solely on names, a 
dubious criterion). In recent years there has 
been a considerable influx of Anglos from other 
states; hence the relaxation of official bilingual- 
ism. In 1941 the state legislature passed a law 
requiring Spanish to be taught in all schools 
from the 5th to 8th grade, but as administra- 
tion of the law was left up to local authoities, 
it was never enforced in most communities. 


Intensive Language Teaching.—How efficient 
can it be at the secondary-school level? The 
William Penn Charter School of Philadelphia, 
under Dr. John F. Gummere, started to find 
out this summer, when intensive classes in 
French (E. Wesley O’Neill, Jr., teacher) and 
Spanish (Mrs. Eleanor Sandstrom), 334 con- 
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tact hours per day, were held from 28 June 
through 6 August. The experiment, to be re- 
peated next summer, was studied in a special 
course for FL teachers in the University of 
Pennsylvania’s School of Education (Jack 
Krail, instructor). Both aspects of the experi- 
ment were supported by a $10,000 grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. 


Linguistics —The ACLS received 145 ap- 
plications and made 43 awards ($120—600) for 
8-weeks summer study of descriptive lin- 
guistics at Chicago, Georgetown, and Michi- 
gan. In announcing the awards, the ACLS 
listed the “fields” of the grantees; e.g., lin- 
guistics 16, anthropology 7, English 7, 
Romance languages 3, Germanic languages 2. 
Looks as if linguists want to become better 
linguists while few “traditional” FL teachers 
want to become linguists at all. 


IDPA.—The International Development 
Placement Association (1952) is a non- 
profit organization (345 E. 46th St., New York 
17) which helps to recruit, counsel, and place 
qualified young men and women in socially 
and economically useful work at local wages in 
underdeveloped areas of the world. An article 
in its December 1953 Bulletin advised: “Make 
a real effort to learn the language; you will 
have plenty of help if you make it clear that 
you are serious about it.” This issue also 
advertised for a young woman to teach 
Spanish and Latin in a secondary school in 
central Jamaica. 


Inconsistent Critics.—“Probably few even of 
our severest critics would assert that a major 
objective of German study should be to enable 
our students to converse fluently with Ger- 
mans who speak dialects ranging from Platt 
to High Alemannic, or of French, to give a 
functional mastery of all the dialects of La 
Belle France. But it is by such situations that 
FL study is often judged and condemned, 
even though the same critics would 
blame our high-school teachers of English for 
not enabling their students to understand the 
spoken English of the London Cockney.”’ Leo 
Rockwell (Colgate) said it, in School and 
Society, 20 May 1950. 


General Bedell Smith—On 11 March the 
Under Secretary of State said: “I am in hearty 
agreement with the efforts of the MLA to 
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stimulate interest in the study of FLs in the 
United States. The proposal to introduce lan- 
guage studies in the elementary schools seems 
to me to be a promising approach to the prob- 
lem of the general lack of American FL 
facility. My military and diplomatic experi- 
ences have convinced me that many more 
Americans should be trained in FLs, and the 
competence of those being trained should be 
increased, if we are to carry out successfully 
our role as a world leader. I have been es- 
pecially concerned about the FL ability and 
versatility of our Foreign Service, andI have 
been working for an improved training pro- 
gram that will better meet the needs of the 
Department and the country. Unquestion- 
ably, the conduct of our international rela- 
tions, the pursuit of our private commercial 
and cultural relations, and our national under- 
standing of the character of other peoples and 
the nature of our foreign policy problems 
would all be improved by a more widespread 
and intensive study of FLs by our people.” 


Robert Murphy.—The Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State said on 15 March: “Today 
America has a leading role in world affairs. As 
one result, Americans in general are increas- 
ingly aware of the importance of a knowledge 
of FLs....A knowledge of FLs is equipment 
which is of everlasting advantage to a person 
who has undertaken to develop it. In good 
times or in bad, in youth or in age, in peace 
time or in war, throughout a lifetime, it is a 
durable and priceless asset in countless lines 
of endeavor.” 


Absolute Requisite —Harvey 8. Gerry, Vice 
President and continental representative of 
the National City Bank of New York, said on 
12 March, in Paris: “In general, my American 
countrymen are at a disadvantage to Euro- 
peans because their fluency in languages is 
inferior. As a result I am afraid that often we 
do not obtain as full an appreciation and 
understanding of the European point of view 
as we should. This is a handicap not only in 
business but also in diplomacy. The responsi- 
bility of the United States for world leader- 
ship today is such that we really cannot afford 
to be derelict in regard to learning foreign 
tongues. I hope that much greater emphasis 
will henceforth be paid to languages in our 
schools and that a thorough knowledge of one 
or more of them will be made an absolute 
requisite.” 
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FL Extension Courses.—John R. Morton is 
director of the National University Extension 
Association. His recent study, University 
Extension in the United States (Univ. of Ala. 
Press, 1953), shows that FLs rank high in 
numbers of courses offered. Correspondence- 
course offerings: FLs 820, education 539, 
English 537, business administration 536, 
mathematics 379. Residence-center offerings: 
business administration 1,447, engineering 
1,163, English 937, education 749, mathe- 
matics 616, FLs 541. Extension-class offerings: 
education 1,784, engineering 1,469, business 
administration 1,095, English 526, art 512, 
FLs 415. 


New York State—Its Education Depart- 
ment will revise the FL syllabus in the light 
of present-day demands, will revise the 
Regents examinations to put more emphasis 
on aural-oral work, will publish a guidebook 
for counselors concerning the new role of FLs 
in the schools, and will support full 6-year FL 
courses for grades 7 through 12. The Depart- 
ment encourages the development of FLs in 
the lower grades, urges colleges and uni- 
versities to reinstate FL requirements, will re- 
quire a speaking ability of every teacher before 
granting permanent certification, and agrees 
that the objectives of FL study are, in order 
of priority, (1) hearing and understanding, (2) 
speaking, (3) reading, and (4) writing. How is 
it in your state? 


The World Beckons.—“...to those who 
know FIs” is the end of the affirmation, and 
it’s the title of an attractive 8-page brochure 
published in March by the Research Council, 
MLA of Southern California (Los Angeles 
City College, Los Angeles 29). Write them if 
you'd like a copy; they want to make it avail- 
able to FL groups throughout the country. 
Wayland D. Hand (UCLA) was chairman of 
the committee that prepared it. 


American Tourists—Experts predicted in 
April that we would spend one and a half 
billion dollars on international travel in 1954. 
Last year more than 550,000 visited Europe; 
this year Paris expects 350,000, Rome 210,000, 
Madrid 125,000, Amsterdam 100,000, Zurich 
73,000, Copenhagen 50,000. Said the Chicago 
Tribune editorially on 10 April: “Americans 
traveling abroad do not need to learn FLs to 
communicate with educated people for 
English is read and spoken by educated men 
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and women almost everywhere. ... Ameri- 
cans in Europe can get along comfortably 
without a knowledge of German, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and the other European 
tongues. There are, however, two advantages 
in knowing the language of the country. One 
is that it enables the traveler to read magazines 
and newspapers and enjoy the theater, and the 
other is that it enables him to communicate 
with the uneducated.’’ Since typical American 
tourists encounter only educated Europeans, 
guess this second “advantage” is negligible. 


World Tape Pals.—It’s an association of 
amateurs for the national or international ex- 
change of recorded tapes. Its founder, Harry 
Matthews (P.O. Box 9211, Dallas, Texas), is a 
printer and a man with a Big Idea. It occurred 
to him a little over a year ago that a lot of 
international goodwill could be developed if 
people simple exchanged ideas and informa- 
tion, and the medium of tape struck him as 
ideal. Americans pay $3 for membership; 
foreigners (plus U.S. invalids and shut- 
ins) may join free. 


School Life.—It’s the official periodical of 
the U. 8S. Office of Education, and its January 
issue, giving “Selected Highlights in American 
Education—1953,” declared: ‘One of the most 
noteworthy developments in school curricula 
has been the teaching of FLs in elementary 
schools. . . . In a world which becomes smaller 
every year, it is well indeed for more Ameri- 
cans to learn how to communicate directly 
with the people of other nations.” 


Plenty of Time.—John J. Theobald, Presi- 
dent of Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.), said 
on 30 October 1953: “I think it is high time 
that FLs were included in the curriculum of 
the lower schools. Despite our efforts to en- 
rich the curriculum, particularly of the 
brighter children, I am confident that there is 
plenty of time for the study of FL in our 
elementary schools.” 


Arizona.—Its FL Association, in cooper- 
ation with the FL Program, issued in March a 
mimeographed collection of 21 recent quota- 
tions from prominent Arizonans (and the col- 
lecting continues!). Said the Governor, 
Howard Pyle, on 24 February: “Modern 
aviation had to force its way through the sonic 
sound barrier before it could add another 
dimension to the ultimate in flying. We must 


have a comparable break through the lan- 
guage barriers of the world if we are ever to 
know the ultimate in human relations, peace 
and understanding among men. The key is FL 
study around the world.” Said the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Marion 
L. Brooks, on 17 February: “The study of 
modern F Ls is today a practical necessity by 
virtue of the fact that the U. 8S. has assumed 
the position of a leading world power. It is not 
enough to learn about other countries through 
history books; we must know about them 
through contacts and a knowledge of their lan- 
guages.... It seems advisable that more 
emphasis be placed on modern languages in 
our schools.” Said Mrs. Alvin G. Kirmse, 
member of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
veisity and State Colleges of Arizona, on 17 
February: “In late years the study of certain 
subjects which should constitute a basic com- 
mon core of knowledge for educated people 
has been neglected in favor of so-called practi- 
cal and vocational courses. In such a program, 
FL study is usually among the first to be dis- 
pensed with.... Events of the past decade 
have not only emphasized the cultural values 
of FL study but have proved it to be a voca- 
tional necessity. No secondary or collegiate 
guidance program can predict accurately the 
absolute vocational needs of its clients, and 
should therefore encourage as broad an educa- 
tional base as possible, including always FL 
training’’ (our italics). 


In a Sentence—The Circle Theatre in 
Washington, D. C., offers pictures with 
Spanish dialogue twice a week... . Since the 
January issue, Blood: The Journal of Hema- 
tology has published a summary of each 
technical article in the synthetic language 
“Interlingua.” . . . Opposite the Pére Lachaise 
cemetry in Paris is a bistro with a sign reading, 
“On est mieux ici qu’en face.” . . . London will 
soon be only 18 hours from Chicago (16 from 
Detroit) by direct service via Pan American 
World Airways.... The new AFL-ILA, 
stepping up its organizing campaign among 
New York waterfront workers, hired time on 
three radio stations to broadcast in Italian, 
Polish, and ish.... The January issue 
of the Bulletin of the Institute of International 
Education had a special section on FL study. 
...German instruction has recently begun 
in the West Hempstead and Massapequa high 
schools, Long Island.... On 26 October 
Spanish military authorities announced a 15% 
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increase in pay for all officers and non-com- 
missioned men who can speak and write 
English, Russian, German, or Japanese (10% 
increase for Arabic, 5% for French, Italian, or 
Portuguese).... This year 1,437 Americans 
are studying or teaching in 24 foreign countries 
under the Fulbright Program.... For its 
simultaneous translations the UN requires a 
minimum of 54 persons (salaries range from 
$6,500 to $11,000)... . Interflora, the florists’ 
green “‘bible,”’ lists in six languages the flowers 
available each month in 107 countries. . . . “I’m 
married to a Pole who talks Polish in his sleep; 
I’ve got to know what he says,” declared a 
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woman having a set of Linguaphone records 
wrapped at Rockefeller Center a few months 
ago.... 


Visiting Educators—Nominated by their 
Ministries of Education (with the concurrence 
of the American Embassy), this year more 
than 500 teachers from 50 foreign countries 
(109 from Germany) are observing American 
school systems (and life) in almost every state 
of the Union. This program (made possible 
chiefly by the Smith-Mundt Act and Fulbright 
Program) is now in its 11th year, and a total 
of 1,400 visitors have thus far participated. 


Conducted by 


Guapys Kina,* Associate Editor 








Student-Planned Bulletin Boards.—The best 
scheme that I have found for getting the most 
out of a large bulletin board and reading table 
with a minimum of time on my part is to make 
the students responsible for having an at- 
tractive display. Early in the fall I divide my 
second-year Spanish students into small com- 
mittees and I give them a list of the subjects 
to be used with the date that each new display 
is to be ready. The subjects are usually the 
Latin American countries that we read about 
in our textbook, with the larger countries 
being given a display by themselves, and the 
smaller ones grouped. The dates are planned 
so that the display will coincide with the time 
we are reading about the country, in so far as 
this is possible. The results for the three years 
that I have followed this plan have been ex- 
cellent. Most of the displays are much more 
artistic and elaborate than I could have 
planned, and most of the committees volun- 
tarily put in more work than I would think of 
requiring. We keep on file some of the pictures 
they draw or bring, the maps, pamphlets, etc., 
which they do not want to take home, thereby 
having materials for students in case they want 
to use them. On the reading table they put 
not only books and magazines but also 
souvenirs which they or their friends have 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to Miss King at 314 Dale St., 
Elkhart, Indiana, or to Mr. Louis Gonzalez, 
85-17 104th St., Richmond Hill 18, N. Y. 


collected from the foreign country. Of 
course, I give “credit’”’ for the work done, but 
the real benefit comes from the experience of 
working on a committee and from what they 
learn in the process. This plan gives the first- 
year students an opportunity to enjoy the 
displays and to study them for a whole year 
before they have the responsibility. 

Mrs. Guapys Mapp Cannon 
Manatee County High School 
Bradenton, Florida 


Pantomiming Actions —‘‘;Qué hago yo?” 
is a useful verb game that can be easily pan- 
tomimed. To introduce it, the leader or teacher 
pantomimes some action such as eating, while 
saying “:Qué hago yo?” The class answers 
“Usted come,” and the leader confirms the 
answer by replying “Sf, como.”’ Then two 
leaders agree on the action and say together 
“3Qué hacemos?” which gets the response 
“Ustedes comen.” By changing the question 
to “Qué hice yo ayer?” or “zQué haré 
mafiana?” considerable practice can be had 
in various tenses. After individual practice 
of this kind, the class can choose teams, and 
each member of the challenging team can act 
out a verb from the vocabulary for the day and 
challenge any member of the opposing team. 
Points are scored by the challenging team 
when the person challenged cannot give cor- 
rectly the verb, and to avoid ganging up on an 
individual, every member of a team must be 
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challenged before anyone is_rechallenged. 
Teachers will see many ways in which this 
game can be varied. It would be used for 
antonyms, synonyms, etc., in which case 
pantomime would not necessarily be needed, 
just the word named whose opposite or syn- 
onym was being asked. Or it would be used 
to get the agreement of adjectives such as 
¢zapatos?—“negros”’, etc. 

Marair W. MacRas 
San Diego, Calif. 


Aids in Learning the Subjunctive—To help 
the students decide which tense of the sub- 
junctive should be used, I list the four tenses, 
putting the compound forms beside the simple 
ones. Then I say that when we have a sentence 
requiring the use of the subjunctive, we either 
can or can not tell from the subordinate 
English verb which tense of the subjunctive 
is to be used, and I illustrate in the following 
manner: 


Can tell group Can not tell group 
Iam happy that youare He wants you to 
he 


re. study. 
I am happy that you He insisted that I 
were here. write. 
I am happy that they 
have been here. 


In the “‘can tell” group, we merely supply the 
subjunctive in the tense in which the verb to 
be made subjunctive appears. Thus, if we have 
a simple tense to be rendered by the subjunc- 
tive, we use either the present or the imperfect 
subjunctive, whichever is indicated by the 
verb. The compound tenses take care of 
themselves in a similar manner. In the “can 
not tell” group we refer back to the main verb 
of the sentence and let its tense be that of the 
verb expressed in the subjunctive. This tech- 
nique of presentation helps to relieve the 


confusion caused by the rule “the present tense 
is followed by the present subjunctive” when 
we run into sentences such as the last two men- 
tioned in the “can tell” group. To help in 
learning to use si clauses, I present the follow- 
ing steps: (1) the st clause is not to be expressed 
by the future, conditional, or present sub- 
junctive, (2) if, in the main clause, we have a 
conditional or conditional perfect, then in 
the si clause we must have an imperfect sub- 
junctive or a pluperfect subjunctive, depend- 
ing on whether the verb is simple or compound 
(this technique is designed to facilitate the 
essential use of the si clause and not to extend 
into the realm of the variants), (3) if, in the 
main clause, we do not have a conditional or 
a conditional perfect, then we must add to the 
list of forbidden tenses mentioned in (1) the 
imperfect subjunctive and the pluperfect 
subjunctive. 

RicHARD JAMES SCHNEER 
University of Colorado 


Lyrics for Popular Songs.—The Lorraine 
Music Company, 39-86 47th Street, Long 
Island City 4, N. Y., has sheet music with 
Spanish lyrics, records of native popular 
songs, folk music, zarzuelas, and poetry of 
Garcia Lorca, recited by José Jorda. The 
records of Pedro Vargas are unusually clear 
and are favorites with children: “América 
Canta” has the Spanish lyrics of North Ameri- 
can songs; “Pedro Vargas Sings” has popular 
songs; “Villancicos” has traditional carols 
and some of our popular Christmas songs. 
If you do not know them, you should hear 
two excellent records made by the Orfeén 
Hispénico of John Adams High School of 
Ozone Park, N. Y. The director, one of our 
AATSP members, Louis Gonzalez, has di- 
rected the chorus in several Christmas carols 
of Spain and Latin America. 


THE HISPANIC WORLD Conducted by Roserr G. Mzap Jr.* 











Jacinto Benavente (1866-1954).—The fa- 
mous Spanish playwright, who won the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1922, died July 14 after 
a long illness. His greatness came from such 

* Members are urged to send items for this 


department to Professor R. G. Mead, Jr., 
Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 





plays as Los intereses creados (1907) and La 
malquerida (1913), but he was a too prolific 
author, with nearly 200 plays to his credit, 
and he wrote little to enhance his reputation 
recently. 

D. D. W. 
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“Panorama.”—Two recent articles on 
Hispanic American literary themes in the Pan 
American Union’s quarterly review are Andrés 
Iduarte’s ““Martf en las letras hispdnicas” and 
Juan Carlos Ghiano’s “De la literatura 
argentina, Siglo XX,” both in vol. u, no. 7 
(1953). 

R. G. M. 


“Coleccién Esquemas.”—Of this series of 
valuable little monographs published in 
Argentina seven were in print in late 1953, 
among them Francisco Romero’s 2Qué es la 
filosofia?, Jorge Luis Borges’ El “Martin 
Fierro,” and Carmelo Bonet’s Escuelas 
literarias. These volumes average from 70 to 
80 pages and are priced at 8 pesos. Available 
from Librerfa Bajel, Maipé 356, Buenos Aires. 

R. G. M. 


Federico Garcta Lorca.—The French writer, 
Claude Couffon, recently traveled in Spain 
seeking biographical information about the 
Spanish poet. Some of the details he learned 
in the poet’s birthplace from relatives and 
friends are told in “Garcia Lorca en Fuente- 
vaqueros,” La Nueva Democracia, Abril de 
1954, pp. 36-46. 

R. G.M. 


Ramén Sender on Spain.—The exiled 
Spanish author presents an interesting inter- 
pretation of the past, present, and future of 
his patria. He draws a contrast between two 
age-old Spains: the castrense and the colonial, 
and affirms that the former has been parasitic 
upon the latter throughout Spanish history. 
He feels that all truly great Spaniards came 
from the colonial or popular Spain and that 
until a synthesis, peaceful or violent, occurs 
between the two groups, Spain will retrogress. 
See “Yesterday, Today and Day after To- 
morrow” in [bérica (New York), May 15, 1954. 

R. G. M. 


Translation.—The Chilean-born University 
of California professor, Fernando Alegria, 
has much that is pertinent and cogent to say 
about the problems of translation, especially 
with reference to our hemisphere. He feels 
that most translation from English to Spanish 
(and vice-versa) is poorly done and con- 
tributes little to mutual understanding. A 
good translation, he states, “must be an act 
of love if it is to be a work of art.” See “How 
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Good is a Translation” in Américas for May, 
1954, pp. 36-38. 
R. G. M, 


José Marti—Another contribution to the 
Marti centenary of 1953 is a volume of lec- 
tures and essays published by the Universidad 
de Oriente. Entitled Pensamiento y accién de 
José Marti, the book contains the work of 16 
writers, many of them outstanding, on various 
aspects of Marti’s writings and character. 
Santiago de Cuba, 1953, 432 pp. 

R. G. M, 


“Mesa Redonda Paulista.’’—With this title, 
a Brazilian periodical of general interest was 
established in S&o Paulo in July 1953. It is 
dedicated to the freedom of thought and 
expression in Brazil and its founders represent 
many diverse currents of thought. Among the 
articles in issue No. 4, April 1954, is one by 
Idel Becker stressing the need to retain 
Spanish in the curriculum of Brazilian second- 
ary schools. There is presently a strong move- 
ment developing to remove it from the second- 
ary program. For further information about 
this periodical write Redagfio de MRP, rua 7 
de abril 105, 8° andar, sala 804, Sao Paulo, 
Brasil. 
R. G.M. 


En términos filolégicos—Two important 
volumes of the Biblioteca Rom4nica Hispdnica 
of Editorial Gredos have appeared during 
1953: 1) Estudios lingiiisticos, temas hispano- 
americanos, by Amado Alonso, which contains 
a good “geografia fonética’”’ and a “reajuste” 
of his evaluation of the development of the 
seseo in America; 2) Diccionario de términos 
filolégicos, by Fernando Lazaro Carreter, a 
very useful source of Spanish terminology on 
figures of speech and versification as well as 
on purely linguistic phenomena. 

D.L. C. 


Thesaurus.—Under this title the Boletin del 
Instituto Caro y Cuervo, tomo vu, 1951, 
“comete la audacia de darse un nombre” and 
brings to us another of the last contributions 
of Professor Amado Alonso on American 
Spanish pronunciation, as well as a critical 
study of the Spanish of Segovia and Remedios, 
Colombia, by Luis Fiérez (author of La 
pronunciacién en Bogotdé) and a Yakov Malkiel 
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history of the word peén, dedicated to the 
memory of Rufino José Cuervo. 
D. L. C. 


Alejandro Korn—A summary of the 
thought of Korn (1860-1936), Argentina’s 
leading philosopher and an anti-Positivist, is 
the subject of Rail Alberto Piérola’s “‘Alejan- 
dro Korn and Contemporary Philosophy” in 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
March 1954, pp. 354-364. 

R. G. M. 


Bust of José Marti.—A bust of Marti, the 
work of René Valdés Cedefio of the School of 
Plastic Arts at Santiago, Cuba, was presented 
to Dillard University in New Orleans by its 
own Spanish Institute on March 7, 1954. Dr. 
John E. Englekirk, head of the Department 
of Spanish and Portuguese at Tulane Univer- 
sity, was the principal speaker. Dr. José 
Ferrer-Canales of the Dillard Spanish Depart- 
ment was master of ceremonies, and there were 
also speeches by Dra. Concha Zardoya, Sophie 
Newcomb College, and Sr. Francisco 
Quifiones, Cuban Consul at New wie 

R. G. M. 


Spain Today.—Herbert Matthews of the 
New York Times is the author of an interesting 
appraisal of the social and political situation in 
Spain, “Spain, Fifteen Years after the Revo- 
lution,” published in the Times Magazine, 
Sunday, May 30, 1954. His concluding para- 
graph is well worth repeating: “One comes 
away convinced that there is not the slightest 
possibility of an upset so long as General 
Franco remains alive. ‘After him the flood.’ 
There is no real preparation for a successor, 
no group strong enough to clamp back the lid 
that the Caudillo is sitting on. Least of all is 
there any education in self-government. The 
day that General Franco dies or is incapaci- 
tated will be one of the most dangerous in 
Spanish history.” 

R. G. M. 


Brazilian Writers Abroad.—The Brazilian 
Foreign Service has sent the Sao Paulo 
critic Sérgio Milliet to Switzerland, where he 
will lecture on Brazilian literature at the 


University of Fribourg. 
G.M.M. 
Jornal de Fi 


ilologia.—This new (Fall of 
1953) philological journal, edited by Francisco 


de Silveira Bueno, is published in Sio Paulo 
by the Saraiva Company. 
G. M. M. 


Brazilian Slang—Antenor Mascentes has 
published A Giria Brasileira, a small 
dictionary of Brazilian slang, claiming to 
contain the peculiar terms used by criminals, 
sportsmen, artists, soldiers, students, etc. 
(Rio de Janeiro, Livraria Académica, 1953. 
200 pp. 70 cruzeiros.) 

G.M.M. 


Cultural Attaché in Brazil—Leroy Benoit, 
of Johns Hopkins University, was trans- 
ferred last year from Lisbon, Portugal, to 
S&o Paulo, Brazil, when the position of Ameri- 
can cultural attaché to our embassy in Portu- 
gal was unfortunately suppressed. Mr. 
Benoit’s stay in Portugal will be remembered 
through his success in endowing the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra with an American or 

G.M.M., 


Portuguese Drama.—The Bulletin d’ Histoire 
du Thédtre Portugais continues to publish 
the results of research in the neglected field of 
Portuguese drama. The latest issue (rv, 
1953, no. 2) contains a study by C. H. Fréches 
of the Latin school plays of the Jesuit Lufs 
da Cruz, followed by a French translation of 
two scenes from his Prodigus or ‘Prodigal 
Son” of 1568; G. Saviotti’s survey of con- 
temporary dramatic theory in Portugal; 
E. Asensio’s essay on the concrete sources of 
Gil Vicente’s Barcas; and, most useful of all, 
a critical edition of the text of Gil Vicente’s 
Auto de Inés Pereira (1523). For more informa- 
tion on the Bulletin see “The Hispanic World” 
for February and May, 1953. As to the Portu- 
guese stage, Henry W. Koller published an 
article on the subject in The Christian Science 
Monitor (“On the Stage in Portugal”, Febru- 
ary 13, 1954). Although Koller fails to mention 
a single Portuguese playwright, play or 
director, he does offer information on the 
organisation of Portuguese theaters, especially 
the state-supported National Theater in 
Lisbon. 

G.M.M. 


Portuguese Impressions of U. S.—The 
Portuguese writer Joaquim Pago d’Arcos has 
applied his sharp wit to a description of the 
United States, which he visited, not for the 
first time, in 1952, as a guest of the State 
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Department. The resulting book, A Floresta de 
Cimento, Claridade e Sombras dos Estados 
Unidos (442 pp. Lisbon; Guimaraes, 1953), is 
a cooler, more distant, more “European” 
appraisal than was the Brazilian novelist 
rico Verissimo’s Gato Preto em Campo de 
Neve. Unlike Verissimo, who is fond of dis- 
covering the human side of this country, Pago 
d’Arcos gathered mostly factual information 
in places such as Oak Ridge, Tuskeegee 
Institute, Houston, and New Bedford. He also 
reports his personal impressions of Walt 
Disney, Paul Robeson, Conrad Aiken, Karl 
Shapiro, Louis Bromfield, and Albert Lopes, 
our colleague at the University of New 

Mexico. 
G.M.M. 


Portuguese Humanisis—In a letter of 
last December, J. Gomes Branco, Assistant 
Secretary of the Portuguese Instituto de Alta 
Cultura, wrote that he will publish within a 
few months the final part of his study of 
“The Portuguese Humanism of Aquiles 
Estago.” Estago is a little known Portuguese 
Humanist who spent the latter part of his 
life in Rome. 

G.M.M., 


Eca in Italian.—The publication of Italian 
translations of Ega de Queroz’ novels Os Maias 
and A Ilustre Casa de Ramires, as well as of 
E¢a’s tales, was announced in the Fall of 1953 
by the Roman publisher Gheraldo Casini. 

G.M.M. 


Goethe in Portuguese—Paulo Quintela, 
Professor of German Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, reedited Agostinho 
d’Ornellas’ Portuguese translation of both 
parts of Goethe’s Faust (1867-73), with the 
translator’s unpublished corrections and 
Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcelos’ notes to 
Part I. Quintela has also added his biography 
of d’Ornellas, a career diplomat of noble 
Madeiran descent, and translations from 
Goethe’s other writings which shed light on 
the Faust. Previously, Quintela published 
translations of Goethe’s lyric poems; he hopes 
to publish eventually his translation of the 
Urfaust. (Fausto. xxviii, 613 pp. Coimbra: 
Acta Universitatis Conimbrigensis, 1953.) 

G.M.M. 


Sado Paulo in Portugal—The fourth cen- 
tenary of the founding of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
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was commemorated in Portugal in many ways 
in January. There were expositions and lec- 
tures at the Galveias Palace, Lisbon, a special 
session of the Portuguese Academy of Sciences, 
the issue of special postage stamps, and the 
publication of a collection of books, among 
them Manuel da Nébrega’s Didlogo da Con- 
versdo do Gentio. For details see the January 23 
and January 30 issues of Noticias de Portugal. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese in Switzerland—A chair of 
Portuguese language and literature is being 
created at the University of Berne. 

G.M.M. 


Literary Prizes of Mocambique—For 1953 
the authorities in Lourenco Marques (Portu- 
guese East Africa) awarded cash prizes for 
three prose works: Alexandre Marques 
Lobato’s Entre duas Invasées, Rodrigues 
Jénior’s Jodo Molindo, and Manuel Récio’s 
Patréo Grande, and for three works of poetry: 
Orlando Mendes’ Onde os Caminhos se En- 
contram, and Guilherme José de Melo’s O 
Testamento and Cidade dos oito Bairros. Melo 
also received two muncipal prizes for his prose 
work A Hora and his poem C4ntico a Lourenco 
Marques. 

G.M.M. 


Almeida Garrett Centenary.—The centenary 
of the Portuguese Romanticist’s death is to be 
celebrated on December 9. To prepare a 
program, the Portuguese Government has 
named a commission headed by Jilio Dantas 
and including a living representative of 
Garrett’s family. 

G.M.M. 


Instituto de Alta Cultura—The multiple 
activities of this national research council of 
Portugal will be found described in detail in 
the February 13 issue of Noticias de Portugal, 
a news bulletin distributed by the Portuguese 
Government. According to this article, the 
Instituto, which roughly corresponds to the 
Spanish Consejo Superior de Investigaciones, 
sponsors Portuguese studies at twenty-seven 
foreign universities now, among them ten in 
France, four in Spain, three each in England 
and Germany, two each in Switzerland and 
Ireland, one each in Belgium, Holland and 
Italy. Furthermore, the Instituto maintains 
cultural exchanges, such as remittances of 
Portuguese publications, with an even larger 
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number of institutions in countries including 
several Latin American nations and the 
United States. It also awards traveling 
stipends to foreign students who wish to visit 
Portugal and arranges exchanges of teachers. 

G.M.M. 


Writers’ Congress?—The idea of a “Luso- 
Brazilian Writers’ Congress’, launched by 
the Didrio de Lisboa, is being discussed on the 
pages of the Portuguese review Vértice. It was 
received with enthusiasm by Ferreira de 
Castro, Oscar Lopes (“purely informal con- 
tacts would be worth all the restricted, short- 
sighted campaigns for a so-called literary 
exchange between Portugal and Brazil’’), 
Alves Redol, Anténio José Saraiva, Fernando 
Namora, Maria Archer, etc. The last replied 
with fine irony that “she acclaimed the idea 
as enthusiastically as she would a trip to 
the moon.” 

G.M.M., 


History of Portuguese Literature—Two 
Portuguese critics of sociological tendencies, 
Oscar Lopes and Anténio José Saraiva, have 
readied for publication a Manual de Histéria 
Literatura Portuguesa. A promising excerpt 
from it, on D. Francisco Manuel de Melo 
(1608-66) was printed in Vértice (Coimbra), 
no. 124 (Jan., 1954), 19-30. 

G.M.M. 


Gilberto Freyre——The Brazilian sociologist 
and essayist published in 1953 Aventura e 
Rotina, reflections on Portuguese overseas 
expansion, based on his tour of Portugal and 
Portuguese overseas possessions a few 
years ago. 

G.M.M. 


The Horsemen of the Americas are Brothers. 
One man, at least, believes this. He is Dr. 
Edward Larocque Tinker of New York City, 
who spent some time in Argentina and made 
an important collection of books on the 
gaucho. In 1952 he published Los jinetes de las 
Américas y la literatura por ellos inspirada 
(Buenos Aires: G. Kraft, 147 pp.), a compara- 
tive study of the gaucho of Argentina and 
Brazil, the huaso of Chile, the Uanero of 
Venezuela, the vaquero of Mexico, and the 
North American cowboy and the literatures 
concerning them. In 1953 an English edition 
of this book appeared under the title The 


Horsemen of the Americas and the Literature 
they Inspired (New York: Hastings House, 
Illus.). Dr. Tinker’s fame does not rest solely 
upon his work in Spanish and English: he is 
also the author of books in French, one of 
which he presented as his doctoral dissertation 
at the Sorbonne. He is connected with several 
institutions, including the Museum of the 
City of New York, the Hispanic Museum, and 
the French Institute of the United States. 


A Legacy of Rubén Dario to his Son——The 
widow of Rubén Darfo Sanchez (son of the 
famous poet), who lives in Nicaragua, recently 
received a package of mementos and docu- 
ments which belonged to her father-in-law 
and were left as a legacy to his son or the 
latter’s descendants. An important item of 
the legacy is a sealed package, apparently 
containing about five hundred sheets of letter 
paper which is to be opened fifty-one years 
after Dario’s death, in 1967. Included also 
are nine letters from Darfo’s mother to her 
son written 1886-95. There are other letters 
from Dario to Dofia Francisca Sanchez del 
Pozo, his mother-in-law, with whom he lived 
in Madrid and Paris for 18 years. Whether or 
not the contents of the package are to be 
published when opened is left to the judgment 
of the descendants. 


Treasure Borrowed from the Gold Museum 
in Bogoté.—In recent months many persons 
in the United States have enjoyed the rare 
privilege of seeing some priceless treasures 
loaned for display in three of our leading 
museums. In January eighty of the finest gold 
pieces collected by the Colombian Bank of 
the Republic for the above-mentioned 
Museum arrived at the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D. C. In March the ex- 
hibit was put on display in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, and in April it was 
transferred to the De Young Memorial 
Museum in San Francisco. 

In 1939 the Bank of the Republic began its 
project of collecting indigenous goldwork, and 
continued it with such great success that its 
acquisitions now reach a total of about seven 
thousand items. The exhibit loaned to the 
United States contains specimens representing 
every known style of work used by the pre- 
Hispanic tribes in Colombia. There are 
figurines, vases, jewelry of many types, and 
other body ornaments, and numerous addi- 
tional objects of incalculable value. 
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A Recent American Novel about Inca Life. 
—The Last Princess, by Charles 0. Locke 
(Norton, New York, 1954, $3.50), is an ab- 
sorbing story based upon the period of the 
Inca dynasty at the time of the invasion of 
the Spaniards. The climactic episode of the 
novel is Pizarro’s capture by treachery of 
Atahualpa, which began the dissolution of the 
well organized empire. The heroine of the 
novel, Tacara-mi, half sister of the Inca 
and object of unwelcome amorous attentions 
from highly placed officials, though not 
notably chaste, is a young woman of beauty, 
intelligence, and courage. 

Author Locke’s descriptions of majestic 
Andean scenery, the plot, the characteriza- 
tions, and the background material all ring 
true and give the novel strong earmarks of 
authenticity. The reader is surprised to find 
how near the Incas were to contriving a system 
of writing, why they had not already devised 
it, how widespread was the skepticism about 
the myth of the “sangre solar’ of the rulers, 
and the growing sentiments of liberalism and 
democracy even inside the ruling circle around 
the Divine Inca. 
University of Texas Nina Lee WEISINGER 

Luso-Brazilian Cultural Relations —On No- 
vember 3, 1953, an agreement was signed in 
Lisbon between the Portuguese Instituto de 
Alta Cultura and the University of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Designed to promote cultural exchange 
between the two countries, the agreement 
provides for the establishment of an Institute 
of Portuguese Studies in the University, in- 
cluding a Chair of Portuguese Studies to corre- 
spond to the Chair of Brazilian Studies al- 
ready in existence at the University of 
Coimbra, Portugal. 

On December 5, 1954, the two govern- 
ments concluded a “treaty of friendship and 
consultation” which, besides military coopera- 
tion and a special statute for Portuguese living 
in Brazil, provided also for cultural exchanges. 
Lisbon Wim H. Roserts 


Brazilian Spelling—General Bertoldo 
Klinger has sent Hispania his book Ano XIV 
da Ortografia Simplificada Brazileira (Rio de 
Janeiro: Gréfica Laemmert, 1953). The sweep- 
ing reforms he advocates are highly interesting 
from the point of view of phonetics. But their 
adoption would be regrettable at present be- 
cause it would irremediably split the Portu- 
guese-speaking world. Fortunately, Jeneral 
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Clinjer (according to his own system) has to 
cor‘-nd against a national inertia against 
wh.ch Sarmiento and Webster fought in vain. 

G.M.M. 


“Atlante.”—This new quarterly, published 
by the Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils, 
2 Belgrave Square, London, 8. W. 1, continues 
to maintain its high standard of quality. 
Outstanding articles in its recent issues include 
Carlos Claveria’s “Sobre la veta fantdstica en 
la obra de Galdés-1 (April 1953), Salvador de 
Madariaga’s “Virgil and Spain” (Oct. 1953), 
and Inez MacDonald’s “Lope de Vega’s 
Gatomaquia” (Jan. 1954). 

R. G. M. 


“El Burlador de Sevilla.”—An inexpensive 
edition of Tirso de Molina’s famous play has 
recently been issued by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Called a “plain” text, the book 
has no vocabulary or notes; merely a short 
preface by J. E. Varey and N. D. Shergold, 
Bound in paper and priced at 75¢, the book 
has vii + 95 pp., and is available from the 
American Branch of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 32 East 57th Street, New York 
22, N. Y. 

R.G.M 


French History of Spanish American Litera- 
ture.—Robert Bazin is the author of the first 
history of Spanish American letters in French 
to be published since Max Daireaux’s Pan- 
orama de la littérature hispanoaméricaine 
appeared in 1930. His text is entitled Histoire 
de la littérature américaine de langue espagnole. 
Paris: Hachette, 1953, 354 pp. 

R. G. M. 


Latin American Civilization—William L. 
Schurz is the author of This New World, a 
skilful blend of history, journalism, and travel 
literature relating to Latin America. Published 
in May by E. P. Dutton and Co., 429 pp., 
illustrated, $6.00. 

R. G. M. 


Spanish Folk Songs.—Federico de Onis and 
Emilio de Torre have edited, with musical 
scores and notes, 22 Spanish folk songs, col- 
lected under the title Canciones 
(selecciones $ y 4). New York: Hispanic In- 
stitute, 1954. 75 pp. $2.00. 

R. G.M. 
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“Francisco Romero, filésofo de América.— 
Hugo Rodriguez Alcal4 is the author of this 
interesting article on the life and thought of 
the noted Argentine philosopher in Cuadernos 
Americanos, Mayo-Junio 1954, pp. 132-143. 

R. G. M. 


A French View of Spanish American Litera- 
ture—The French Hispanist Jean Cassou in 
““E] mensaje de las letras hispanoamericanas,”’ 
Cuadernos (Paris), Enero-Febrero 1954, 
stresses the inadequacy of European concepts 
when they are used to judge Spanish American 
writing. Cassou shows how the desire to 
develop an autonomous character on the 
part of Spanish American authors has pro- 
duced a literature which is eccentric and un- 
foreseen, expressed in a different 
from Castilian and which deals with themes 
never visualized by Peninsular writers. 

R. G. M. 


“Lirica Hispana.”—Probably the smallest 
poetry magazine in the world, 314” by 434”, 
Lhrica Hispana is celebrating its eleventh 
anniversary. An outstanding journal, it has 
been a testing ground for new writers, but has 
also presented works by established poets. 
The 130th issue of the magazine is devoted to 
the presentation of contemporary Argentine 
poetry, with the selection being made by 
Amflcar Uralde, a promising young poet of 
that country. Edited by Conie Lobel and Jean 
Aristeguieta, the journal is published in 
Caracas, Venezuela. Address: Apartado 3551. 


“Espiral."—A magazine edited by 
Clemente Airé in Bogot&é, Colombia, Espiral 
will soon commemorate its tenth anniversary. 
Founded by Airé, a noted Spanish novelist, 
the magazine is devoted to current literature 
and art, short stories, poetry and literary 
criticism, and is gaining recognition as one of 
the leading reviews in Spanish America. 
Address: Carrera 10a., No. 21-22. 


“Catalan Literature.””—Catalonian letters 
continue to develop in this hemisphere. Re- 
cently the Catalan poet José Marfa Capdevila 
Marca, now living in Venezuela, published 
two books of verse: Juga l’Aire and Llum 
de Nit. The poems display a dazzling imagery 
which stirs the reader’s imagination and 
emotions. 


Interview with Zunzunegui—In the forth- 
coming number of Estudios (Duquesne Uni- 


versity), No. 9, there will be published an 
interview with Juan Antonio de Zunzunegui, 
a leading Spanish novelist. Zunzunegui is now 
at work on a new novel dealing with Madrid 
slum-dwellers which, according to the author, 
will be new and different, with more realidad 
re gs than in any of his previous 
works. 


Duquesne University 


Delfim Guimardes Prize—From among 
some sixty competitors for this poetry prize, 
David Mourfo-Ferreira was chosen the 
winner in 1953 with his new collection 
Tempestade de Veréo. Mourio-Ferreira lives 
in Lisbon. He is one of the editors of the 
poetry review T'dvola Redonda. 

G.M.M. 


Reyes CaRBONELL 


Modern Brazilian Poetry—A volume of 
exquisite English translations, modern in 
feeling, rhythm, and language, has been made 
by Leonard 8S. Downes, an English poet, re- 
siding in Séo Paulo, Brazil, since 1947. Fifty 
poets, born between 1886 and 1926, are repre- 
sented with one or two poems each and with 
their portraits. Among the older poets we find 
Manuel Bandeira (honorary member of our 
AATSP), among the younger ones Lédo Ivo, 
Ferreira de Loanda, and Milton de Lima 
Sousa. Within the preface, Downes tells the 
history of the Poetry Club of Brazil since its 
foundation in 1948. (An Introduction to 
Modern Brazilian Poetry. Verse Translations, 
Sao Paulo, Clube de Poesia do Brasil, 1954. 
May be obtained from the publisher, Rua 
Bar&éo de Paranapiacaba 61, sala 14.) 

G.M.M. 


Camoéns.—Georges Le Gentil’s post- 
humously published handbook on the Portu- 
guese poet was revised and published by 
Hernani Cidade, the Portuguese specialist on 
the subject. With infinite caution and all the 
refinements of a learned French style, G. Le 
Gentil acquaints the French public with the 
facts about Camées’ life, his Lusiads, his 
lyric poetry, his plays, and his few remaining 
letters. He adds to this information his ap- 
praisal of CamGes’ art and a history of Cam6es’ 
fortunes among commentators and critics, 
from Manuel Correa in 1613 to Cidade in 
1953. (Caméens, L’Oewvre épique et lyrique, 
Paris: Hatier-Boivin, 1954. 200 pp.) 

G.M.M. 
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Pedro Grases—He has continued his 
scholarly research and publications. His 
Escritos de Simén Rodriguez, compilacion y 
estudio bibliografico, prélogo por Arturo Uslar 
Pietri, Caracas: Imprenta Nacional, 1954, 1, 
lvii, 365 pp., m, 376 pp., published by the 
Sociedad Bolivariana de Venezuela, makes 
available the political and educational writings 
of Bolivar’s teacher. Those previously pub- 
lished are reproduced in facsimile; others are 
reproduced for the first time. The bibliographi- 
cal study contains much of interest; here, 
Grases puts forth the claim, which he feels 
the evidence supports, that Rodriguez was 
the first to translate Chateaubriand’s Atala 
into Spanish. Grases’ Temas de bibliografia y 
cultura venezolanas, Buenos Aires, 1953, 227 
pp., is a collection of bibliographical, historical, 
literary articles that have appeared previously 
elsewhere. This collection will be of use to the 
student of Venezuelan culture, as some of the 
journals in which the articles first appeared 
may not be readily accessible. En torno a la 
obra de Bello, Caracas, 1953, 198 pp., is a col- 
lection of previously published articles, radio 
addresses and lectures on Bello. The student 
of Bello and his time will ignore these at his 
peril. Antologia de Andrés Bello (Caracas, 
1953, 224 pp., 2nd ed.) can serve as an ex- 
cellent introduction to the work of Bello. 
The second edition of this anthology bears no 
indication of how it differs from the first. 


Portable Renaissance Reader.—This volume 
edited with an introduction by James Bruce 
Ross and Mary Martin McLaughlin (N. Y.: 
Viking Press, 1953, 756 pp., $2.50) contains 
short translations from the following Spanish 
Golden Age writers: Cervantes, Luis de Leén, 
Juan Luis Vives, Francisco de Vitoria, Al- 
fonso de Valdés, Juan de Valdés, St. Teresa of 
Avila, St. John of the Cross, and a brief 
selection from the Lazarillo de Tormes. 


“Spanish in the American South and South- 
west: A Bibliographical Survey for 1940- 
1968.” This article, by the undersigned (Orbis, 
111 [1954], 226-233) summarizes printed studies 
and doctoral dissertations on the Spanish of 
this area and the influence of Spanish on 
American English. Studies have been found 
on the Spanish of the following states: Florida, 
Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
California. 
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Joaquin Costa.—Gabriel Jackson’s “Joaquin 
Costa, prophet of Spanish national recovery,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, tum (April 1954), 
182-192, is a discussion of Costa as an econo- 
mist and of his politica hidrdulica. Since little 
has appeared in English on this Spanish 
orator and pamphleteer, this article should be 
of interest to students of Spanish literature 
and politics. 


Contemporary Spanish poetry —‘‘The Swan 
and the Owl”, Times Literary Supplement, 
Friday, March 12, 1954, pp. 161-163 is a re- 
view of six books by Julio Herrera y Reissig, 
César Vallejo, Ricardo E. Molinari, Rafael 
Alberti, and Pablo Neruda. The article is an 
able presentation of an English view of these 
poets and their work. 


Pachuco glossary—Pages 155-166 of 
American Me by Beatrice Griffith (N. Y.: 
Pennant Books, 1954) contain a glossary of 
cal6 and pachuco words found in the book. 
Pages 13-19 present a few notes on pachuco. 
This is a reprint of a volume that first ap- 
peared in 1948, 


Murray State College H. C. Woopsripez 


“Visién sociolégica de la novela americana.” 
In América for March 1954, pp. 22-31, 
Carlos Lépez Nifiez, a member of the Escuela 
de Estudios Hispano-americanos of Seville, 
considers the effect of telluric and environ- 
mental factors in a number of the best-known 
Latin American novels. In an earlier issue of 
the same review, Celia Zdrate in “La novela 
social” (October 1953, pp. 20-27) considers 
the roles which the city and the urban workers 
have played in the development of the Spanish 
American novel in the last 30 years or so. 

R. G.M. 


“Ast se escribe la prensa.’’—Vicent Gaos has 
some interesting and incisive things to say 
about the quality of the language used in many 
of the Spanish periodicals and magazines pub- 
lished in this country in Temas for May 1954, 
pp. 71-78. 

R. G. M. 


“Martt, los libros y sus libros.”—Fermin 
Peraza in the Revista Interamericana de 
Bibliografia, Sept.-Dic. 1953, pp. 245-251, 
gives his own interpretation of the intellectual 
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development of Marti and adds a select 
bibliography of the various editions of the 
Cuban writer’s Obras completas, Marti’s trans- 
lations from foreign tongues, and translations 
of the works into English, French, and 
Portuguese. 

R. G. M. 


Andrés Bello in the “Revista Nacional de 
Cultura.”’—In the Enero-Febrero 1954 num- 
ber of this Caracas review there are two 
articles on certain linguistic aspects of Bello. 
Américo Castro contributes “En torno a la 
Edicién de la Gramatica de Bello” (pp. 21-27) 
and Guillermo de Torre “Andrés Bello y la 
Unidad del Idioma” (pp. 28-33). 


R. G. M. 


“Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional.” —Two 
interesting articles in the latest issue of 
Mexico’s National Library journal (enero- 
marzo 1954) are Manuel Toussaint’s “Con- 
sideraciones acerca de la Biblioteca Nacional” 
((pp. 3-10) and “Poliantea bibliogrdfica 1” 
(pp. 11-20) by Juan B. Igufniz. The first 
article is an examination of the pros and cons 
of the proposal to move Mexico’s national 
library from its present colonial, central locale 
to the Library of the new Ciudad Uni- 
versitaria; the second is a compilation of 
varied data having to do with books, printing 
presses, and printers in Mexico from the 
earliest colonial times to the War of Inde- 
pendence. 

R. G.M. 


“El folklore espafiol.”"—Professor José 
Picazo of the Liverpool College of Commerce 
attempts to introduce the student to a ne- 
glected subject: the folklore of Spain. His 
text, written in simple Spanish, covers topics 
as varied as the sereno, the fallas of Valencia, 
Spanish cooking and, of course, music and 
dances. London: Hirschfeld, 1953, 184 pp. 
Illus. Vocab. 

R. G. M. 


Luis Lloréns Torres —The latest issue of 
the Revista Hispdénica Moderna (x1x, 1953) is 
devoted principally to the Puerto Rican poet 
(1878-1944). The “Vida y obra” (p. 1-84) is 
by Carmen Marrero, the “Bibliografia” 


(pp. 85-87) by Félix L. Alegria, and there is an 
“Antologia” on pp. 119-131. 
R. G. M. 


Lugones.—Dorothy McMahon considers the 
problem of the Argentine poet’s quest for emo- 
tional stability in “Leopoldo Lugones: A 
Man in Search of Roots,” Modern Philology, 
February 1954, pp. 196-203. 

R. G. M. 


“Qué es la literatura.’”’—S. Serrano Poncela’s 
article in La Torre, octubre-diciembre 1953, 
pp. 147-173, analyzes human thought as 
communicated in poetry and prose, tracing 
the semantic problem to the meaning of the 
Greek roots of various terms used in literature, 
and expresses a number of interesting critical 
viewpoints in the process. 

R. G. M. 


“Cuadernos.” —Among articles on Hispanic 
literature published recently in this excellent 
Parisian journal are Juan Liscano’s “En- 
cuentro con Rémulo Gallegos,” Eugenio 
Florit’s ““Notas sobre la poesia cubana,” F. 
Ferréndiz Alborz’ “Figura y paisaje de 
Gabriel Miré” (No. 6, May-June 1954), 
Benjamin Carrién’s “La agonfa de don Miguel 
de Unamuno,” and “Aproximacién a la obra 
de Jorge Luis Borges” by E. L. Revol (No. 5, 
March-April 1954). 

R. G.M. 


A critic of the Academy Dictionary.—Pro- 
fessor Carlos F. MacHale is the author of two 
recent, interesting pamphlets critical of the 
Diccionario de la Academia. In the first, De re 
lexicogréphica, the author advocates the re- 
moval of the jerga germanesca from the 
Diccionario and in the second, Las mal- 
sonancias y chuscadas del Diccionario oficial, 
he proposes that words and expressions in bad 
taste (which he feels are abundant) be elimi- 
nated from the work. Madrid: Con el autor, 
1953, 39, 35 pp. 

R. G. M. 


The Brazilian Literary scene.—Antonio 
Callado, critic and essayist, is the author of 
“Literary Letter from Brazil,” printed in the 
New York Times Book Review of Sunday, 
February 14, 1954. 

R. G. M. 
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Homenaje a Baroja.—A special double 
number of the Spanish review Indice de artes 
y letras (Afio 9, nims. 70-71), given over 
entirely to the life and works of Pio Baroja, 
contains extensive bibliography, articles by 
distinguished Spaniards, and many pictures of 
Don Pfo, including recent photographs taken 
in his Madrid apartment, to which he is now 
confined by old age and ill health. A front-page 
“Carta del director’’ reaffirms the intellectual 
importance of the Generation of 98, declaring 
defiantly that Baroja’s work “representa .. . 
un jirén y un airén de la Espafia comin 
salvada, en la que cada uno es quien es, por lo 
que es—por su obra—, y esto nadie podrd 
borrarlo ni ponerlo bajo el celem{in; cuanto mds 
se tapa més brilla, hasta mas lejos.” 
The Spanish censorship has forbidden the 
circulation of this number of [ndice in Spain, 
but it has been published “‘para el extranjero” 
and may be ordered by mail for 20 pesetas 
(Apartado 6076, Madrid). 
Dartmouth College Eusas L. Rivers 

Fernando Pessoa.—Still more writings of 
the shy Portuguese poet are coming to light. 
Vitorino Nemésio has been asked to edit his 
unpublished material. 

G.M.M. 


Portuguese Drama.—A study of Anténio 
José da Silva, the Brazilian playwright of the 
eighteenth century, is being prepared by C. 
Malcolm Batchelor, of Yale University, the 
author of Stories and Storytellers of Brazil. 

G.M.M. 


Second Lwuso-Brazilian Colloquium—The 
second Colloquium, projected during the one 
held in 1950 in Washington, D. C., will take 
place from September 12 to 18, in the city of 
Saio Paulo, Brazil. Among the Portuguese 
delegates are Hernani Cidade and Vitorino 
Nemésio in the Literary Section and Rebelo 
Gongalves and Jacinto do Prado Coehlo in the 
Philological Section. 

G.M.M. 


Machado de Assis in English.—Miss Clotilde 
Wilson, of Seattle, is reported to have trans- 
lated the novel Quincas Borba into English. 

G.M.M. 


“Casa de Portugal” in New York City —The 
official Portuguese tourist bureaus, known as 
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“Casas de Portugal”, have been transferred 
from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to the 
National Secretariat of Information headed by 
José Manuel da Costa. The “Casa” in New 
York City is to receive particular attention in 
order to turn it into an efficient instrument of 
propaganda. 

G. M. M. 


Microfilms of Portuguese Documents in the 
U. S.—Gwendolin B. Cobb describes the his- 
torical documentation microfilmed by her 
between 1949 and 1951 in Portuguese archives 
for the Bancroft Library of the University of 
California at Berkeley (“Bancroft Library 
Microfilm: Portugal and her Empire”, The 
Hispanic American Historical Review, xxxtv, 
i, Feb. 1954, 114-125). The documents relate 
to Brazil mainly and date from between the 
late 16th and the early 18th centuries. De- 
scriptions of several Portuguese libraries are 
included, especially of the Arquivo Historico 
Colonial and the Térre do Tombo in Lisbon. 

G.M.M. 


Pablo Neruda.—In June there appeared the 
most complete bibliographic work published 
to date on the Chilean poet Pablo Neruda. 
Jorge Sanhueza, the author, has made an ex- 
haustive study of the literary production of 
Neruda, 1917-54. This book is a treat for 
bibliographers and all those interested in 
Neruda. University of Chile, Santiago de 
Chile, 300 pp. 

Victor M. VALENZUELA 
University of Connecticut 


Index of the “Revista Iberoamericana.”’— 
In May the Pan American Union announced 
the publication of No. 42 in its Bibliographic 
Series, “Indice de la Revista Iberoamericana,” 
(Mayo 1939—Enero 1950). Included with the 
index of the RI is one of the first four 
Memorias of the Congreso Internacional de 
Catedraticos de Literatura Iberoamericana 
(Primero, 1938, al Cuarto, 1949). These 
indices may be obtained for 25 cents from the 
Publications Division of the Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. 

R. G. M. 


Spain in Africa—John D. Harbron’s 
article (Current History, April 1954, pp. 
215-221) examines the present policies of 
Spain in North Africa and concludes that 
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there is no immediate prospect of inde- 
pendence for any of her African subjects. 
R. G. M. 


Hispanic Literature in “Books Abroad.””— 
This well-known literary quarterly continues 
to publish articles on current world litera- 
ture. In the Spring 1954 number Josephine de 
Boer contributes a panorama, “Catalén 
Literature of Today” (pp. 166-170) and 
Fideleino de Figueiredo, José Marinho, A. 
Casais Monteiro, and Hermfni Cidade a 
four-part survey, “Literary Scene in 
Portugal” (pp. 149-159). 

R. G. M. 


Villa in Mexican “corridos.”—The lead 
article in the Arizona Quarterly for Spring 
1954, “Francisco Villa in Folk-songs” (pp. 
5-16), by Haldeen Braddy and John H. 
McNeely, deals with Pancho Villa as a folk- 
hero of the Revolution. The authors consider 
the European derivation of the corrido, its 
Mexican themes, music, and execution, and 
give many citations (in English) from songs 
celebrating Villa, his dorado bodyguards, and 
their exploits against Federal and United 
States troops. 

R. G.M. 


The Luso-Brazilian Cultural Pact—Among 
the provisions of the Pact, signed on Novem- 
ber 3, 1953, is an annual exchange of lectures 
by a prominent scholar from each country. 
Furthermore, exchange fellowships for ten 
months’ study and travel are to be established. 
The exchange of books, reviews, theses, and 
other publications is to be centralized to 
insure greater efficiency. A committee of 
specialists is to be named in an attempt at 
standardizing scientific terminology in the 
two countries. Artistic, folkloric and technical 
exhibitions are to be exchanged. Interest in 
such cultural exchange has been stimulated 
by Olegério Mariana, a well known man of 
letters, who is Brazilian Ambassador to 
Portugal. (Cf. Hispania, March 1954, p. 103.) 

Wim H. Roserts 
American Embassy, Lisbon 


New Map of the West Indies.—The National 
Geographic Society of Washington, D. C., 
in May issued the largest map it has ever 
published of the Caribbean area. It is 38 x 


29 inches in size, printed in ten colors and 
drawn on a scale of 55.24 miles to the inch. 
R. G. M. 


Juana de Ibarbourou: “Obras.”—One of 
the recent additions to the “Coleccién Joya” 
is the volume Obras completas of the Uru- 
guayan poetess. There is a semblanza of the 
poetess by Ventura Garcia Calderén, and 
the selection and notes are by Dora Isella 
Russell. Madrid: Aguilar, 1953, 1108 pp., 
120 ptas. 

R. G. M. 


“The Gypsy’s Curse.”—This collection of 
love poems in English is by the Chilean poet- 
ess, Teresa Vidal, now a resident of New 
York, who has written two earlier volumes of 
Spanish verse published in Argentina and 
Chile. Her English poems show that she has 
mastered our idiom and brings to her lines a 
talent for striking imagery, plus a sensitive 
ear for sound. New York: Exposition Press, 
1954, 39 pp., $2.50. 

R. G. M. 


Latin American Records.—The Pan Ameri- 
can Union has recently published its 3rd 
edition of “Notes on Latin American Popular 
Music and Recordings” (23 pp.), which 
contains comments on such popular dances 
as the bolero, the mambo, the tango, and on 
some newer arrivals, as well as a listing of 
records obtainable in the United States. 
Available free from the Radio Section of the 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. 

R. G. M. 


Recent Literary Criticism in the Spanish 
World.—For an excellent survey of the de- 
velopment since 1940 of stylistic criticism in 
Spanish see Gustavo Correa’s “Ultimas 
tendencias de la critica literaria espafiola” 
in Symposium, November 1953, pp. 213-231. 

R. G. M. 


Hispanic Literature in “PMLA” —It is 
gratifying to see three excellent articles 
touching on Hispanic themes published in the 
March 1954 issue of our leading literary 
journal: Arnold Chapman’s “Sherwood An- 
derson and Eduardo Mallea”, Thomas R. 
Hart, Jr.’s “George Ticknor’s History of 
Spanish Literature: The New England Back- 
ground,” and Lester G. Crocker’s “Hamlet, 
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Don Quijote, La vida es suefio: The Quest for 
Values.” 
R. G. M. 


“‘Losada’s”’ Fifteenth Anniversary—In Au- 
gust 1953 the Editorial Losada of Buenos 
Aires completed 15 years of distinguished 
service in the cause of knowledge and intel- 
lectual freedom in the Spanish world. Since 
the firm was set up in Argentina, in the last 
year of the Spanish Civil War, it has pub- 
lished more than 1000 titles and printed over 
8 million copies. These books have covered 
almost every field of knowledge and have 
probably carried the firm’s imprint to every 
country. Losada editions are widely and 
favorably known to American teachers and 
students, and its Biblioteca Contempordnea, 
for instance, provides the best in subject 
matter and presentation at the lowest possible 
price. On the company’s board of directors 
are such famous Spanish intellectuals as 
Gonzalo Losada, Guillermo de Torre, and 
Francisco Romero. The high purpose to 
which the Editorial Losada is dedicated and 
its success in overcoming the many difficulties 
which it has faced are eloquent testimony to 
the courage and forthright vision of its 
directors in their efforts to make knowledge 
accessible to an ever-widening public. 

R. G. M. 


Ricardo Rojas—In October 1953 intel- 
lectual circles in Argentina noted the fiftieth 
anniversary of the publication of this great 
poligrafo’s first book, La victoria del hombre. 
In Rojas’ long career he has been awarded 
many literary prizes and has served as both 
dean and rector of the University of Buenos 
Aires. The latest homage extended to him is 
the proposal by a group of Argentine uni- 
versity students that his name be placed in 
candidacy for the Nobel Prize in literature. 

R. G. M. 


Eca on the Screen.—Ega de Queiroz’ “O 
Defunto,” a tale of male jealousy in a medieval 
setting, served as the basis of a new Portuguese 
motion picture, Cerro dos Enforcados. Directed 
by Fernando Garcia and subsidized by the 
State, the film was produced by the film 
critic Domingos de Mascarenhas, and set to 
music by the composer Joly Braga Santos. 
For a severe criticism of the picture, see 
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Eurico da Costa’s review in Diario de Lisbéa 
of March 18, 1954. 
G. M. M. 


“Pedro Francisco Day” .—Begi this 
year, March 15 is celebrated as “Pedro 
Francisco Day” in New Bedford, Mass., 
to honor a Portuguese revolutionary soldier 
of this name, who was born in Lisbon and 
served in Washington’s army. 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Memoirs.—After Manuel Ban- 
deira (Itinerdrio de Pasdrgada, Rio: Jornal 
de Letras, 1954), Graciliano Ramos (Me- 
mérias do Céarcere, 4 vols., Rio: Olympio, 
1954) and Oswald de Andrade (Homem sem 
Profisséo: I, Sob as Ordens de Mamée, Rio: 
Olympio, 1954), Gilbert Amado has begun to 
write his recollections, starting with his child- 
hood in the small towns of Northeastern 
Brazil (Histério da minha Infancia, Rio: 
Olympio, 1954). 

G. M. M. 


Erico Vertssimo’s Travels—In the spring, 
the Brazilian novelist, now Director of the 
Department of Cultural Affairs in the Pan 
American Union, made a lecture tour in the 
Western states, followed by participation in 
the Caracas Conference and Pan American 
Day lectures at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Next year, Verissimo expects to 
return to Brazil and to write there the last 
volume of his main work of fiction, the trilogy 
O Tempo e o Vento. 

G. M. M. 


Intellectual Freedom in Spain.—During 
the last three years the issue of freedom of 
thought and expression in Spain has been 
actively debated in such journals as Books 
Abroad, Cuadernos Americanos, Cuadernos 
Hispanoamericanos, La Torre, Insula, and 
Cuadernos (Paris). Among the authors of 
articles on the subject in the above journals 
are Guillermo de Torre, Arturo Barea, Julién 
Marias, Ramén Sender, and Dwight Bolinger. 
The latest discussion of the topic is José 
Luis L. Aranguren’s “La condicién de la vida 
intelectual en la Espafia de hoy,” La Torre, 
octubre-diciembre 1953, 83-97, a reply to an 
article of Guillermo de Torre published 
earlier in the same journal. 

R. G. M. 
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Valera en Washington—Some interesting 
information about Juan Valera’s impressions 
of the United States during his stay here as 
Spanish Minister (1884-86) is to be found in 
an article by Cyrus C. DeCoster published in 
Arbor, Febrero de 1954, pp. 215-224. 

R. G. M. 


Poesia y pintura de nuestro tiempo.—This 
collection of five short essays by a Chilean 
professor, Eugenio Araya, attempts to sum- 
marize the essence of contemporary extremist 
movements in painting and poetry: futurismo, 
cubismo, dadaismo, creacionismo, suprarrea- 
lismo. Santiago de Chile. Con el autor, 1953, 
71 pp. 

R. G. M. 


Cartas marruecas.—A British text-edition 
of Cadalso’s well-known satire has been pre- 
pared by Professor L. B. Walton of Edin- 
burgh University and recently published by 
G. Bell and Sons. The editor contributes a 
22-page Introduction, as well as the Notes 
and Vocabulary and the selection includes 
parts or all of thirty-eight of the Cartas. 
London, 1954. 149 pp. Cloth. 6/-. 

R. G. M. 


Provincia.—This new monthly magazine of 
general interest founded in Saltillo, Coahuila, 
Mexico, in August 1953 will devote itself to 
Mexican affairs outside the capital. Annual 
subscription is twelve pesos. For further 
information address the Director, Professor 
Ildefonso Villarello, Apdo. 234, Saltillo, 
Coahuila. 

St. Louis, Missouri Minnie Isaacs 

Index to “Hispanic American Report.” — 
It is announced that an index to the first six 
volumes of this valuable and unique monthly 
periodical will soon be issued. The price is to 
be $1.00. Established in 1948, HAR is pub- 
lished by Ronald Hilton and the Hispanic 
World Affairs Seminar of Stanford University 
and is the only periodical in this country 
devoted exclusively to current political, 
social, and economic developments in Spain, 
Portugal, and Latin America. 

R. G. M. 


Biography of Machado de Assis.—A biogra- 
phy of the Brazilian novelist was written 
in English by José Bettencourt Machado 


(Machado of Brazil, New York: Bramerica, 
1954, 250 pp.) The author directs the trade 
bureau of the Brazilian Government in New 
York City. An earlier version of his biography 
appeared in the Sunday News. 

G. M. M. 


New Brazilian Prizes—Carmen Dolores 
Barbosa has established three literary prizes, 
to be distributed every three years, in addition 
to the annual Consagragéo Prize. They are 
the M4rio de Andrade Prize for Poetry, to 
be given this year; the Monteiro Lobato 
Prize for Short Fiction, to start in 1955, and 
the Teresa Margarida da Silva e Orta Prize 
for Novels, to start in 1956. 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Bibliography—New Brazilian 
publications will be found listed at an early 
date in the Boletin Bibliogrdfico Brasileiro, 
published bi-monthly under the sponsorship 
of the Brazilian publishers’ sindicato. Vol. I, 
no. 1 corresponds to Nov. 1952-Feb. 1953. 
The price per number is five cruzeiros. The 
editorial address is A Estante Publicagiées 
Ltda., Caixa Postal 1557, Rio de Janeiro, 
D-F., Brazil. 

Pan American Union Raups E. Drwick 

The Spanish Puzzle—This interesting 
article by Professor Diego Marin in The Uni- 
versity of Toronto Quarterly, April 1953, pp. 
237-243, traces the causes of many of Spain’ 8 
political and social troubles to a national 
mentality “torn between the dual allegiance 
to freedom and authority” and suggests that 
the way to harmonize these two ideals lies in 
a long-term policy of education carried out 
in a period of peace and prosperity. 

R. G. M. 


Tres cldsicos argentinos.—Conveniently 
bound together in Vol. 360 of the “Coleccién 
Crisol,’’ Aguilar has recently published selec- 
tions from the work of three Argentine writers: 
Miguel Cané’s Juvenilia, Joaquin V. Gon- 
zélez’ Mis montafias, and Paul Groussac’s 
Medallones. The book has a prologue by 
Julio Molina Aguirre, is leather-bound, and 
has 683 pages. Available for 90 cents from 
LEAVES, P.O. Box 149, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

R. G. M. 
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Listing of Articles on Latin American 
History.—Readers of “The Hispanic World” 
will be imterested in the periodic listing of 
recent articles in the general field of Latin 
American history which is published in the 
American Historical Review. Pp. 477-482 of 
the January 1954 issue, for example, are 
devoted to such a listing. 

R. G. M. 


A Spanish Aesthetician—On May 5, 1952, 
the eminent Catalin aesthetician and pro- 
fessor, Francisco Mirabent Vilaplana (b. 
1888), died in Barcelona. A memoir of his 
life, and a discussion of his work and theories 
by Fermin de Urmeneta (translated by 
Manuel Olguin): “Reflections on the con- 
cepts of Art and Taste,” is included in The 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism for 
December 1953, pp. 197-204. 

R. G. M, 


La Agonta del Peri.—The moving personal 
story of recent events in Peru under the dic- 
tatorship of General Manuel Odria, by Gus- 
tavo Valcdrcel, a young aprista poet, novelist 
and editor, now exiled in Mexico, was pub- 
lished originally in Cuadernos Americanos 
and is now available in book form: Mexico: 
Editorial Cultura, 1952, 93 pp., 50 cents 
U. 8., from Cuadernos Americanos, Apdo. 
Postal 965, México 1, D. F. 

R. G. M, 


Radio in Merico City—The fact that 
Mexico City and Havana have more AM 
radio stations than any other cities in the 
world, and that XEMX in Mexico City is 
staffed entirely by women are only two of 
the many interesting facts the reader can 
learn from Marvin Alisky’s ‘Mexico City’s 
Competitive Radio Market.” The article is a 
survey of the broadcasting industry in our 
southern neighbor and is printed in the 
Winter 1953 issue of Inter-American Economic 
Affairs (Washington, D. C.), pp. 19-27. 

R. G. M. 


Death of Vicente Lecuna.—Veneuzela’s 
great Bolivarian authority, don Vicente 
Lecuna, died last February 20 at the age of 
83. In his varied career he was an engineer, 
a teacher, a writer, an historian, and a banker. 
From 1915 until his death he served as presi- 
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dent of the Bank of Venezuela. He published 
his first book on Bolfvar in 1917 and his last 
in 1950. Many historians consider his Crénicas 
razonadas de las guerras de Bolivar to be his 
best work. 

R. G. M. 


Don Simén Rodriguez.—One hundred years 
after his death in Peru, the body of Simén 
Bolfvar’s mentor rests in the Panteén Na- 
cional in Caracas. On February 27, 1954, a 
Peruvian warship brought his remains to La 
Guaira and the next day, on the exact cen- 
tenary of his death, they were buried in the 
Panteén. 

R. G. M. 


Argentina and Uruguay today—In 1951 
Professor Russell H. Fitzgibbon traveled in 
both these countries and studied the ethnic, 
economic, and cultural contrasts between 
them, reaching the conclusion that Argentina 
is like “a strident and somewhat tinny alarm 
clock and Uruguay a sturdy, honestly built 
Swiss watch.” For a full consideration of 
these contrasts and their probable effect on 
inter-American relations see “Argentina and 
Uruguay: a Tale of two Attitudes” in The 
Pacific Spectator (Stanford University Press), 
Winter 1954, pp. 6-20. 

R. G. M. 


Misica y artes visuales.—This free monthly 
publication devoted to hemisphere news in 
the fields of music and art may be obtained 
from the Music Section, Department of Cul- 
tural Affairs, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

R. G. M. 


“How Franco Financed his War.’’—John 
R. Hubbard’s article in The Journal of Modern 
History for December 1953, pp. 390-406 is a 
comprehensive survey of the various “em- 
pirical methods—a mixture of voluntary 
effort, compulsion and native guile” by which 
the Nationalists were able to prosecute their 
rebellion. Professor Hubbard also discusses 
the involvement of the German and Italian 
governments and of British banking circles in 
the enterprise, and the standards by which 
foreign financial and industrial interests 
probably judged the conflict. 

R. G. M. 
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Hispanic Studies in Holland.—According 
to the Revista Interamericana de Bibliografia, 
mi (1953), 230, Dutch interest in Spain, 
Portugal, and Latin America is on the in- 
crease. Among signs of this trend are the 
establishment in 1951 of an Instituto de 
Estudios Hispdénicos at the University of 
Utrecht, a growing number of students of 
Spanish and Portuguese and a large number 
of recent articles on Hispanic topics in many 
popular journals. The Instituto is under the 
direction of C. F. A. van Dam and its library 
already has more than 10,000 volumes, ac- 
quired largely from the governments of Spain, 
Argentina, Mexico, and Venezuela. 

R. G. M. 


Literary Criticism in Brazil—Alceu Amo- 
roso Lima is the author of a stimulating short 
study of Silvio Romero’s important role in 
the history and orientation of literary criti- 
cism in Brazil since the 1880’s. See “Silvio 
Romero and the evolution of literary criticism 
in Brazil” in The Americas for January 1954, 
pp. 277-288. 

R. G. M. 


“‘Martt, estudiante universitario.””—This is 
the title of a monograph on Martf’s college 
career in Spain by Dr. Antonio Navarrete. 
Part of the documents relating to the Marti 
Centenary Celebration of 1953, it was pub- 
lished by the Departamento de Intercambio 
Cultural of the Universidad de la Habana. 

R. G. M. 


Martt—Three recent notable articles on 
various aspects of the great Cuban are 
Fernando Ortiz’ “Marti y la libertad”; 
Gilberto Loyo’s “Pensamiento econémico y 
social de Marti” (both in Humanismo, Mex- 
ico, Marzo—Abril 1954); and Emilio Carilla’s 
“Perfil moral de Marti” in Mar del Sur, 
Lima, Septiembre-Octubre 1953. 

R. G. M. 


“Cecilia Valdés."—The Cuban writer 
Cirilo Villaverde in 1839 published the first 
volume of a novel, “Cecilia Valdés o La Loma 
del Angel,” while he was living in exile. 
Forty-three years later, in 1882, there ap- 
peared the complete, definitive edition of the 
work, published in New York. A costumbrista 
novel, the book depicts Cuban life between 


1812 and 1831, and it was well received by 
the critics. Later an opera, by Gonzalo Roig, 
was based on the novel and first performed 
in 1932. Last year Dr. Esteban Rodriguez 
Herrera of the Cuban Academia de la Lengua 
prepared the first critical edition of the text, 
with notes and preface, Havana: Editorial 
Lex, 1953. 753 pp. 

R. G. M. 


Garcta Lorca——The Editorial Losada of 
Buenos Aires recently issued a volume of 
hitherto-unpublished comedias of the Spanish 
poet designed for the puppet theatre. No. 251 
in the “Biblioteca Contempordnea,”’ its title 
is Cinco farsas breves, seguidas de Ast que 
pasen cinco afios, and the prologue is by 
Guillermo de Torre. Price: 7 pesos. 

R. G. M. 


“Imago Mundi.”—In September 1953 
there was established in Buenos Aires a re- 
view with the above name. Its subtitle, ““Re- 
vista de historia de la cultura,” indicates the 
wide-ranging nature to which it aspires, and 
the first two issues contain varied articles by 
such writers as José Luis Romero, José 
Babini, Claudio Sdnchez Albornoz, and 
Francisco Romero. 

R. G. M. 


Amado Alonso—In homage to the late, 
great Harvard Hispanist, the Nueva Revista 
de Filologia Hispdnica dedicates Vol. vu, 
Nos. 3-4 (Julio-Diciembre 1953) to a series 
of articles on a variety of literary and linguistic 
subjects by friends and colleagues of Professor 
Alonso. This is the second volume in the 
homenaje, the first double number of 1953 
ee nate Soe ta om 


Don Juan.—Professor Armand Edwards 
Singer is the compiler of a recent bibliography 
of versions and criticism of the Don Juan 
theme and although no claim is made that the 
compilation is exhaustive, it is affirmed that 
it includes “over four times as many entries 
as in any previous listing.” Issued under the 
sponsorship of the West Virginia University 
Philological Society, the work is published as 
Series 54, No. 10-11 of the West Virginia 
University Bulletin, April 1954. 174 PP m 
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To THe Eprrors: 

Can you recommend a textbook on civili- 
zation and customs suitable for a person pre- 
paring to teach Spanish in the elementary 
school? Such a text, it seems to me, should 
not be a formal history of civilization and 
literature, but rather a lively account, in 
Spanish, of course, of the everyday life and 
customs of the people of Spain and especially 
of Spanish America. Also, it should not be 
very difficult, as the people who would use 
it would probably have completed as little as 
one year of college Spanish. If you know of 
such a book, please let me know as soon as 


possible. 


St. Louis, Missouri R. M, P. 


Since the editors knew of no such book, this 
question was referred to Professor Agnes 
Brady of the University of Kansas, who writes: 
“There just are no such texts. ... I am en- 
closing a mimeographed copy of books which 
I give to my methods class when I ask them 
to prepare “talks” for their students. Of 
course, the list is only partial: 


In Easy Spanish: Watson and Moore, South to 
Mezico, Holt, 1943; In Central America, Holt, 
1942; On to South America, Holt, 1941; Retratos 
latinoamericanos, Odyssey Press, 1945; Hue- 
bener and Morales, Grandes latinoamericanos, 
Holt, 1943; Turk, Asi se aprende el espajfiol, 
Heath, 1946. In Intermediate Spanish: Harvey 
Johnson, La América espafiola, Oxford, 1949; 
Gertrude Walsh, Vamos al sur, Heath, 1947; 
Castellano and Dillingham, Estampas sud- 
americanas, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950; 
Irving and Kirsner, Paisajes del sur, Ronald 
Press, 1954; Torres Rioseco and Monguid, 
Lector hispano-americano, Heath, 1944; Gris- 
mer and Molinos, Conquistadores y defensores, 
Heath, 1953; Tatum, Vifietas de la América 
latina, Holt, 1947; Salas, Dos conquistadores 
(Cabeza de Vaca and Junfpero Serra), Dryden, 
1949; Wills, Son nuestros vecinos, Banks Up- 
shaw, 1943 (Books 1v and v). For Spain: 
Weisinger, Johnston, Supervia, A First Reader 
in Spanish, Odyssey, 1950 (revised). In English: 
Salmon and Bayle, Americans Together, Web- 


* Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Dr. E. H. Hespelt, 104 White Park 
Place, Ithaca, N. Y., or Professor Robert H. 
Williams, University, Austin 32, Texas. 





tser Publ. Co., 1943; Cutright, 
Sdénchez, Latin America, 
Nations, Macmillan, 1944.”’ 


Charters, 
Twenty Friendly 


To THe Eprrors: 

I am connected with a cultural, non-com- 
mercial radio station and have a desire to put 
on a program for children in Spanish, since 
we are located in a Latin country. For this 
reason I am interested in all types of stories— 
fiction, travel, biography, science, etc. If you 
handle such books I would greatly appreciate 
your catalogue. 

Siloam Springs, Arkansas L. G. 

Mr. Franz Feger, 17 East 22nd Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. carries a stock of children’s 
books in Spanish and will be glad to send you 
a list of those which may fit your needs. I 
would suggest that you write also to Banks, 
Upshaw and Co., Dallas, Texas, asking for 
their catalogue of Spanish books, games, etc. 
for children. 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprtors: 

I should like to know where I can obtain 
some College Board examinations for the past 
several years. I am tutoring a student who has 
to pass a Spanish ITI test. I haven’t seen an ex- 
amination for some years and I would like to 
have an idea what to prepare my student for. 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania A.M. T. 


You can obtain a description, though not 
sample copies, of the test by writing to the 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


To THE Eprrors: 

I am looking for a Spanish dictionary of 
“americanismos.”” Do you know if I can ob- 
tain a book of this type in the United States 
or will it be necessary to send to Mexico 
City? Since I am more interested in Mexico 
than in the other Latin American countries, 
I would like to find a book of “mexicanis- 
mos,” too. 


San José, California F. K. 
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The best such dictionary is the Diccionario 
general de americanismos by Francisco J. 
Santamaria, published in 3 vols. by Editorial 
Pedro Robredo, Mexico, D. F. (My edition 
is dated 1942.) It can be obtained in Cali- 
fornia from José M. Dfaz Pifidn, P.O. Box 
57126, Flint Station, Los Angeles 57, Cali- 
fornia, or from Franz Feger, whose address 
appears elsewhere in this department. This 
dictionary contains Mexicanisms as well as 
Americanisms from all the other Spanish 
speaking countries. The country of origin is 
indicated in each entry. 

E. H. H. 


To THE Epitors: 

Recent letters to the editors on the subject 
of choral readings brought to my mind an 
article by Nina Lee Weisinger which is en- 
titled “Choric Treatment of Spanish-Ameri- 
can Poetry.” It was published in the October 
1939 issue of Hispania (xxut, iii, 251-253.) 
Readers interested in this topic will no doubt 
find valuable suggestions in this article. 
Aguadilla, Puerto Rico Herman REICHARD 


To THE EpiTors: 

I want to add a bit of information to one of 
your “answers,” about editions of the Quijote 
with colored illustrations. The inquirer might 
be interested in the “Illustrated Modern 
Library” edition (Random House) of the 
Motteux translation, with colored illustra- 
tions by Salvador Dali, published in 1946. Un- 
fortunately, it contains the First Part only, 
and unfortunately may be out of print. The 
illustrations are less Dali-ish than usual and 
are reasonably comprehensible even to an 
old-fashioned art-critic like me. 


A book that is not a direct answer to the 
teacher’s request is the Historia grdfica de 
Cervantes y del Quijote, by Juan Givanel Mas 
(Madrid, Editorial Plus-Ultra, 1946)—a 
beautiful book, profusely illustrated in black- 
and-white and in colors. If the teacher (or 
the teacher’s library) can afford it, it can 
doubtless be obtained through Stechert- 
Hafner or any book importer. I don’t know 
the exact cost, but I think it comes to ten 
dollars, and it’s worth every cent of it. It 
shows Cervantes and his immortal characters 
as portrayed by artists of many nations, and 
includes reproductions of scenes from movies, 


as well as “El Quijote del Pueblo,” scenes 
from Don Quijote as portrayed in ceramics, 
on stamps and banknotes, on playing cards, 
on postcards and bookplates, on match-books 
of cigarette-papers, in calendars, even as 
wrappers for ‘“caramelos” and ‘“decalco- 
manias” or “decals,” as I understand the 
present young generation calls them. It is a 
fascinating book, scholarly, but never dull. 

Henry Grattan Dorie 
Washington, D. C. 


To THe Eprrors: 

Thank you for the translations of “A 
Cristo crucificado.” By chance I have found 
another one, from the Hymnal of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the U.S. A. (1940): 


My God, I love thee; not because 
I hope for heaven thereby, 

Nor yet for fear that loving not 
I might forever die 


But for that thou didst all mankind 
Upon the cross embrace; 

For us didst bear the nails and spear 
And manifold disgrace. 


And griefs and torments numberless 
And sweat of agony; 

E’en death itself; and all for man 
Who was thine enemy. 


Then why, most loving Jesus Christ, 
Should I not love thee well, 

Not for the sake of winning heaven, 
Nor any fear of hell; 


Not with the hope of gaining aught, 
Nor seeking a reward; 

But as thyself hast lovéd me, 

O ever-loving Lord! 


E’en so I love thee, and will love, 
And in thy praise will sing, 
Solely because thou art my God 
And my eternal king. 
H. J. Gauntlett, translator, 1852. 


Mexico, New York Ann D. Puiine 


To THE EpiTors: 

I note your query in the last issue of 
Hispania concerning films. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films (1125 Central Avenue, 
Wilmette, Illinois), besides the well-known 
Spanish teaching films, has a large number of 
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their regular films with Spanish and Portu- 
guese narration, many of which are available 
for immediate rental or purchase. Others re- 
quire six to eight weeks for delivery. There is 
a very wide choice. In the second semester 
of the first year we used the two teaching 
films “Un viaje a México” and “La familia 
Sanchez” with marked success. 

Lubbock, Texas Joun C. DowLine 


CHAPTER NEWS 








Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: The 
deadline for the next Chapter News is Septem- 
ber 12 for the December Hispania. Reports 
that arrive after the deadline will appear in 
the following issue of Hispania. A card will 
be send immediately by the Adviser to ac- 
knowledge receipt of every report. All Chap- 
ters should be certain that their members are 
paid-up members of AATSP. 


BALTIMORE. Dr. Frederick Dedmond has 
sent the following note: “Greetings from the 
Baltimore Chapter. We have a well-oiled or- 
ganization in the Monumental City, which 
has promoted several good programs since 
our last report was recorded. February 12, 
1953, we held the first meeting of the New 
Year at the Douglass HS, a forum featuring 
four teachers who discussed the general topic: 
The Teaching of Literature, the Teaching of 
Grammar, the Teaching of Civilization, and 
the Teaching of Conversation, on the high 
school level. On March 19, we held our meet- 
ing at Morgan State College, and it was our 
good fortune to have Dr. Emanuel Cufial, 
Agregado Cultural de la Embajada de Espafia, 
Washington, D. C. 

“The annual International Night program 
was held in April on the campus of Morgan 
State College, and again a distinguished guest 
speaker was present, Senhor Escorel, a mem- 
ber of the Brazilian Embassy, Washington, 
D. C. In October a joint meeting with the 





* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall 117, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Aanes M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 
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To THE Epirors: 

I have been looking for the Spanish poem 
“El duelo de la cafiada” which some students 
would like to pantomime while it is recited. 
Could any Hispania reader tell me the author 
and where I might locate the poem? 

HELEN F. Curtine 
Woman’s College of UNC 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Conducted by 
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Maryland State Teachers’ Association was 
held, and Senhor Paulo Cunha, member of 
the Brazilian Consulate of Baltimore, was the 
guest speaker. In November, 14 teachers of 
the public schools and colleges in and near 
Baltimore, who had spent the previous sum- 
mer in foreign travel, appeared on the pro- 
gram. Since the persons had traveled in groups 
and had had the same experiences, they or- 
ganized their presentations so that each mem- 
ber would treat a different set of incidents. 
In cases where a person traveled alone, he was 
given 10-15 minutes to give his impressions 
of, and views on, the countries he had visited. 
Following the prepared discussions, the audi- 
ence was invited to make comments, raise 
questions, or make suggestions as to how we 
might improve upon similar programs in the 
future. 

“The next two meetings were devoted to 
routine matters of business. On May 12, we 
had our first dinner meeting, and again, Dr. 
Emanuel Cafial was selected as the speaker, 
but since he was ill, the President of the 
Chapter read Dr. Cafial’s address: ‘“Educa- 
tion in Spain.” We felt gratified with the re- 
sults of our dinner meeting.” 

During 1953-54 the BRAZOS Chapter 
(Houston area) held two meetings, presided 
over by Mrs. Opal G. Chase, President. 
After supper in the cafeteria of the University 
of Houston, the members enjoyed a very 
lively discussion in Spanish, by a senior HS 
class under the leadership of their teacher, 
Miss Esther J. Trevifio. The Chapter mem- 
bers also contributed to the work of the State 
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Teachers’ Association, in aid of the work of 
the Modern Language Association. As guests 
of the Language Department of the Univer- 
sity of Houston, the Chapter had the pleasure 
of seeing the beautiful film Doftia Perfecta. 
For the Spring meeting the Chapter again 
enjoyed the hospitality of the University of 
Houston for a luncheon. Professor Andrés 
Sendén of Baylor University in “The Im- 
portance of Spanish in the Curriculum,” 
spoke of his native Galicia, especially of its 
writers, Emilia Pardo Bazén and Rosalia de 
Castro. At its business meeting the Chapter 
voted to hold informal evening meetings next 
year for conversation in Spanish. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President: Mrs. 
Andrea McHenry; Vice-president: Marjorie 
A. Bourne; Treasurer: Mrs. L. D. Roach, 
Richmond, Texas; Secretary: Mrs. Opal G. 
Chase; Corresponding Secretary: Anna Lister, 
Houston. 

HUDSON VALLEY.—The annual Spring 
meeting of the Chapter was held May 8, in 
Albany, at Milne HS, under the direction of 
the president, Professor Jack Krail. At the 
morning session, Dr. Wesley Childers, Head 
of the Dept. of Modern Foreign Languages 
at the STC in Albany, conducted a session 
on the Teaching of Spanish in the Elementary 
Grades and gave a demonstration class with 
a group of fourth graders, with assistance 
from Mrs. George Karlson, Puerto Rican 
by birth and a senior at the college. (Dr. 
Childers is participating in an experimental 
program of teaching Spanish to children in 
the elementary schools of the area.) Mr. Roy 
Mosher, State Supervisor of Foreign Lan- 
guages, gave an address, “Increasing the 
Enrollment in your Spanish Classes.” 

The afternoon session consisted of a business 
meeting and an exhibition of various audio- 
visual aids, including film strips, films, opaque 
projector, and their uses. 

One of the innovations of this year that has 
met with great success was the publication of 
a local chapter bulletin, issued three times 
a year and edited by the president, Jack 
Krail. It contains articles of timely interest 
to area Spanish teachers and keeps them in- 
formed of the professional activities of fellow- 
members. (Members of other Chapters should 
write to Mrs. Krail, asking for a copy of 
“Quarterly Information Bulletin.” It is a fine 
contribution to our cause. A.M.B.) This 
year’s slate of officers was reelected: President: 


Jack Krail, SCT, Albany; Vice-President: 
Kathryn Fellows, Kingston HS; Secretary- 
Treasurer: Laura B. Fernéndez, Woestina HS, 
Rotterdam Junction. 

INDIANA.—The annual spring meeting 
of the Chapter was held on April 10 at the 
University of Notre Dame, in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the Indiana MLTA. 
More than 40 of the Chapter’s 90 active mem- 
bers were registered during the day. At the 
morning session the following program was 
presented: 1. Echoes from the AATSP meeting, 
Chicago—Edith Allen; 2. Panel discussion: 
What We Expect from High School Spanish, 
Mae Kessing, Hammond HS, Moderator, 
with pupil panel members from South Bend 
and Elkhart HS. The discussion was centered 
around the results of a questionnaire cir- 
culated among students. The tabulation of 
these results showed that HS students are 
interested primarily in conversation, that they 
want to understand grammar, that their in- 
terests in reading extend beyond the text book 
to supplementary work, and that they have 
varying interest in games, songs, films, and 
club work. 3. Paper: Integration of High School 
Students in College Spanish Courses, Mrs. 
Willard Smith, Goshen College. Mrs. Smith 
presented the results of a survey of 14 Indiana 
colleges that evaluate HS Spanish at the rate 
of 1 year for 1 semester of college work; 5 
colleges use placement tests; 6 colleges use 
other means of evaluation; 2 allow no credit 
for work repeated; 1 allows half credit; 3 allow 
fullcredit. 4. Illustrated lecture: Bolivia, David 
Lozano, Elkhart. Mr. Lozano spoke in Spanish 
of his very interesting experiences in public 
health work in Bolivia. 

At the luncheon Dr. Harvey Johnson, 
President of the Indiana MLTA, presided 
and introduced the speaker, Dr. Richard H. 
Heindel, Deputy Director, UNESCO Rela- 
tions Staff, who spoke on Accomplishments 
and Failures of UNESCO. The Reverend 
Philip 8. Moore, Vice Pres. for Academic 
Affairs, Univ. of Notre Dame, extended a 
welcome from the university. At the after- 
noon session a brief business meeting was held. 
At this time the treasurer recommended that 
members give consideration to the matter of 
awarding an annual Spanish scholarship to a 
HS senior, planning further and intensive 
study of the language. The matter will be 
voted upon at the fall meeting. There were 
two addresses in the afternoon program: 
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1. El problema politico del Caribe, Dr. Eden 
Brenes, Purdue University. 2. Early American 
Hispanism, Dr. Frederick Stimson, Franklin 
College. 

The meeting was adjourned at three o’clock. 
Credit for a very successful meeting goes to 
Miss Gladys King, President, and Mrs. 
Lauretta Mosier, Vice President, for their 
careful planning of the two programs, and to 
Dr. Walter Langford, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Modern Languages, University 
of Notre Dame, and his staff for their hos- 
pitality and attention to plans for the entire 
visit to their campus. 

The KANSAS Chapter held its annual 
meeting April 24 at the University of Kansas 
in conjunction with the Cervantes Day cele- 
bration, sponsored by the Spanish section of 
the Dept. of Romance Languages. Dr. Anita 
L. Martin of Western College, Oxford, Ohio, 
gave the principal address, High Roads and 
By-Roads of Research in Spain. Dr. Martin, 
who has just returned from a year’s study in 
Spain, under an AAUW Scholarship, showed 
a series of color slides to illustrate her lecture 
and discussed several aspects of her special 
research project, the work of the artist Fran- 
cisco Pacheco. Dr. Eugene Savaiano of the 
Univ. of Wichita reported on the 1953 annual 
national meeting of the AATSP. Miss Marian 
Howard of Emporia HS was elected President 
for 1954 and Miss Ella Larner of Leavenworth 
HS was elected Vice-President. Harley Ober- 
helman, Univ. of Kansas, continues as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

LONE STAR.—The annual meeting was 
held at Texas Christian Univ., Fort Worth, 
on April 24. The entertainment chairman, 
Miss Louise Bomar, presented four students 
who gave a delightful program consisting of a 
violin solo, a piano solo, and two songs. These 
student members of the Spanish National 
Honor Society were presented by their presi- 
dent, who also gave the history and purpose 
of the organization. Mrs. Eddie Thomas dis- 
cussed the Highland Park program of Ele- 
mentary School Spanish. Mrs. Harry Wallen- 
berg of Fort Worth gave an interesting account 
of the part of the Fort Worth Women’s Clubs 
in promoting an interest in the study of 
Spanish language and culture. The enrollment 
in foreign languages in the San Angelo Public 
Schools was discussed by Mrs. R. V. King. 
Miss Elnita Patton of Greenville HS gave a 
brief but very pointed account, “What’s 
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New in Certification.” Dean Jerome Moore 
of T.C.U. as moderator conducted a question 
and suggestion discussion by the group. 

The business meeting was presided over by 
the president, Mr. Paul F. Allen of Dallas. 
The nominating committee, composed of Miss 
Juanita Cowan, Dr. W. A. Woolsey and Mrs. 
Perkins, submitted for Chapter Officers the 
following, who were elected: President: Charles 
E. Hayden, Arlington SC; Vice-President: 
Miss Louise McCoy, Sherman HS. Mrs. 
Lucille Perkins has served two years of a three 
year tenure as secretary-treasurer, which ends 
in the spring of 1955. The meeting adjourned 
until the spring of 1955, when the Arlington 
SC will be hosts. 

LONG ISLAND.—Some 20 members met 
for dinner at Hofstra College on March 2. 
A short business session was conducted. Miss 
Ruth Kelly reported on the progress of the 
Pan-American Fiesta, held this year at West- 
bury HS April 8. Complimentary tickets were 
available for those who desired them. Mrs, 
Zenobia Gilbert spoke in some detail of the 
language lessons of ‘““The Sewanhaka School 
of the Air,” which are being broadcast from 
the Sewanhaka School Radio Station. The 
present series of 13 broadcasts are for the 
teaching of Spanish in the third grade. Four 
students participate in the lessons, based on 
Mexico and Chile. There are also series for 
German in the 5th grade, French in the 6th, 
Latin in the 7th, 23 lessons in all. The Spanish 
series is prepared on tape and then broadcast 
at 9:15 AM. and 2:30 P.M. on Tuesdays. 
Dr. Michael De Luca reported on a workshop, 
held on April 12 at Hofstra, on the teaching 
of foreign language in the elementary grades. 
Professor Theodore Andersson of Yale Uni- 
versity was the main speaker. Miss Barbara 
Barbuti has initiated a successful program of 
grade-school Spanish in Wantagh School, on a 
voluntary basis. The pupils come with their 
mothers. The success in Spanish has led to a 
program in French and it is planned to take 
instruction into the regular classroom next 


year. 

The scheduled speaker, Sefior José Mon- 
serrat, Director of the New York Office, De- 
partment of Labor of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, was unable to attend because of 
the disturbance in the House of Representa- 
tives. In his place came Mr. Donchian of the 
Labor Department. By the time of Mr. 
Donchian’s arrival the room was filled with 
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75 members and guests. The topic, “The 
Sociological Aspects of Puerto Rican Migra- 
tion and its Effect on Language,” was most 
timely. Mr. Donchian gave a clear and just 
summary of the problem. 

“El seis de abril, quince miembros del 
Capitulo de LONG ISLAND eschucharon al 
profesor Seymour M. Brostoff de Brooklyn 
College, en su conferencia titulada, “Las 
lenguas extranjeras y el nifio de menor edad.” 
Hablé del gran interés que vienen expresando 
el profesorado, los estudiantes y el ptiblico en 
general sobre el movimiento que desde hace 
algunos afios viene notdéndose y que més 
recientemente ha tomado mayor auge: la 
incorporacién de otros idiomas, ademas del 
patrio, en las escuelas elementales de los 
Estados Unidos. Reforzé, con estadisticas 
convincentes, sus bien tomados puntos sobre 
esta importante cuestién, que se enfrenta con 
realfstica desenvoltura a nuestro pueblo. Los 
profesores del Departamento de Espafiol de 
Hofstra College invitaron a los presentes al 
workshop, “Language Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary Schools,”’ que tendré lugar en aquel 
plantel de ensefianza, el doce del mes en curso 
y en el que tomard4 parte principal el doctor 
Theodore Andersson, catédratico de la Uni- 
versidad de Yale. Un grupo de artistas de la 
comunidad interesados en la labor educativa 
del Club de Espafiol de Adelphi College ob- 
sequiar4 a sus miembros con un concierto de 
miisica espafiola, al cual han sido invitados los 
miembros de este Capitulo y alumnos de los 
mismos. 

La préxima y Ultima reunién del curso 
escolar del Capitulo se celebraré con un al- 
muerzo a la espafiola en el Café Madrid de 
Nueva York, el quince del mes entrante.” 

MICHIGAN.—The final meeting of the 
year was held in Ann Arbor on May 14. Pro- 
fessor F. Sénchez y Escribano of the Univ. 
of Michigan gave a very interesting and in- 
formative lecture, ‘“Impresiones de Espafia.” 
The following officers were elected for the 
year 1954-55: President: José Espinosa, 
Univ. of Detroit; Vice-President: Nelson W. 
Eddy, Univ. of Michigan; Recording Secre- 
tary: Alice Ferndndez, 15781 Washburn, 
Detroit; Secretary-Treasurer: Raymond Jaco- 
vetti, 16171 Lesure, Detroit. 

The Spring meeting of the NEW ENG- 
LAND Chapter took place on March 20, 
at the Pan-American Society Headquarters in 
Boston. A short business meeting was con- 


ducted by the President, Dr. Frances Burlin- 
game of Wheaton College, followed by the 
election of officers for 1954-55. They are: 
President: Ruth Whittredge, Tufts College; 
Vice-President: Ellen Cowing of Wakefield HS; 
Secretary: Mildred C. Thelen of Lynn Eng- 
lish HS; Treasurer: Mr. Thomas J. Hazlett, 
Boston Univ. Board of Directors: One-Year 
Term: Mrs. Joan Evans de Alonso, New 
Preparatory School, Cambridge; Marion 
O’Keefe, Lynn Classical HS; Isabel Pope, 
Cambridge. Two-Year Terms: Consuelo 
Alvarado, Bradford Jr C; Miss Helen Agbay, 
Worcester Public Schools; Mrs. Justina Ruiz 
de Conde, Wellesley College; Marie Metzger, 
Wheaton College. 

Miss Susan Godoy, a candidate for the 
Ph.D. degree at Radcliffe College and a re- 
cipient of a Radcliffe Traveling Fellowship 
in 1953 for Mexican music research, gave a 
lecture, ‘‘La Misica de Cultura de México en 
el Siglo XX.” Miss Godoy traced the origin 
and development of this most significant 
period in Mexican music. Illustrations from 
the works of Manuel Ponce, Carlos Chavez, 
Blas Galindo, José Pablo Moncayo, Julian 
Carrillo, and Miguel Bernal Jiménez were 
performed by Miss Godoy and Mrs. Angela 
Romay, soprano. Miss Godoy was formerly 
instructor of musical theory at Wellesley 
College and is well known as a concert pianist. 
Following this most enjoyable lecture-recital, 
refreshments and a very pleasant tertulia con- 
cluded the meeting. 

The NEW JERSEY Chapter has sent a ten- 
dollar contribution toward the expenses of 
AATSP Placement Bureau—a most welcome 
gift. A very successful Spanish Festival was 
given on January 31 at Seton Hall Univ. A 
graphic description of this entertainment was 
sent in by its ebullient promotor: “There was 
standing room only—about 1100 people there. 
Outside, the sea of cars made it look like one 
of the championship basketball games. Miss 
Filomena Peloro, who teaches at Montclair 
STC, played for her students, whom she 
trains so magnificently in the regional dances 
of Spain; they did dances from the Canary 
Islands, Valencia, Estremadura, and ended up 
with a Cuadro Flamenco that was really 
beautiful and exciting. A friend of mine, young 
Carolina Ramil, who is Spanish and part 
gypsy, did two numbers, Sevillana and a 
Tanguillo, that brought down the house. 
Antonio Valero, who was the partner of La 
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Argentinita, danced and sang; he was excel- 
lent. Julio Prol, an outstanding pupil of 
Andrés Segovia, played beautiful music on 
the Spanish guitar. The auditorium was 
decorated in Spanish motifs, and one of my 
students, Drew De Coursey, painted murals 
of Spain and these decorated the walls of the 
place. All the students of my University really 
pitched in, as you can see from our program 
book, and we made a large amount of money, 
which we have been using to support various 
worth while things. We had quite a list of 
patrons. Some of the names disappeared while 
the printer was at work. I announced the other 
names at the Festival. The costumeswere really 
beautiful, since the men and women from 
Montclair STC have their own. Little Carolina 
Ramil had beautiful dresses and her work with 
the castanets was unusually good. My stu- 
dents provided the physical labor, the en- 
couragement, and sold tickets and brought their 
friends. There was a great deal of enthusiasm. 
Before and after the show, which lasted 80 
minutes, there was dancing to the music of the 
Malaguefios. A good time was had by all. I 
was laid up for a week afterwards; so it must 
have been a great success! 

On March 28 the Chapter had a meeting 
at my home. It was a social function and we 
saw moving pictures of Latin America that a 
friend of mine had taken during several visits 
to Central and South America. We spent part 
of the time rehashing the Festival and con- 
gratulating one another (no modesty).” 

The NORTHERN CALIFORNIA Chapter 
has held two meetings this Spring. On April 3, 
in conjunction with the FLA of Northern 
California, a section meeting was held on the 
Stanford University campus. The main 
speaker was Dr. José Antonio Bonilla of the 
Army Language School at Monterey. He 
spoke on the theory of teaching languages 
through the oral approach and then demon- 
strated his method by giving several “typical” 
lessons, using volunteers from the audience as 
students. The large audience (over 100) was 
very appreciative of this thorough presenta- 
tion. Dr. Bonilla invited interested language 
teachers to visit the school at Monterey at 
any time. On May 22 a meeting was held at 
Mills College, Oakland, for luncheon and 
election of officers. In the morning, a com- 
mittee had met which discussed methods and 
theories. It was decided by this committee to 
continue its work, under Hale Benton, by 
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gathering from members the best techniques 
and methods and printing them. It is hoped 
that this pool of information may give new 
ideas for improving individual classes. His- 
pania’s Shop-Talk is the primary source. 
After luncheon, Dr. Torres-Rioseco addressed 
the members concerning the teaching of 
foreign languages at the University of Cali- 
fornia with relation to the total program. 
In the election of officers for the year 1954-55 
the following were elected: President: Albert 
Storm, 2717 Durant Avenue, Berkeley; Vice- 
President: Miss Mary El] Hance, Petaluma; 
Secretary: Rubén Beltrén, Burlingame HS; 
Treasurer: Hale Benton, San Rafael. 

The NORTHERN OHIO Chapter had 
its third meeting of the school year in March. 
There are twenty-seven members “‘con voz y 
voto”’ and for the first time in years the treas- 
ury can boast of a good balance! Miss Thelma 
Lewis of Canfield is one of the teachers of 
Spanish who have seriously done something 
with teaching Spanish in the elementary 
schools. She is to be congratulated for her 
work. Los Buenos Vecinos had its beginni 
in a conversation class and will be two years 
old in September. It is offering a scholarship 
with all expenses paid to a Youngstown Col- 
lege student for study for a summer term at 
the National University of Mexico. Selection 
is made on the basis of the applicant’s per- 
sonal suitability, his academic record, and the 
worth of his proposed study project. 

OREGON.—Walter Lusetti sends the 
following report: “Se reunié este capitulo en 
el Hostess House el dieciséis de enero. El 
presidente, Dr. David M. Dougherty, presidié. 
Anuncié que la préxima reunién se verificard 
el trece de marzo y que iba a nombrar a un 
comité nominativo para presentar los candi- 
datos para el afio que viene. 

Tuvimos el grato placer de escuchar a la 
Sra. Navidad Malolos, catedrdética en la 
Universidad de Manila, quien nos dié un dis- 
curso sobre el sistema de ensefianza en las 
Filipinas desde 1863. E] capftulo se reunié el 
trece de marzo en la Biblioteca Ptblica de 
Portland, Oregon. El comité nominativo pre- 
sent6 a los siguientes candidatos, quienes 
fueron elegidos: Presidenta: Sra. Ruth Peck, 
Washington HS, Portland; Vice-Presidenta: 
Hermana Mariam Barbara, Marylhurst Col- 
lege, Marylhurst; Tesorero: Sr. Clarence Kraft, 
Willamette Univ., Salem; Secretario: Sr. 
Walter Lusetti, Cleveland HS, Portland. 
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Se levanté la sesién y pasamos un ratito 

en charla informal con el profesor P. J. 
Powers, teniendo por asunto “La Espafia de 
H. oy.” 
SOUTHERN OHIO.—The Spring meeting 
was held on February 23, at the Spanish Inn 
in Cincinnati. The arroz con pollo and the talk 
by Angel del Rio were the high points. The old 
officers were replaced by a new slate: Presi- 
dent: Charles A. Brigham, Univ. of Cincinnati; 
Vice-President: Daniel de Guzman, Xavier 
Univ.; Secretary-Treasurer: Hilda Pehrson, 
Holmes HS, Covington, Kentucky. Miss 
Pehrson was elected for a two-year period. 

SOUTHERN ONTARIO.—Two meetings 
have been held since Christmas, one in Hamil- 
ton early in February, the other in Toronto on 
April 21. In Hamilton, with MacMaster Univ. 
acting as host, the program featured a de- 
lightful talk by Miss Jean M. Cross (Waterloo 
Collegiate), “La vida universitaria de la 
Espafia de hoy,” based on her recent experi- 
ences as a student in Spain, as well as an in- 
formative paper by Mrs. Fielden Briggs (St. 
Clement’s School, Toronto), “José Eustasio 
Rivera y La Vordgine.” Since Christmas the 
Western New York and Southern Ontario 
Chapters have met twice together, Southern 
Ontario sending a five-man delegation to 
Buffalo in January, and Western New York 
sending a representation to Hamilton for the 
February meeting. As the contact is now 
definitely established and a beginning has been 
made, the earnest hope is expressed that the 
idea of holding joint meetings between U. S.- 
Canadian Chapters will not be abandoned in 
the future and may eventually—whenever 
the geographical difficulties can be overcome— 
be extended to include other U.S. Chapters, 
such as the Michigan Chapter. On April 21, 
this chapter met in Toronto. The program 
consisted of: 1. Panel Discussion on Canada 
and Latin America. Chairman: Manuel Torres, 
Assistant Head, Latin American Section, 
CBC, Montreal. Panel Members: E. Faul, 
Consul of El Salvador, G. McBride, Consul 
General of Colombia, E. Prado, Consul of 
Mexico, L. Ramos, Consul of the Dominican 
Republic, R. C. Silva, Consul of Brazil. 2. 
Two films (courtesy of the Spanish Embassy, 
Ottawa) a) La Ciudad Universitaria de 
Madrid, b) Vel4zquez. 3. Address by Dr. U. 
Leo (University of Toronto), “La poesia 
hermética y los venezolanos.” Officers were 
elected: President: M. F. Lafratta, Central 


HS of Commerce, Toronto; Vice-President: 
Arthur Fox, Queens Univ., Kingston; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer: Neale H. Tayler, Univ. of 
Toronto (who is to continue in office for a 
third year.) 

The Spring meeting of the TENNESSEE 
Chapter took place on April 9 in Nashville. 
An excellent dinner, arranged by Miss Mar- 
garet Batey, Chapter President, was followed 
by an interesting talk by sefiora Elena Picazo 
de Murray of Mexico City College, her sub- 
ject being “‘Consideraciones fundamentales al 
proyectar un curso de lenguas.” In a brief 
business meeting that followed, the Chapter 
Secretary-Treasurer, Gerald E. Wade, re- 
ported an increase of ten over the membership 
of a year previous. The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: President: Professor Elaine 
Ehrhardt (former Vice-President), East Ten- 
nessee SC; Vice-President: Ella Puryear Mims, 
Ward Belmont College; Secretary-Treasurer: 
Gerald E. Wade, Univ. of Tennessee. 

With its annual picnic supper on May 10 
the TEXAS Chapter closed a pleasant and 
profitable year of activity. The October meet- 
ing, held at the home of the Chapter president, 
Dr. R. H. Williams, was given over to ac- 
counts of summer travels and study by several 
of the members: Dr. and Mrs. Spell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tacquard, and Dr. Dorothy Schons. 
The wonderful Tobin Room of our new Mod- 
ern Languages Building, Batts Hall, was the 
scene of the November meeting. Dr. G. H. 
Fancher of the Petroleum Engineering faculty 
lectured on the geography and history of 
Venezuela and showed a series of Kodachrome 
slides made during his lengthy stay in that 
country. Dr. D, H. Roaten was named as our 
representative at the Chicago meeting. The 
Tobin Room was also the place of the March 
meeting, at which Professor Dan Stanislawski 
of the Department of Geography gave a fine 
lecture on the variations in landscape and 
culture of Portugal, illustrated by his own 
beautiful color slides. At the last formal meet- 
ing the program consisted of several of the 
Life magazine educational filmstrips on Spain 
and Spanish America, particularly of Inca 
days in Peru, and a discussion of ways of using 
these filmstrips as visual aids in our classes. 
On May 3 we suffered a great loss in the death 
of Dr. Miguel Romera Navarro, our dis- 
tinguished Professor of Romance Languages. 

VIRGINIA.—The Spring meeting was 
held April 10, at Sweet Briar College, in a 
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joint session with the AATF. The program 
included talks by Sr. Jaime Salinas, “La 
misién de la universidad,” and by Mrs. Pierre 
Daura, “Exploring the Prehistoric Caves of 
France.” Business included a discussion of the 


new program of foreign language instruction 
in the lower elementary grades which has re- 
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cently been inaugurated in the public schools 
of Richmond. New officers elected at the 
meeting are: President: Mrs. Eunice Foy, 
Westhampton College, Richmond; Vice- 
President: Mildred Kline, John Marshall HS, 
Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer: Louise Rob- 
ertson, John Marshall HS, Richmond. 


Conducted by the Assistant Eprror 








Parker, Witu1aM R., The National Interest 
and Foreign Languages. A Discussion Guide 
and Work Paper prepared for Citizen Con- 
sultations, initiated by the U. 8. National 
Commission for UNESCO, Department of 
State. Preliminary Edition. Washington: 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1954. 
xvi, 131 pp. 45 cents. 

In a review of a publication of this sort a 
few words of explanation are in order. First, 
the Citizen Consultations, mentioned in the 
title, are meetings at which a number of local 
sponsors are invited to discuss matters of in- 
ternational importance and to give the Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO the benefit 
of their opinions and judgment. Second, this 
Work Paper was prepared in order to assist 
those who organize the discussions and par- 
ticipate in them. Third, the person who wrote 
the paper cannot be accused of crying his own 
wares, for he is not, and never has been, a 
teacher of modern foreign languages. As every 
reader of Hispania knows, William R. Parker 
is a Professor of English, the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Modern Language Association of 
America, and currently in charge of a foreign 
language investigation financed by a very 
sizeable grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Fourth, in writing the paper Mr. Parker 
was assisted by the members of his staff, which 
includes the talented and genial Donald Walsh, 
and by a stable of foreign language experts, 
among which are such well-known figures as 
Theodore Andersson, Stephen A. Freeman, 
Hayward Keniston, B. Q. Morgan, and How- 
ard L. Nostrand. It is a top-flight line-up, if 
there ever was one. 

Every page of this Work Paper is interest- 
ing, starting with the Preface. Here Mr. 
Parker comments succinctly upon such moss- 


grown topics as “Americans can’t learn for- 
eign languages,” “Let ’em learn English,” and 
the utopian idea of a common language for 
all mankind. At the end of the Preface there 
is a “Suggested Discussion Outline.” As a 
matter of fact, the word ‘“‘Outline” should be in 
the plural, since the topics given could well 
occupy the undivided attention of interested 
parties for not one discussion, but many, and 
for no inconsiderable periods of time. It is 
not made clear how this suggested outline is to 
be used, and no explanations are given by way 
of orientation. In not establishing any ground 
rules, Mr. Parker seems to have a higher 
regard for the intelligence of educated groups 
and their ability to stay on the topic than the 
writer of this review has. 

The main body of the Paper is divided into 
five parts: “Six Questions Awaiting Answers”’; 
“Tomorrow’s Foreign Language Needs”; 
“Clarity Begins at Home”’; “The Past Around 
Us”; and “The Current Academic Situation.” 
The first of these titles is explained by listing 
the questions; the second is clear as day; the 
third, “Clarity Begins at Home,” is more of a 
conundrum, or pun on “Charity begins. . . ,” 
than an example of clarity itself; the meaning 
of the titles of the last two parts requires no 
electrical brain to figure out. At the end there 
is a one-page “Envoy,” which deserves quoting 
in full. There is no general bibliography and 
no index. In all there are 33 sections, some with 
a brief bibliography, numbered consecutively 
“for convenience of reference.” Here it must 
be said that these sections would be more 
convenient for reference, if running titles were 
used and also some system of indicating the 
numbers of the sections, such as putting the 
section number in parentheses at the beginning 
of each paragraph, or at the bottom of the 
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page along with the page number, like this, 
(7) 17. 

The Work Paper is a veritable encyclopedia 
of information, presented without special 
pleading, except where there are quotations 
from prominent men who have made some 
pronouncement. Since these statements are 
presented out of context, the writer of this 
review does not feel that they add greatly 
to the weight of the case. In the first part, the 
one on Questions Awaiting Answers, we have 
a presentation of “Which second modern 
foreign language,” “Spoken or reading pro- 
ficiency,” “For how many,” “How much 
language,” “Should modern language teachers 
also teach foreign cultures,” and ‘The prepara- 
tion of modern foreign language teachers.” 
In Part Two, on “Needs,” we have “Inter- 
national Understanding,” “The Armed For- 
ces,” “Government,” “Business,” “American 
Society,” and “The International Exchange 
of Persons.” In the Clarity Part, which is really 
a miscellany, we have “Values of foreign lan- 
guage study,” “Objectives,” ‘“Misconcep- 
tions,” “Aptitudes,” “Losing language skill,” 
and “Languages in European education.” 
Then comes the part on the history of the 
teaching of modern foreign languages in the 
United States (a remarkable summary), and 
the one on the current academic situation. 
Needless to say, the current academic situa- 
tion is not all that could be desired, but in the 
paper there are many good suggestions on what 
can be done about it. Furthermore, all through 
the paper we see that something is being done 
about it. 

In the course of the discussions in the Work 
Paper very little is said about learning to 
understand a foreign language, or how im- 
portant this is. It is the present writer’s con- 
tention that little can be gained, except in very 
small classes, by trying to teach oral skill, 
because each student can have, at the most, 
only a few minutes a day to demonstrate his 
proficiency and receive corrections. On the 
other hand, he, and every one in the class, 
can get a full period of exercise in compre- 
hension. If the student can understand a 
modern foreign language, he can learn to speak 
it when he gets a chance to reside in a foreign 
country where this language is spoken. In 
school, instead of learning a few parrot sen- 
tences, he can acquire a large vocabulary, can 
learn to understand groups of words and fairly 
complex sentences, and this knowledge can be 


tested. Moreover, in the acquisition of an 
aural skill the much touted recording machines 
can be used to good effect. The student can 
“practice” for hours on end, if he cares to, 
since the machine never gets tired. Not only 
that, but the student will be able to note his 
own improvement, and, if he persists, studies 
the right language (which of course is Span- 
ish!), and is adept at manipulating dials, he 
can get additional practice, as well as enter- 
tainment, in trying to understand radio broad- 
casts. It must be said, of course, that the 
foreign language commercials are no more 
edifying than our own, and the songs are just 
as silly, but the native speaker is there, and he 
is talking to his own audience, not to a class 
in modern foreign languages. 

This Work Paper is an admirable one for 
the purpose for which it is intended, that of 
providing a basis for group discussions. It is 
also of great value to the individual, whether 
he participates in any public discussion or 
merely thinks things out in solitude. It is full 
of facts that the modern foreign language 
teacher should know. It will provide him with 
“ammunition” in case of attack. The style is 
clear and the sections are easy to read. In 
a word, the modern foreign language teacher, 
or any one else, can hardly afford not to have 
this book constantly at hand, especially since 
it costs less than an average movie, and is 
infinitely more satisfying. The United States 
Government Printing Office is hardly in the 
high-pressure category, but it could well af- 
ford to say that if the customer is not satis- 
fied, he can have his money back. There would 
be no round-trip tours for this Work Paper. 

Srureis E . Leavitr 
University of North Carolina 


Det Rfo, ANeeL anp Ameua A. DE DEL 
Rfo, Antologia General de la Literatura 
Espafiola. New York: The Dryden Press 
(Printed in Spain by Revista de Occidente, 
8.A.), 1954. 2 vols., 908 and 869 pp. Cloth. 
Each vol. $6.00. 

In the preparation of this longest of Spanish 
anthologies (1777 pages) the authors kept 
several goals before them. These goals they 
have certainly attained. The two volumes 
make available to students in survey courses, 
to graduate students, and to professors a 
surprisingly large selection of most of what 
has been significant in the development of 
Spanish literature. Obviously, there is a great 
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deal more material in this anthology than can 
be covered in classes in general literature. The 
authors understand this perfectly, but believe 
that the presentation of such a quantity of 
writing has long been a desideratum. ‘“‘Lo que 
sobra no dafia’”’ has been their motto, and they 
suggest that the professor be selective in 
making his assignments. Used in conjunction 
with Professor del Rio’s Historia de la Litera- 
tura Espafiola or with any of the general 
histories, the new anthology offers a most 
welcome and long needed supplement. 

Volume I, Desde los Origenes hasta 1700, 
begins with the earliest known manifestation 
of true Spanish literature, the eleventh- 
century jarchas of which scholars are just be- 
coming aware. These are presented as tran- 
scribed from the manuscript and are paralleled 
by a translation in modern Spanish, since the 
primitive form is not easily readable to non- 
experts. 

The anthology then moves forward chron- 
ologically, embracing literary movements as 
they arose and developed. No attempt has 
been made to trace any single genre in its 
evolution, hence after the jarchas come those 
writings that are known to have followed them 
most closely in time,—epicry, the first mani- 
festations of drama, the thirteenth-century 
lyric (with Alfonso’s Cantigas in Galician- 
Portuguese included), the mester de clerecia, 
prose fiction and history, and so on into the 
succeeding centuries. Each selection receives 
some explanatory treatment, which, though 
brief, is adequate enough to give it orientation 
in the evolution of Spanish letters. The au- 
thors of the anthology felt that single examples 
of the various genres could be misleading, and 
hence they present several selections of each 
type where several have survived. For ex- 
ample, the mester de clerecta is represented by 
selections from three of Berceo’s works, by 
the Libro de Apolonio, the Libro de Alexandre, 
and the Poema de Ferndn Gonzdlez. Such of- 
ferings in nearly all of the genres enable the 
student to see enough of each to form a reason- 
ably broad concept of it. 

Several criteria ruled the authors in their 
selection: they included works that possess 
either literary value or stand as important 
milestones in the history of Spanish literature; 
they have made a sincere and succossful at- 
tempt to present “un panorama trabajado, 
coherente, orgdnico de la evolucién literaria, 
no un repositorio de unidades aisladas y en 
gran medida artificiales: géneros o escuelas.”’ 
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In the choice of editions drawn upon for 
selections the authors have, for the most part, 
utilized authorized texts. There are a few 
selections, however, from editions found in 
Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles and other 
less scientific versions, for example from cer- 
tain of the works of Don Juan Manuel. 
Occasionally, too, readings have been mod- 
ernized, especially as to orthography, to facil- 
itate reading. The authors state that “la 
falta de préposito erudito” excuses and justi- 
fies these slight deviations from the original 
texts; however, some small criticism may arise 
on this score, even though the anthology 
suffers no great damage through these changes. 

Perusal of the table of contents reveals that 
there is a commendable tendency to give space 
to even little-known works. Therefore we find 
selections from such writings as Elena y 
Maria, Historia troyana, and Cantar de Ronces- 
valles. One must admire the wisdom of choice 
exercised by the authors. Take for instance 
the handling of the comedia, always a difficult 
matter in connection with the preparation of 
an anthology. Realizing that a writer like 
Lope de Vega was characterized by such a 
fecundity and such a varied set of literary 
contributions, the authors’ criterion was 
“.. elegir partes de su obra que ilustren al 
mismo tiempo su valor literario y el puesto 
tinico que le corresponde como creador de la 
comedia del Siglo de Oro en casi todas sus 
modalidades.” To accomplish this they have 
printed the complete text of one play, Peri- 
bdfiez, selections from Fuenteovejuna connected 
by summaries of the parts omitted, from 
Caballero de Olmedo, from Castigo sin Ven- 
ganza. Examples in the anthology of some of 
Lope’s best lyrics come from certain of the 
comedias, La Doretea, and from various of his 
sonnets, rimas and silvas. 

Volume II, Desde 1700 a 1986, begins with 
Feijé6’s Teatro Critico Universal, gives adequate 
coverage to the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and ends with the poetry of German 
Blieberg. The authors tell us that the year 
1936 makes a very convenient point of ter- 
mination for their anthology. The civil war 
did much to stifle literary activity, and above 
all it split the Spanish world of letters into two 
halves, one of which remained in the country 
and one of which went into exile and was thus 
cut off from the springs of native genius. In 
a few cases works later than 1936 have been 
included, but only when these came from the 
pens of established writers whose techniques 
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and personalities had been developed before 
this date. Apart from these few, say the 
authors, the elimination of all writers who have 
come before the public eye since 1936 is 
justified by the lack of the historical perspec- 
tive necessary to evaluate personalities in the 
process of development. Many will agree with 
this thought. 

The same critera obtain in volume II as 
was the case in the first volume, even though 
modernity of writing possibly increases the 
difficulty of making selections. The to some 
sterile eighteenth century receives reasonably 
wide representation with generous offerings 
from Luzdn, Francisco de Isla, Fray Martin 
Sarmiento, and numerous poets of lesser note, 
such as Fray Diego Gonzdlez, Eugenio Gerardo 
Lobo, and José Maria Vaca de Guzm4n. There 
are sizeable selections from the fabulistas, 
Samaniego and Iriarte, from Meléndez Valdés, 
Nicasio Alvarez de Cienfuegos, Cadalso. 
Jovellanos, Capmany, Forner, Ramén de la 
Cruz, Garcfa de la Huerta, and Manuel José 
Quintana. The poets of transition contribute 
some six selections, and those of romanticism 
many more, all of which are most happily 
chosen to present a varied picture of a multi- 
faceted period of literary activity: the Duque 
de Rivas is represented by three offerings; 
Larra is accorded five, exceedingly representa- 
tive of his wide talents; Zorrilla five; minor 
romantic poets, five; Garcia Gutiérrez, one; 
a selection from El Trovador; and Hartzen- 
busch, two. 

Perhaps the simplest way to impart an idea 
of the scope of the remainder of the anthology 
would be a listing of the authors whose works 
have been included: Bretén de los Herreros, 
Mesonero Romanos, Estebdfiez Calderén, 
Nufiez de Arce, Campoamor, Bécquer, 
Rosalfa de Castro, Echegaray, Tamayo y 
Baus, Fernén Caballero, Alarcén, Valera, 
Pereda, Pérez Galdés, Pardo Bazdén, Leopoldo 
Alas, Palacio Valdés, Blasco Ibdéfiez, Giner de 
los Rios, Emilio Castelar, Costa, Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Angel Ganivet, Unamuno, Valle- 
Inclén, Baroja, Martinez Ruiz, Ramiro de 
Maeztu, Menéndez Pidal, Antonio Machado, 
Juan Ramén Jiménez, some six “poetas varios 
del modernismo,” Benavente, Linares Rivas, 
Martinez Sierra, the brothers Alvarez Quintero, 
Marquina, Carlos Arniches, Ortega y Gasset, 
Eugenio d’Ors, Pérez de Ayala, Gabriel Miré, 
Gémesz de la Serna, Américo Castro, Salvador 
de Madariaga, Julio Camba, and the poets 
“entre 1920 y 1936,” twenty-one uames, 


among them Pedro Salinas, Garcia Lorca 
(seven excellent selections), D&émaso Alonso, 
José Maria Pemén, and Dionisio Ridruejo. 
Students and teachers of Spanish literature 
owe a great debt to Angel and Amelia del 
Rio for their monumental contribution to 
Hispanic studies, and the Dryden Press is to 
be congratulated for its part in making possible 
its publication. 
Univ. of North Carolina Joun E. Keizer 
Keniston, Hayrwarp, and Grorce W. 
Harrison, Learning Spanish, Revised Edi- 
tion. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1954. 
Illustrated. xlvii, 309 pp. $4.50. 
Profesor Keniston’s ‘“Word to the Learner”’ 


.is remarkable in its frankness: “When you 


have finished this book, you are not going to 
be able to read and speak Spanish like a 
native. But if you have learned what is in 
this book you will be able to understand most 
of what you read in a Spanish book or news- 
paper or of what you hear a Spaniard or 
Spanish-American saying, and you will be 
able to say yourself most of the things you need 
or want to say.” There is much more of prac- 
tical value in the preface, but there can be no 
clearer delineation of aims and possibilities. 

Learning Spanish is divided into thirty- 
eight lessons, of which the last eight are 
chapters from a book on Spanish discoverers 
and conquerors. Exercises in pronunciation are 
carried through the first twelve lessons. Each 
lesson is introduced by a vocabulary and a 
text which contains the new forms, construc- 
tions, words and idioms, followed by a Cues- 
tionario of considerable length. Then comes, 
in the earlier lessons, an exercise on Pronun- 
ciation and, in all ‘lessons through thirty, 
Forms in which are presented verbs and other 
forms, accompanied by abundant exercises 
for practice. Principles of Usage cover gram- 
matical syntax with many extremely clear 
examples, again integrated by numerous and 
thorough exercises. General Exercises include 
an additional wealth of drill material on 
Forms and Principles of Usage, as well as an 
Ejercicio de Repaso on a given point of refer- 
ence. 

The presentation is refreshingly different 
without being startling. The second lesson, for 
example, introduces the reflexive construction 
as a substitute for the passive voice and the 
translation of “one.” The explanation of per- 
sonal a is one of the finest, as is the distinc- 
tion between the four forms of “you.” 
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An outstanding innovation is the insertion, 
midway in the text, of the tables of regular, 
radical-changing, orthographic changing, 
special ending and irregular verbs with any 
deviation from the normal form indicated in 
red. This feature should be most practical and 
helpful both in learning and reviewing verbs. 

The vocabularies are somewhat formidable 
at first glance. Lesson eight, for example, 
presents forty-one new words; many, how- 
ever, are related: acostar, acostarse; comedor, 
comer, comida; hermano, hermana, and drill is 
provided not only through the ejercicios but 
through the text and the cuestionario. 

Throughout the entire text there is stress on 
the verb as the core of the language. The 
earlier texts of each lesson are based on every- 
day experiences and lead on to the part 
played by the Spanish in the colonization of 
the United States and Spanish America. The 
materials in the book are based on counts of 
contemporary use in pronunciation, syntax, 
vocabulary, and idiom. 

In format and appearance Learning Spanish 
is very attractive. The printing is sharp and 
extremely legible. The text is liberally illus- 
trated with excellent photographs, maps, 
and amusing pen and ink drawings. 

Learning Spanish is a sound text, carefully 
and thoroughly prepared and edited, and 
particulary well-adapted to the oral-aural 
approach. 

St. Mark’s School Ben Davis 
Martinez Amapor, Emmio M., Amador 

Shorter Spanish Dicti . Boston: D. C. 

Heath, and Barcelona: Editorial Ramén 

Sopena, 1953. xxxix + 647 and xxvi + 555 

pp. $4.00. 

It is a rather difficult and certainly un- 
enviable task to write a review of a dic- 
tionary under circumstances which at first 
glance would appear to bring the motives of 
the reviewer into question. In the first place, 
this dictonary has already been reviewed in 
Hispania (Aug. 1953), a fact which would 
seemingly render the present review super- 
fluous. Secondly, another dictionary, pub- 
lished by a rival company, has since made its 
appearance, which makes comparison in- 
evitable. The rival dictionary, to judge from 
the reviews which have appeared, seems to be 
the superior one. The justification for this 
article, therefore, becomes doubly difficult. 

Yet the point is that not all the facts are in. 
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It is for this reason that the present reviewer 
desires to add to what has already been said. 
As a result, it is hoped that both teachers and 
students of Spanish will have the necessary 
perspective better to evaluate the dictionary 
under consideration. 

The Amador Shorter Spanish Dictionary by 
Emilio M. Martinez Amador is the American 
version of the Diccionario Manual Amador 
(or, as the title page of its English section 
reads, Amador’s Handy Dictionary) published 
in 1949 by Editorial Ramén Sopena, S.A., in 
Barcelona. 

The Diccionairio Manual Amador is, in 
turn, an abridged edition of the keel, 
Inglés-Espafiol y Espaftol-Inglés by the same 
author. Since D. C. Heath merely printed its 
version by offset from the plates originally 
made in Spain, there can be no question of 
having done an injustice to the name, 
Martinez Amador, by virtue of having 
omitted ‘Martinez’”’ from the title page. There 
never was a “Martinez” in the original title. 

A minor point of difference between the two 
versions is that D. C. Heath transposed the 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English sections. 
In this way, it was felt, American students 
looking up the meaning of a Spanish word 
would not have to turn to the second half of 
the book. 

It is regrettable that British orthography 
has been preserved in this edition, prepared 
for American use. It seems that bilingual dic- 
tionaries published in Europe that have 
English as one of the languages are char- 
acterized by British rather than American 
English. Mansion’s French-English, English- 
French Dictionary, excellent in its field and 
also published by D. C. Heath, shows this 
characteristic. 

The temptation to compare the dictionary 
under review with the revised edition of 
The Cuyds Dictionary published by Appleton- 
Century-Crofts is irresistible. An outstanding 
point of difference is that whereas the Heath 
publication has, on the average, more in- 
dividual meanings per word (see, e.g., the 
entries under queja, puro, tirar), the Appleton- 
Century-Crofts volume has more idioms 
listed under each entry. This D. C. Heath has 
tried to remedy by including a separate 
section of Frases, Locuciones, Modismos 
Ingleses y Verbos Compuestos. In all fairness, 
it should be pointed out that many idiomatic 
expressions are also tucked away as separate 
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entries under a given item. Unfortunately, 
they don’t stand out as idioms. For example, 
we find encogerse de hombros under “shrug”; 
“to be one’s turn” under tocar; dar un paseo 
under “take”; venir bien under “fit.” Re- 
grettably enough, there are a number of 
idioms which do not appear anywhere in the 
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very general usage. There is also a section on 
syllabication; strangely enough, this is not 
considered in the Cuydés dictionary. 

The charge of “deadwood” is a sound one.* 
But Amador is not the only one that errs in 
this respect. The following comparative table 
should prove revealing: 


English Spanish English Amador Cuyés 

cerecloth encerado, hule p. 77 p. 100 

horologe reloj p. 216 p. 284 
balay wicker-basket p. 73 p. 68 
caballa horse-mackerel p. 95 p. 84 


book, although these are certainly considered 
part of a basic, working vocabulary, and ap- 
pear in elementary textbooks. To cite just a 
few: a ver, acabar de (plus an infinitive), 
tener ganas de, tener suefio, estar de acuerdo, 
no cabor duda, echar de menos, hacer calor. 
In short, there is a lack of consistency. Either 
all the idioms should have been listed in the 
special section of the Appendix, or they should 
all have been included under the proper entry 
and cross-referenced. The latter appears to be 
the best possible arrangement. 

The brief summaries of both English and 
Spanish grammar, while not fully compre- 
hensive, to be sure (and it would certainly be 
asking for the impossible to expect them to be 
so) are of some aid to the student. Of course, 
this is not original. The University of Chicago 
Dictionary contains similar, some- 
what briefer, summaries. Perhaps the early 
interest of D. C. Heath in this dictionary may 
serve to explain the coincidence. 

The Amador Dictionary also features an 
alphabetical listing of the most important 
irregular verbs in Spanish. This is good as far 
as it goes. However, a student who comes upon 
the word quepo may not know that it is a form 
of caber, and would be helpless unless quepo 
were listed alphabetically in the Spanish- 
English section. This, unfortunately, is not 
the case. 

The section on Spanish pronunciation is 
quite thorough. It makes a special point of 
emphasizing that n and ll are not pronounced 
as ny and Ji respectively (“canyon”, 
“million’”’). These are the very examples so 
often cited in textbooks. The treatment of z 
is more extensive than that given in Cuyds. 
For one thing, the latter does not mention the 
pronunciation of z as s (before a consonant). 
Perhaps this is because the Spanish Academy 
condemns this practice; nevertheless it is a 


One final item bears mentioning at this 
point, one which leads us into the field of 
ethics. One wonders, for example, why a 
Spaniard should be introduced to terms of a 
questionable, more specifically of a vulgar, 
character. This, of course, raises the question 
of editing to a plane i in which distinctly moral 
considerations are involved. Both Amador and 
Cuyéas are guilty in this respect. 

Amador lists the vulgar “sheeny” as the 
equivalent of judio. The only “sheeny,” be 
it said to Cuyds’ credit, is lustroso. On the 
other hand, Cuyds lists “nigger” and “coon” 
as vulgar equivalents of negro. Amador lists 
“nigger” but not “coon.” In the interests of 
consistency, shouldn’t the following have been 
included as well: “dago, ” “wop, ” “spik, ” 

“‘greaser, ” “mick, ” “harp,” and “frog”? 
Amador (and Cuyés too) includes “‘piss” for 
orinar (and Amador’s is an abridged version, 
mind you!). In the Spanish-English section of 
both dictionaries the equivalent of judto, 
used as an adjective, is given as “usurious.” 
This, we know, has a long, sad history, and 
casts a far from ing reflection upon 
Spanish culture, in view of the fact that this 
meaning is still in vogue and apparently re- 
spectable (in the absence of any notation to 
the contrary). Should language editors be 
concerned with this sort of problem? If not 
now, should such problems not be considered 
at some future date when a publisher is 
planning a new edition of a foreign-language 
dictionary? There is need for a policy in this 
matter, logically consistent, ethically sound, 
and esthetically acceptable. 

Speaking of dictionaries in progress, Edi- 
torial Sopena is now working on the fourth 
edition of the original and unabridged Diccio- 


* See Frederic Arnold’s review in Hispania, 
August 1953, p. 388. 
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nario Inglés-Espafiol y Espafiol-Inglés by 
Emilio M. Martinez Amador, to be published 
this year. D. C. Heath is planning to issue the 
American edition of this revision. The new 
volume will, like the Cuyds, contain some 
60,000 entries in each section. (The present, 
abridged version contains 50,000 in each). 
It is hoped that D. C. Heath, in its under- 
taking, will consider some of the suggestions 
made in this and other reviews. 

Finally, by way of conclusion, the students’ 
edition of the Cuyds Dictionary sells for $5.00. 
The Amador (abridged version), originally 
announced at $5.50, has been reduced to 
$4.00 for students. In the last analysis, that is 
just about right. The respective prices have 
been pegged properly from the viewpoint of 
comparative value and content. 

Boston University Sotomon Lipp 


Prepmore, R. L., Topical Spanish Review 
Grammar. New York: Henry Holt, 1954. 
viii, 87, xxvi pp. $1.90. 

The word “topical” gives this grammar a 
distinctive title—not an easy feat in the 
current spate of review and intermediate 
grammars. The word concise, however, might 
have been even more apt in giving a descrip- 
tion of the book. By their nature, most 
grammars are topical, but few are as concise 
as this one is. By virtue of being so, it is able 
to present topically (in the sense explained 
below) the fundamentals of Spanish grammar. 
Brevity and conciseness have been achieved 
by eliminating the usual readings or conver- 
sations, by omitting the less vital points of 
grammar, by succinctly stating those that are 
given, and by curtailing the examples of 
usage and the exercises. 

The chapters (there are thirty-six; in 
addition, two Vocabularies and an Index) run 
from one and a half to two pages in length, 
and with few exceptions, each chapter has 
been limited to one major topic. Thus, the 
text is ideally designed for teachers who like 
to do some grammar in each class period, 
since each chapter, the author says, can be 
covered in about twenty minutes, saving a 
maximum of time for reading and conver- 
sation based on materials of one’s own choos- 
ing. On the whole, Professor Predmore’s time 
estimate seems reasonable. Much will depend, 
of course, on how well the students digest the 
material before recitation time. So particu- 
larly in a review grammar of this kind, it 
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would have been well had the author pro- 
ceeded as boldly in the matter of style as he 
did in making excisions. Instead, here the 
terse handling of the conventional diction of 
the grammarian might occasionally retard 
rather than accelerate the grasping of even 
relatively easy points. Then too, in several 
instances less compression of material would 
actually save time in the class. 

It is along these lines principally that the 
reviewer ventures to offer a few suggestions 
to those who will use the book. 

Some good students of intermediate level 
failed to be informed by the following state- 
ments: p. 27, “The preterite is used to indicate 
a state expressed in definite action.”; p. 28, 
“The infinitive is especially common in time 
phrases introduced by al.”; p. 50, “The in- 
definite article is omitted before nouns used in 
adjectival phrases.” (Here the two examples 
puzzled them—one being Un paftuelo de seda) ; 
p. 74, “No is not needed with a negative word 
that stands alone.” The condensed treatment 
of the infinitive (p. 28, section E) and of the 
subjunctive (p. 37, section E, I) can be used 
to supplement each other; add to the former 
an example of the type, Mandé encarcelar a 
los ladrones, where the infinitive has a passive 
meaning in English. For section C of re- 
flexives (p. 32), the student should have it 
made clear by this stage of instruction that 
there is nothing actually “reflexive” about 
such verbs as irse, morirse, callarse. Some 
distinction, beyond that of mere form, should 
be pointed out between Se invité al presidente 
and Invitaron al presidente (p. 33). The four- 
line summary, without any examples, con- 
cerning the subjunctive tenses in dependent 
clauses needs to be supplemented; and 
mention should be made of the tense which 
follows the conditional in the main clause 
(p. 38). Conditional sentences (p. 42) are 
treated in a strictly mechanical fashion, with- 
out any reference being made to such concepts 
as “contrary-to-fact,” etc. 

In supplying the need for a grammar like 
this, Professor Predmore undertook a difficult 
task, and it has been well done despite some 
inevitable deficiencies. Especially commend- 
able is the fact that he begins with the sinews 
of the language, verbs, and introduces the 
subjunctive early. Many of his chapters are 
first-rate; those on ser-estar and por-para are 
outstanding. Although spari gly used, his 
footnotes are valuable. In a second edition, 
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one would like to see utilized—perhaps by 
means of notes—some of the blank space that 
is abundant on the last page of a good number 
of chapters. In this way, certain pertinent 
material could be treated, and not a single 
page would have to be added to this slender, 
attractive volume. 
Ohio State University Ramon RozzEiu 
VitLa FernAnpEz, Pepro, jRespetable pib- 

lico! New York: Holt, 1954. 148 pp. text. 

$2.40. 

It is not very often that one comes across 
a text for use at an intermediate level that 
combines the advantages of an original three- 
act play, a sense of humor, and a collection of 
useful idioms mingled in a pleasant and re- 
laxed style. The appropriate illustrations of 
Shum and an attractive format are also note- 
worthy, and yet, in spite of its positive 
features, the book is not completely successful. 

The action centers around the campaign of 
a presidential candidate, Senador Becerra, and 
the romantic interests of his teen-age daughter, 
who has won the hearts of her father’s secre- 
tary and campaign manager, Julio, and of a 
gangling and enterprising lad she met a 
swimming pool, Pinito. Also present are the 
Senator’s nervous wife, an English governess, 
an eccentric guitar-playing uncle, a confused 
cook, and all the hubbub that a political 
campaign and seven telephones in one house 
can create. Julio takes an active part in the 
campaign once he convinces the Senator of 
the vote-getting effectiveness of a combi- 
nation of ‘perros calientes,”’ which his father’s 
factory produces, and Vita-Cola. The uncle 
sings folk ballads and makes wry comments 
while gradually and unconsciously falling in 
love with the governess. The Senator’s wife 
and the cook seem to alternate in a series of 
frenzied appearances and exits which increase 
in intensity as the campaign draws to a 
victorious close. All of this action is high- 
lighted by separate captions on each page, 
a cheerful and effective innovation. 

Humor is frequently a controversial subject, 
of course, and may be reduced at times to a 
question of personal taste. The present re- 
viewer, in any case, was disappointed. Perhaps 
the slow pace of the action should be blamed, 
perhaps the tendency to dwell on details that 
seem to be of little relevance, or the presense of 
a great amount of conversation that simply 
gives an impression of emptiness. The char- 
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acters are all interesting people, but the 
author does not seem to know what to do with 
them, and the amusing side of their per- 
sonalities is not as fully developed as it might 
be by the course of events. The kind of 
humorous portrayal of character which made 
two of the author’s previous books, Del camino 
and Por esas Espafias, so successful, does not 
receive its best setting here in a longer vehicle 
with the usual necessities of plot develop- 
ment and the demands of dramatic dialogue. 
One may also question the extent to which the 
author has succeeded really in presenting, as 
he set out to do, an authentic picture of 
Hispanic life. 

The exercises follow the general scheme of 
the two other texts: explanation of vocabulary 
and idioms to be studied before reading each 
of the 18 sections, questions in Spanish based 
on the text, and a group of sentences, also 
based on the text, to be translated into 
Spanish. A spot check indicates that some 
expressions are not explained in either the 
exercises or the Vocabulary and that many 
are covered in the exercises but omitted in the 
Vocabulary, which claims to include all of 
them. The wealth of practical idioms con- 
tained is one of the best features of the book 
and may in itself help offset the hollowness of 
the play as a whole. 
Duke University Joun M. Fein 
Natf& Roxio, Conrapo, Cuentos y poesias. 

Edited by Ruth C. Gillespie. New York: 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. xiv, 169 

pp. Paper. $1.75. 

Humorous sketches by a fine, a sometimes 
very subtle, and an invariably penetrating 
Argentine writer are here made available for 
the first time for class use. The editor states in 
her introduction that “readers who enjoy the 
urbane understatement of Saki, the absurdi- 
ties of Bemelmans, or Thurber’s explorations 
into the world of our delusions will find no 
trace of strangeness in Nalé Roxlo.” This 
ee 

and particularly with its spirit. He would like 
to point out, however, that in his opinion the 
similarity between Nalé Roxlo and the other 
writers mentioned lies mainly in the important 
role played by fantasy in the works of all of 
them. This Argentine springs, after all, from 
another tradition. While a strongly indi- 
vidualistic literary personality can be felt in 
these selections, it is a personality that is very 
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much in the great tradition of Spanish 
humorists. 

Some of these sketches are pure fun, filled 
with light laughter, but others smile with the 
complex smile of Crevantes. As often happens 
with poets, Nalé Roxlo has a splendidly clear 
and precise prose style. It was necessary to 
make only an occasional minor change and no 
abridgment in order to adapt these sketches 
for use at any level above first-year (college) 
classes. 

Footnotes explain the more difficult phrases. 
There are 16 cuestionarios, one each for 14 of 
the prose selections, and two for a 15th selec- 
tion divided into 2 parts. Each cuestionario 
is followed by additional material: a sug- 
gestion for an oral or written theme; an ex- 
ercise, such as a list of idiomatic expressions to 
be used in sentences; a set of Spanish sentences 
with parts to be filled in, and a set of English 
sentences to be translated into Spanish, for 
any who may prefer that type of exercise. 
The vocabulary contains roughly 2500 words. 
Since Nalé Roxlo’s style is very free from 
regionalisms, there are virtually no uncommon 
words in the list. 

After the 90 pages of prose selections there 
are 6 pages of poems. These musical and 
nostalgic compositions bring to mind Rubén 
Dario and Federico Garcia Lorca, among 
others. They show another side of Nalé Roxlo’s 
personality. 

Although the prose selections in this volume 
are for the most part humorous in nature, they 
are so varied in technique and tone that there 
is no danger of monotony. Anyone who en- 
joys The New Yorker will find these sketches 
entertaining and rewarding. 

Union College Cuartes D. WaTLAND 


Moock, Armanpo, Rigoberto. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, Exercises and Vo- 
cabulary by Willis K. Jones. Boston: D. C. 
Heath, 1954. 94 pp. text. $1.80. 

Here is a delightful little three-act play 
about an Argentine Caspar Milquetoast. It 
reminds one somewhat of the comedies of 
Martinez Sierra or Nalé Roxlo. Poor Rigoberto 
has been badgered all his married life by his 
mother-in-law, his wife, and his daughter— 
Elena, Elenita, and Nena. His condition is so 
well known in the neighborhood that even the 
children sing a ranchera in his “honor” 
(music by Luis Faggioli). But Rigoberto, with 
the help of his wife’s former suitor, rises to 
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magnificent heights, asserts his independence 
and—but we really shouldn’t spoil the surprise 
ending. Suffice it to say that it is touching, a 
little pathetic and entirely in character. 

Rigoberto, although written for production 
in Buenos Aires, was acclaimed by Moock’s 
native Chile as that country’s best play of 
1935. The present text has been very ably 
edited by Mr. Jones, who has adhered to the 
original except for the simplification of a score 
of words and the omission of some long and 
repetitious speeches. The notes are in the form 
of footnotes, the end-vocabulary appears to be 
complete, the exercises include grammar, word 
study, idioms and questions. As for the level of 
difficulty, we have found that it works out very 
satisfactorily at the end of the second year in 
preparatory school. 
The Choate School Grorce T. CusHMAN 
Buero VaLiEJo, AnTon1o, En la ardiente 

oscuridad. Edited by Samuel A. Wofsy 

with introduction by Juan Rodriguez 

Castellano. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1954. xxi, 196 pp. 

Professor Samuel A. Wofsy is to be com- 
mended for making available in text-book form 
a contemporary Spanish play by one of the 
most promising of the young dramatists of 
Spain. 

En la ardiente oscuridad, produced for the 
first time on Dec. 1, 1950 in Madrid, is 
unusual in that most of the characters are 
blind. The action takes place in a school for 
blind university students who have learned 
not to indulge in self pity, and who are being 
taught to lead normal lives. Their very cheer- 
fulness makes more poignant the inevitable 
tragedy of their existence. The conflict of the 
play is introduced with the arrival of a new 
student whose bitterness and rebellion over his 
lot is in striking contrast to the intelligent 
acceptance of their affliction by the other 
young people. His active resistance to their 
efforts to help him maintains suspense 
throughout the play and leads to a powerful 
finale. 

The edition is intended for intermediate 
students, and the vocabulary has therefore 
been reduced in size by the omission of such 
words as numerals, names of the days and 
months, personal pronouns, demonstratives 
and other words which should have been 
learned in elementary work. Footnotes include 
translations of difficult passages and of words 
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and idiomatic expressions not included in the 
Buchanan list. 

There are good exercises at the end of the 
book, but the arbitrary division of each act 
into units by pages is unfortunate. The 
questions based on the text are exceedingly 
simple, but this is not a serious defect, since 
most instructors like to make up their own 
questions. There are excellent suggestions for 
temas, either written or oral, and each unit 
includes a list of idiomatic expressions with 
translations, called Repaso de modismos, 
which should prove very valuable. 

For this edition Juan Rodriguez Castellano 
has written an exceptionally fine introduction, 
including a biographical sketch of the author, 
some comments on the theater of Buero 
Vallejo, an analysis of En la ardiente oscuridad, 
and a bibliography of the author’s works and 
of critical material. 

The attractive format of the book, the 
careful editing of the text, the informative 
introduction, in addition to a powerful and 
moving drama, should contribute to the 
success of this recent volume. 

University of Colorado PavutineE MaRsHALL 


Baroga, Pfo, Zalacain el aventurero. Edited 
by Sherman H. Eoff and Alejandro Ramf- 
rez-Araujo. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1954. 81 pp. text. $0.90. 

The present limp-covered edition of the 
Baroja classic is Book IV in the Houghton 
Mifflin series of Graded Readers, designed 
for use as a second-semester text. Out of the 
total vocabulary of 1150 words, 92 per cent 
fall within the first 2000 of the Keniston list. 
Words which are new to this reader series are 
annotated at the bottom of the corresponding 
page. Exercises contain questionnaires, 
English to Spanish sentences, drills on 
vocabulary and idioms. A few very well con- 
ceived line drawings illustrate the text. 

Zalacain is one of Baroja’s best known 
works and it is a worthwhile endeavor to 
bring elementary language students into 
contact with a great literary figure. The 
story, which takes place during the Carlist 
wars in Spain, is interesting in its own right 
and in addition provides a certain amount of 
historical information useful in improving the 
students’ cultural background. This is a good 
example of Baroja’s satirical outlook on 
society and of his predilection for characters 
that are men of action. 


My only criticism of the text is that the 
abridgment, increasing the tempo of a story 
that in the original is already quite rapid, 
gives us a series of incidents somewhat lacking 
in motivation and difficult to follow, since 
the connecting narrative has been omitted. 
Nevertheless, it does offer an adventurous tale 
of high intrigue, written in good Spanish and 
very accurately graded as to classroom diffi- 
culty. 

The Choate School Grorce T. CusHMAN 
Loss, H., A Brief Spanish Review Grammar. 

New York: Ronald Press, 1954. vii, 186 

pp. $2.75. 

This book, as Professor Loss tells us in his 
brief preface, follows the grammatical ex- 
position of his earlier Spanish Review Gram- 
mar, which has been widely used by many 
teachers. In general, one can safely say that it 
is a condensation of a tried and tested book, 
presented in an abbreviated form and destined 
to serve a somewhat different purpose than 
the older one, which is and will doubtless 
continued to be widely used. 

As one would expect in a respectable review 
grammar of any sort, one finds all the main 
principles of grammar treated and carefully 
explained. The text follows the usual order of 
such presentation, starting with a review of 
the conjugation of the regular verbs and ser 
and estar, followed by the definite and in- 
definite articles, then interrogatives, and con- 
ditional sentences, and finally a lesson on the 
use of the infinitive and linking prepositions. 
I cannot see how any real criticism (other than 
personal preference) can be made against the 
order of presentation and the way in which 
the explanations of points both easy and dif- 
ficult are made. The student who uses this 
book in a class taught by an exacting teacher 
would certainly have a sound knowledge of 
Spanish grammar on which to base further 
study and use of the language, whether orally 
or in writing. One must admit—and this is no 
fault in a book of this type—that there is no 
great amount of exercise for purely oral work, 
but the teacher, if he is at all ingenious, can 
adapt some of those provided for this purpose 
or develop ones of his own in keeping with the 
text. 

The book is divided into eighteen lessons 
varying in length from six to about ten pages. 
A typical lesson, after the first, which tests the 
regular conjugations, and which can be done 
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in one assignment, consists of a careful and 
logical presentation of the grammatical matter 
of the chapter with illustrations followed by a 
list of useful “Phrases and Idioms’”’ (Part I) 
and then we have three or four exercises on the 
grammatical material—fill-ins, translations, 
etc. (Part II). The lesson closes with an ex- 
ercise (translations) on the verbs assigned for 
the day—orthographic changing, radical 
changing, or irregular. Note that the regular 
verbs are treated in the very first lesson—an 
exceedingly good practice. To the book’s 
credit, let it be said that Professor Loss has 
not included so much exercise material to pre- 
pare that the student doesn’t have time to 
study the grammatical presentation carefully 
and still do all the exercises, and the teacher 
not enough time to cover all of them ade- 
quately in class or add necessary material of 
his own for a class with special needs or special 
ability. 

An appendix (pp. 137-155) contains tables 
of the regular and irregular verbs (references 
to each one is given in the text) and a chapter 
on nouns, which gives the main rules of gender, 
numerals, names of countries, days of the 
week, and months of the year. It seems to me 
that this chapter would be most valuable if 
done either before or directly after the first 
lesson (regular verbs). There is an English- 
Spanish (pp. 159-174) and also a Spanish- 
English vocabulary (pp. 175-182). An index 
(pp. 183-186) closes the book. 

We have here a good, solid book which, in 
the hands of a conscientious hard-working 
teacher who makes his class work, will yield 
excellent results. With due treatment of the 
principles of Spanish grammar (and even a 
few of the less important ones), good exercises 
—but not too many—and a good lesson 
vocabulary of not too great extent, this text 
should find wide use in the hands of those who 
desire a text giving a good grammar and verb 
review and which can be covered in a semester 
of eighteen weeks. It is a welcome addition to 
our teaching materials and should be widely 
used. 

Miami University Wm. Marion MiLizr 
Invinc, THomas BALLANTINE, and RoBERT 

Krrsner, editors, Paisajes del Sur. New 

York: Ronald Press, 1954. viii, 223 pp. 

$3.00. 

The editors of this Anthology of Spanish 
American Life and Literature have undertaken 
the laudable task of conveying to students, 
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even those of limited Spanish vocabulary, 
“a good idea of the regional diversity of 
Spanish America, the fascination of its liter- 
ature, and the variety of its rich culture.” 
At the same time, they disclaim any attempt 
at comprehensiveness. There are 79 extracts 
from prose and poetry in the 156 pages of 
text, each preceded by a short note which 
serves rather to explain the points illustrated 
by the passage than to give extensive in- 
formation about the writer or his work. The 
text is divided into two libros, ‘Las Rafces de 
Hispano América” and “Desarrollo y Ma- 
durez,”’ and into seven subdivisions on the 
basis of content. 

Many of the extracts are extremely in- 
teresting, and not a few of them surely appear 
for the first time in a North American college 
text. Some of the most interesting are con- 
tained in the early sections of the book, where 
the physical aspects and native Indian customs 
of Latin America are effectively represented. 
Other selections are more open to debate, 
particularly a caso de sangre from a Bogoté 
newspaper, a death notice from a Guate- 
malan paper, and a Venezuelan chain letter, 
all included in a section called “El Pueblo,” 
as illustrations of Latin American daily life, 
but which scarcely seem to support the 
editors’ statement that they “have sought out 
pieces with literary and aesthetic appeal.” 

A more serious defect, in my opinion, is the 
excessive brevity of some of the selections. 
There are, for instance, two very short 
passages from a poem by César Vallejo, a 
few lines from Olmedo’s La victoria de Junin, 
a paragraph from El periquillo sarniento, the 
opening lines, twelve verses in all, from two 
poems of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. These, 
and other extracts, seem to me too abbreviated 
to be effective. 

A similar criticism may be made of the 
editors’ introductory notes. In some cases, 
one would like more information given con- 
cerning the author and the work, in others, 
more historical background, and in the case of 
translations, the names of the translators. 
The editors have, too, a travel-guide attitude 
and phraseology, as if their book were a kind 
of Cook’s tour, which seems to me not wholly 
suited to a college text. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate note precedes 
Guillermo Valencia’s Los camellos, which the 
editors have surely misinterpreted, with 
unintentionally comic effect. The note is the 
more bewildering in that they have printed 
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only the first part of the poem, a typical 
product of the French Parnassian school, 
thereby improving the poem but omitting the 
passage which apparently led to their mis- 
interpretation. It is regrettable that some 
excellent material has not been treated with 
more respect, both with regard to the length 
of the extracts and the handling of the prefa- 
tory notes. 

There is a short preface, a table of contents, 
exercises consisting of questions in Spanish 
and English sentences based upon the selec- 
tions, as well as a vocabulary. Each selection is 
immediately followed by copious notes ex- 
plaining the more unusual words and ex- 
pressions. These, and the vocabulary, appear 
to have been carefully prepared, and the book 
is attractively presented and printed. 

New York University Louise 8. BLanco 


Huntineton, Arcuer M., Collected Verse. 
New York: The Hispanic Society of 
America, 1953. 424, xv pp. $6.00. 

Few among today’s writers would dare 
launch a 424-page volume of verse; but it is a 
long life which Archer M. Huntington is re- 
cording in these pages, and a long love: that 
uninterrupted devotion to Spain to which he 
raised years ago the enduring monument of 
the Hispanic Museum, with the Hispanic 
Society of America as its animating spirit. 

The collection is testimony to the depth 
and scope of Mr. Huntington’s interest in 
Hispanic life and thought. His themes are 
from history and legend, from literature and 
life; focusing now on landscape and now on 
the contours of the spirit; ranging from 
regional portraiture to philosophic interpreta- 
tion. With media scarcely less various than 
content, the author essays verse patterned and 
free; assonance, dissonance, and rhyme; with 
greatest success perhaps in such direct 
simplicities as Unforgotten: 


How many proud processions have we seen 
Wherein the noblest member 
Was not there. 


or such stirring traditional rhythms as 
Covadonga and Las Navas de Tolosa: 


Zufiiga’s black banner, Mendoza’s green 
quarterings, 

Fierce Villaseca, Mufioz flaming suddenly, 

Fretting the air with their meanings and 
memories, 

Banners of Spain! 


For those who have known the land and 
people of Spain—Mr. Huntington’s realistic 
variety is convincing evidence that the phrase 
should be the lands and peoples—and have 
roamed the Spanish centuries in literature and 
art, this volume will bring recollection and 
enjoyment. It will serve also as detailed 
documentation of the author’s own more 
immediate concerns within the great circuit 
of his enveloping interest, which is Spain: 
his personal friendships and his admirations, 
which have proved often so fruitful for himself 
and often so beneficial for others. 

The appearance of this collection, a day- 
book of the heart, outlines and emphasizes the 
diversity of the channels through which that 
fructifying, beneficent interest has con- 
tributed to the growth of transatlantic under- 
standing. 

U. 8. Department of State 


Méras, Epmonp A., A Teacher’s 
Guide. New York: Harper Brothers, 1954. 
xii, 299 pp. $3.50. 

The title of this well-printed little volume 
was well chosen, for it turns out to be more 
than a critical evaluation of effective modern- 
language teaching in the United States. The 
author has given us a succinct and yet clear 
history of the theories, methods, and devices 
of second-language teaching, a critique of 
present practices in teaching children how to 
understand, speak, read, and write a foreign 
language, and finally, a veritable handbook 
of sources of realia and grants for travel 
abroad. The book is truly a guide. 

Mr. Méras has wisely treated single phases 
of his undertaking in separate short chapters 
which focus attention on a fairly limited 
immediate problem. He divides the history of 
language teaching into two periods, before 
and after 1939, a date that not only marks the 
development of the Boas-Bloomfield-Pei- 
Cowan techniques for an oral approach and 
intensive study of the spoken language but 
also the shift of emphasis to Spanish in many 
sections. 

Pointing out that practically all “systems” 
have advocated ability to understand and to 
communicate, the author insists that our 
basic quarrel has been over the primary 
objective and the often-expressed : asumption 
that objectives are mutually exclusive. 
Méras presents a plea for multiple appeal and 
makes a good case for it! 

The Guide has many pages dedicated to 


Muna Lee 
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what might be called variables: methodology 
and presentation in relation to pupil interest 
and in relation to intellectual level. As one 
might hope, a special chapter takes a cue from 
Theodore Andersson’s Teaching of Languages 
in the Elementary School and discusses foreign 
languages in the grades. With a good sense of 
humor and a bit of irony, Méras gives his own 
diary of an experiment in teaching oral French 
in Grade III. 

The chapters on the teaching of grammar 
and vocabulary are certainly well done, and it 
is a satisfaction to note that the writer has the 
conviction that he is to guide us away from the 
consideration of language as a normative 
discipline, usually written, to the consider- 
ation of language as primarily speech, a 
human invention, a social activity and the key 
to a culture pattern—the key to an area study. 
The present reviewer—perhaps due to his 
own manias—finds the chapter on the teaching 
of pronunciation too brief and too non- 
committal with respect to the Language 
Laboratory and the function of universities 
and tape libraries in making available authen- 
tic speech and music as well as dialectal 
variations. 

To the chapter entitled “The Language 
Teacher and the Community” could be added 
a description of the place of television in the 
public relations program of any school. Recent 
conferences have demonstrated that TV may 
become an ideal medium of language instruc- 
tion on a public scale and at the same time 
help town-gown relations. 

A rather extensive bibliography shows 
critical selection of source materials, omitting 
the numerous—and sometimes slap-happy— 
articles that have sprung into print on the 
wings of personal enthusiasm over a “key” 
to some single phase of the greater challenge. 
One notes the omission, however, of Oliver’s 
The Modern Language Teacher’s Handbook, 
1935, and Reading and Speaking Foreign 
Languages, by H. R. Huse, 1945. The PMLA 
source list (Lxvim, iv, part 2) may have 
appeared too late for inclusion. 

While it is very evident and only natural 
that Mr. Méras makes French the language 
of most of his illustrations, perhaps those of 
us who teach another language should be 
thankful for his real Gallic clarity. 

D. Lincoun CANFIELD 
University of Rochester 
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Warproprer, Bruce W. Introduccién al 
Teatro Religioso del Siglo de Oro. Madrid: 
Revista de Occidente, 1953. 330 pp. 45 
pesetas. 

Pocas son, relativamente, las disertaciones 
doctorales que luego se dan a conocer al 
ptblico como libros o artficulos de revista. 
Figura entre ellas este estudio del profesor 
Wardropper, respecto del cual el hecho de 
haber sido editado por la Revista de Occidente, 
tan ligada al nombre ilustre de don José 
Ortega y Gasset, es una garantia de valor 
positivo. 

La materia de que trata, evolucién dei auto 
sacramental desde sus comienzos hasta 
Calderén, habia sido muy poco estudiada, y 
por esto lo que de ella se decfa en los libros era 
en su mayor parte una serie de opiniones 
inexactas o superficiales. Se necesitaba fijar 
muchos puntos y esclarecer no pocos aspectos 
dudosos, para la debida interpretacién y 
valoracién de cuadal tan importante y car- 
acteristico de la literatura espafiola como son 
los dramas sacramentales. 

Wardropper abordé decididamente la 
diffcil empresa, y es de agradecerle que 
dedicara sus dotes de investigador a pro- 
fundizar en problemas de verdadero interés 
en vez de seguir el camino trillado de los 
temas sobre los que ya se tiene abundante 
bibliografia. 

Con certera visién del auto y después de 
sefialar sus caracteres esenciales, estudia el 
autor la historia de la procesién del Corpus, y 
encuentra en el significado de este acto del 
culto la rafz sustancial de la alegoria, que viene 
a ser el rasgo esencial del drama religioso 
representado en las propias procesiones o en 
las iglesias, con verdadero sentido littrgico. 

Contiene el libro interesantes datos sobre 
la especial escenografia de los dramas sacra- 
mentales y sobre las detalladas regulaciones 
municipales de los mismos, a cuya repre- 
sentacién acudia un ptblico muy complejo 
capaz en su mayor parte de percibir el ho- 
menaje eucaristico que encerraban tales obras 
literarias. 

No podian menos de existir, principalmente 
en su origen, profundas afinidades entre la 
lfrica eucaristica y los autos sacramentales, y 
el autor las pone de manifiesto. 

Después de examinar los puntos de contacto 
de los dramas religiosos con otros elementos 
literarios del periodo, entra el libro en el 
estudio del teatro religioso a partir de la 
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primera mitad del siglo XVI. Se analiza la 
modalidad técnica que introduce Juan del 
Encina y se valoran las aportaciones de Gil 
Vicente y de Yanguas. Viene luego el andlisis 
de las obras de Diego Sdnchez de Badajoz 
como precedente casi inmediato del tipo 
definitivo de los autos. 

El estudio del “‘Cédice de Autos Viejos,” 
editado por Rouanet, cuyas piezas no llevan 
el rétulo de autos sacramentales sino que 
siguen llamdndose “farsas del Sacramento” 
o “farsas sacramentales,” es muy completo. 
También lo es el de las obras escritas por Juan 
de Timoneda, que “son la clave de la trans- 
formacién de la farsa sacramental anénima en 
el auto sacramental precalderoniano.” 

Examina Wardropper la aportacién de 
Lope de Vega, en la que el portentoso genio de 
nuestra dramdtica imprime el sello de su 
personalidad al drama littrgico, y reivindica 
en penetrante estudio el valor de la produccién 
de José de Valdivieso, tan importante por lo 
que respecta a este género de literatura tea- 
tral. 

Trata finalmente el libro de otros pre- 
cursores de Calderén, Tirso de Molina y 
Vélez de Guevara, a los que poco debe el 
teatro eucaristico, y Mira de Mescua, cuya 
labor “en el campo del auto sacramental es 
un puente entre los dos mayores dramaturgos 
del Siglo de Oro,” Lope y Calderén. 

Termina la obra con un capftulo de con- 
clusiones sucintas, derivadas de la totalidad 
del luminoso trabajo realizado por el autor, 
merced al cual contamos ya con un excelente 
estudio, erudito y admirablemente escrito, del 
auto sacramental anterior a Calderén. 
University of Iowa Jeréntmo MAuLo 


Cornetivus, Epwin T., Jr., Language Teach- 
ing. A Guide for Teachers of Foreign Lan- 
guages. New York: Thomas T. Crowell 
Co., 1954. vii, 168 pp. $2.40. 

In recent years linguists have often referred 
to the great value their discoveries contain 
for the improvement of techniques in the 
teaching of foreign languages. If we exclude 
Fries’s well-known manual on the teaching of 
English as a foreign language because it is 
limited to a single language, we can say that 
up to now no general guide for a foreign- 
language teacher based on modern linguistics 
has been prepared. Many teachers are already 
half-convinced of the importance of the 
findings of linguistics but they have not been 


able to learn either about them or about their 
possible application to classroom procedures. 
The book here reviewed seeks to meet this 
need. Its author, Edwin T. Cornelius, is an 
experienced teacher of English as a foreign 
language in Near Eastern, European, and 
Latin American areas, and the illustrations he 
uses for his discussions of techniques are based 
on Arabic, French, Spanish, Turkish, Russian, 
and Portuguese. Of these the foreign language 
most used for comparative and illustrative 
purposes is Spanish. 

The work is divided into twelve chapters 
that treat Methods and Techniques of 
Teaching, Textbooks and Teaching Materials, 
the Preparation of Language Teachers, 
Language and Culture, the Field of Lin- 
guistics, Techniques of Linguistic Scientists, 
the Application of Linguistic Studies, Lan- 
guages and Writing Systems, Colloquial 
Language vs. Classical Language, Com 
of Several Language Systems, the 
Language System, and Outlook for Modern 
Language Teaching. A short Bibliography and 
a Glossary of Language Terms make up the 
closing pages of the book. Each of the chapters 
is introduced by a collection of the most 
common questions asked by teachers or by 
laymen about foreign languages and their 
teaching. The chapter then presents a dis- 
cussion of concepts and practices centered 
about a given topic and, after finishing the 
chapter, the reader should be able to answer 
the opening typical queries. The author does 
not take up each question in order nor does he 
answer the questions specifically; he prefers 
rather to provide both sufficient information 
and a clear discussion that enable the reader 
to solve the problems behind the questions. 

Most linguists today believe that successful 
foreign-language teaching begins with a 
careful analysis of the language to be studied 
and an equally careful analysis of the native 
language of the learner. These separate an- 
alyses are then compared in detail so that the 
differences of the two linguistic systems in 
sounds, forms, syntax, and intonation may 
serve as the basis for creating teaching 
materials and drill techniques. To aid the 
foreign-language teacher in our own country 
the author provides a description of the 
English Language System (Ch. rx), the basis 
from which our students start their study of a 
foreign language. Sample lessons for teaching 
that system to non-English speakers are given 
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on pp. 151-157. Teachers of Spanish or other 
foreign languages in our schools should be able 
to prepare similar materials for their students. 

The core of this book (Chs. v-x) deals 
with pertinent details about linguistics. 
These are presented clearly and with a 
minimum of terminological mystification. 
In this grouping are also found discussions of 
such problems as written vs. spoken language 
and colloquial vs. standard language or, as 
the book has it, classical language. 

Chapter ITI on Language and Culture is one 
of the most stimulating of the book because it 
introduces the reader in a dramatic fashion to 
the problems that inspired the MLA In- 
terdisciplinary Seminar of 1953. While these 
problems are considered by many to be alien 
to our profession and practices as 
teachers, others believe with the author that 
the peculiar contribution of language study 
to the liberal arts lies precisely in relating the 
study of a foreign language to an ever-growing 
appreciation and perspective concerning the 
culture patterns of the group that uses that 


The closing paragraphs of the final chapter 
sound a note of optimism on the future of 
language teaching in our modern world. This 
same note of optimism can be sensed in much 
of the publication that has appeared as an 
outgrowth of the MLA Foreign Language 

. Of course the actual realization of 
the possibilities depends on individual teachers 
of foreign languages. They will find books like 
this one by Cornelius both an invaluable help 
and an inspiration for professional self im- 
provement. 

The book has been attractively presented 
in printing (offset), paper, and binding with 
only a few minor mistakes that need atten- 
tion: page 1, last line uwniversa should be 
(hereafter symbolized by /) universal; p. 
127, 7, Tu/:T@; 13, voce falla/vocé fala; 
14, fallo/falo; 22, Se/2Se; p. 128, 6, T4/2T4; 
9, Se/zSe; 19, voce falla/vocé fala; 20, fallo, 
sim/falo, sim; 21, voce quer/vocé quer. 

LAWRENCE B. KippLe 
University of Michigan 


Marin, Disco, ed., Lira Espafiola. Repre- 
sentative Spanish Lyrics Poets. University of 
Toronto, 1954. 375 pp. $2.75. 

Forzoso es reconocer, aunque sea lamen- 
table, que la poesia de ahora—con su quintae- 
senciado lirismo subjetivo, sus imagenes no 
siempre claras y su falta de rima—no es 
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“popular.” Y que el desvio del gran ptblico 
de lectores se ha extendido a la poesia ya 
clésica, lefda en otro tiempo con interés y 
recitada entonces con emocién. Las recientes 
generaciones muestran poca aficién a lo 
poético, y quizd por ello no se dedica a los 
poetas de antes y a los de ahora, en los 
estudios universitarios, toda la atencién que 
merecen. Puede que esto sea un signo de 
nuestra edad, tan preocupada por “lo prac- 
tico.”” Tenemos asi pocos libros apropiados 
para iniciar a nuestros alumnos en los cursos 
de poesfa espafiola, que no se ofrecen muchos, 
y por ello pienso que la obra de Marin pres- 
taré sin duda excelentes servicios en los 
colegios y universidades. 

Lira Espafiola contiene un estudio an- 
tolégico de ciertos poetas representativos de 
los perfodos mds caracterizados de la poesia 
en lengua castellana. Comprende catorce 
romances, y selecciones del marqués de San- 
tillana, Jorge Manrique, Garcilaso de la 
Vega, Luis de Leén, Juan de la Cruz, Géngora, 
Meléndez Valdés, Espronceda, Bécquer, 
Rubén Darfo, Antonio Machado, Juan Ramén 
Jiménez y Federico Garcia Lorca. Como se ve, 
la seleccién, en general, esté bien hecha. 
¢Pero puede prescindirse, por ejemplo, de 
Lope de Vega en el siglo XVII y de Unamuno 
en el siglo XX? Realmente, las selecciones 
antolégicas plantean muchos problemas y es 
imposible complacer a la totalidad de los 
criticos. 

Lo importante, traténdose de este libro, es 
que en él se encuentran todos los elementos 
necesarios para un curso de “survey” de las 
direcciones de la poesia espafiola, positivo 
valor de un libro de cardcter docente. No es 
simplemente una antologia, sino que respecto 
de cada movimiento literario representado por 
un poeta y del poeta elegido se hace un 
estudio critico—breve y sintético, pero sin que 
le falte nada esencial—con acertados juicios 
en que se orienta al lector para la interpre- 
taci6n y valoracién de las composiciones 
seleccionadas. 

Con un previo estudio sumario de la 
versificacién castellana, numerosas indica- 
ciones bibliogrdficas y unas notas finales, en 
inglés, que aclaran los puntos diffciles de los 
textos poéticos, tiene este libro el valor de una 
aportacién utilisima a nuestros recursos 
docentes, no muy abundantes por cierto en 
cuanto a la poesia espafiola concierne. 
University of Iowa Jer6ntmo Maio 
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SUBERCASEAUX, BENJAMIN, Jemmy Button. 
Translated by Mary and Fred del Villar. 
New York. Macmillan, 1954. 382 pp. 
$4.00. 

This novel was first published in Spanish in 
Santiago de Chile, 1950, in a volume of 907 
pages. By miraculous skill and ingenuity the 
translators were able, without omitting any 
thought of the author or any action of the 
characters, to make a fine free translation 
while condensing the book to the 382 pages 
of their English version, which received the 
full approval of Sefior Subercaseaux, one of 
the most prominent novelists of contemporary 
Chile. 

Jemmy Button is a great adventure story 
which awakens diverse emotions in the reader. 
Its scenes range from the Royal Palace in 
London to the wilds of Tierra del Fuego, all 
described with an amazing multiplicity of 
intimate, minute details concerning the 
characters, the landscapes, and the thrilling 
sea adventures that appear in the book. Those 
who have read Captain Fitz-Roy’s Diary 
and Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle, upon which 
the present story is based, will find much 
familiar material interwoven in the fictional 
narrative. As the author says in his foreword, 
and later elucidates, ‘Everything, or nothing, 
is true in Jemmy Button, according to how 
the reader looks at it.” An air of authenticity 
pervades the novel. This is to be expected 
when one knows that, as preparation for 
writing it, Sefior Subercaseaux made an 
extensive excrusion to Tierra del Fuego, 
followed the route of Captain Fitz-Roy, and 
acquainted himself with the numerous islands, 
coves, etc. of the desolate land of Jemmy, and 
contacted indigenous inhabitants of the 
region. 

The author’s primary motive in writing this 
novel was not to recall or reconstruct history 
but to provide himself a vehicle in which to 
expound some of his ideas based on personal 
experiences and observations. On the voyage 
of the Beagle in which Captain Fitz-Roy 
charted the southernmost tip of South 
America he carried back to England with him 
four young native savages to civilize them and 
give them a Christian education. His con- 
viction that this could be done ended in tragic 
failure and disillusionment. Jemmy Button, 
the boy whom the Captain loved most, caused 
him the most anguish. After one of the savages 
died and the other three grasped no con- 


ception of the morals and ethics of civiliza- 
tion, Commander Fitz-Roy made a second 
voyage on the Beagle, accompanied this time 
by Darwin, to return them to their native 
land. Very plain through the episodes of the 
book and the conversations of the characters 
is the author’s concern over the mystery 
which surrounds the Fuegian natives and the 
futility of trying to civilize them outside their 
aboriginal environment. 

University of Texas Nina LEE WEISINGER 


Hooper, Vincent F., and Bernarp D. N. 
GREBANIER, Bibliography of European 
Literature. Brooklyn: Barron’s Educational 
Series, 1954. 158 pp. $2.95. 

In the preface the authors speak of “the 
complete dearth of bibliographical materials 
for the study in English of European liter- 
ature.”’ While this may be true of the Scandi- 
navian, Russian, and Portuguese literatures, it 
is hardly true of the French, Spanish, and 
German literatures. Students of Spanish 
literature will almost do well to ignore this 
volume and continue to use Pane’s English 
Translations from the Spanish (1944) and its 
reviews. Thus, we find no mention of the 
Putnam translation of Don Quijote (2 vols. 
1949), nor of his Three Exemplary Novels 
(1950), nor of Morley’s Interludes (1948). 
Besides Cervantes, we find bibliographical 
data given concerning Calderén, Lope de 
Vega, Montemayor, and Quevedo. These are 
the only representatives of the Spanish 
Golden Age! Indeed, and this is an extra- 
ordinary fact, these are the only representa- 
tives in the volume of Spanish literature except 
for the Cid and a brief listing of histories of 
Spanish literature and other special phases of 
Spanish literature. In fairness to the compilers, 
it must be noted that the Bibliography is 
intended as a companion volume to Essentials 
of European Literature. If such be indeed the 
case, Hispanists can only shudder at the lop- 
sided viewpoint here presented, for Russian 
literature of the last two centuries is repre- 
sented by 16 authors, while all of Spanish 
literature is represented by five authors and 
the Cid. It is impossible to use the volume to 
note “the astonishing gaps in translations, 
biographies, and critical writings in the field 
of European letters,” as the compilers suggest 
because of its extreme incompleteness. 

Hens.ey C. Woopsrince 

Murray State College 
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Auecria, Fernanpo, Walt Whitman en 
Hispanoamérica. México: Studium, 1954. 
421 pp. $3.25[No. 5 in the “Coleccién 
Studium’’}. 

On page 9 of the Introduccién the author 
stages: “Estudiar a Walt Whitman en la 

hispanoamericana es como buscar las 
huellas de un fantasma que se puede sentir en 
todas partes y ver en ninguna.” Let it be said 
that Professor Alegria’s study shows the 
profound truth of his assertion. And let it be 
said further that in this reviewer’s opinion 
the author succeeds in catching his fantasma. 

This book is an excellent example of the 
type of study we need to increase our under- 
standing of the influence our writers and poets 
have had among the educated classes of 
Spanish America. Studies like the present 
volume and the earlier work of Professor 
Englekirk on Poe in Hispanic literature 
(1934) should be supplemented by similar 
research on such figures as Emerson, Thoreau, 
and later writers. For through such studies we 
would gradually add to our understanding of 
Spanish American thought by seeing some of 
our representative men in the light in which 
they appear south of our border. 

Professor Alegria gives us a systematic, 
solidly-documented study of Whitman’s 
significance in the development of modern 

Spanish American literature, and his book is 
divided logically into six chapters. In five of 
them he has followed the same plan: to cite 
references to Whitman in the works of numer- 
ous Spanish American writers and then, 
basing himself on his own wide research in 
both English and Spanish sources, to correct 
and amplify, when necessary, the concepts 
presented in the citations. In this way he 
succeeds in achieving an integrated rounding- 
out of the latest knowledge available with 
regard to many aspects of Whitman. 

The first chapter is devoted to distinguish- 
ing fact from myth in the biography of the 
“good, gray poet”; the second to a consider- 
ation of Leaves of Grass; the third to the 
poet’s fundamental ideas; the fourth to the 
much-debated sexual problem in Whitman’s 
life; the fifth and longest to his varied in- 
fluence on Spanish American poetry since 
Modernism. The sixth is a detailed com- 
parison of the relative merits of the trans- 
lations made of Whitman’s verse by several 
Spanish American poet’s plus corrections in 
these translations suggested by Professor 
Alegria himself. 
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The above method, while it has obvious 
advantages, also has at least one appreciable 
drawback in a text of this length. The reader 
may sometimes become confused as the 
author first quotes from and then comments 
upon one and then another critic or translator 
of Whitman, especially when the chapters 
reach 80 and 100 pages. This possibility of 
confusion might have been lessened if the 
author had ended each chapter with a short, 
general summation. 

Most of the errors in the book are typo- 
graphical, and none of them is serious enough 
to obscure the meaning of the passage in 
which it occurs. 

On the whole, the book demonstrates that 
the Whitman cult in the Spanish world, like 
so many other cults, has been based more on 
fiction than fact. Spanish Americans often 
didn’t know enough English to understand 
the poet or they read inaccurate translations, 
hence they mistook his ideas about many 
subjects. Many of the biographies they knew 
were written by panegyrists, and so were full 
of misconceptions about his life and character. 
Of late, however, more accurate knowledge 
regarding Whitman is available to them and 
the factual basis of the cult is expanding. Yet 
the symbol of Whitman which has developed, 
inaccurate though it is in some respects, has 
dominated a whole tendency in Spanish 
American thought with reference to the United 
States. In the eyes of many Spanish Americans 
Whitman still speaks for American democracy 
and his destiny, in the words of Professor 
Alegria, “es crecer en nuestras manos y 
multiplicarse en la voz de los poetas que se 
conservan libres en América y otras regiones 
del mundo. Tal parece ser el motivo funda- 
mental que me impulsa a recoger su mensaje 
y difundirlo por medio de esta discusién 
de su influencia en la poesia hispanoameri- 
cana (p. 11).” 

Rosert G. Megan, Jr. 
University of Connecticut 


Hays, H. R., The Envoys. New York: Crown 

Publishers, 1953. 313 pp. $3.50. 

H. R. Hays, autor de 12 Spanish American 
Poets y de tres novelas, ha publicado un in- 
teresante libro sobre el Perd. La novela se 
desarrolla alrededor de la vida de Jerry 
Pulver, especialista agricola de la SCIPA, 
organizacién creada durante la guerra. Jerry 
fué enviado al Peri como consejero técnico 
para ayudar a mejorar la agricultura de la 
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selva. El joven norteamericano no solamente 
tuvo que combatir a los insectos que atacaban 
a las plantas, también tuvo que luchar contra 
la otra clase de peste mds peligrosa que 
carcome las entrafias del pafs: los terratenien- 
tes empefiados en la explotacién del hombre 
mas que en el cultivo de la tierra. 

En el bareo que lo condujo al Callao, 
Jerry conocié a Ellen Zebroswki que habia 
sido contratada por tres afios para que en- 
sefiase en una de las escuelas norteamericanas 
de Lima. A Ellen no le gusta ni la ciudad ni sus 
habitantes; todo le huele mal, la gente es 
perezosa, mentirosa, atrasada, lujuriosa, que 
“nunea llegard a ser nada.” Las cosas marchan 
a paso de tortuga y cualquier movimiento 
hay que hacerlo por medio de tarjetitas de 
presentacién o por intermedio de los amigos. 
Durante su estada en Lima, mientras la buro- 
cracia limefia tramita sus papeles para prose- 
guir a su puesto de combate en Pucalpa, 
Jerry cae en las redes amorosas que le tiende 
Ellen. El romance no dura porque se trata de 
personalidades distintas que tienen diferentes 
puntos de vista sobre la vida. Jerry quiere 
vivir con el pueblo para ayudarlo; Ellen 
quiere pisotearlo y escupirlo. 

Jorge Encina, estudiante de la Universidad 
de Trujillo (Pera), es a través de la novela el 
vocero de las ideas apristas. Lleno de entu- 
siasmo y de fe cree en la grandeza de la patria 
siempre y cuando la gufen hombres {fntegros 
y capaces. Jorge desea viajar a los Estados 
Unidos para seguir sus estudios universitarios 
y volver al Pert a ayudar a su pueblo. Se da 
cuenta que los apristas en el co-gobierno 
consiguieron la instruccién secundaria gratuita 
pese a la persistente oposicién de los conser- 
vadores que hoy han conseguido abolirla. 
Ahora él quiere cargarse de conocimientos 
para introducirse en las serranfas y ensefiar en 
las escuelas para indfgenas que han abierto los 
apristas. Ya se imagina rodeado de indios a 
quienes les ensefia la higiene, los nuevos 
métodos agricolas que mejorarén su dieta 
deficiente. Jorge quiere ayudar al pobre indio 
@ quien ni siquiera se le ha ensefiado a hablar 
castellano. Los descendientes de Pachacutec 
todavia murmuran sus quejas en quechua y 
Jorge quiere sacarlos de ese anonimato para 
incorporarlos al mundo de los civilizados. 

El fervor renovador de Jorge contagia a 
Jerry Pulver. La ideologia aprista encaja 
mds en la realidad peruana que la charla- 
tanerfa que escucha en el Country Club y en 
los cocktail parties a los que algunas veces lo 


invitan los de la rancia aristocracia descendien- 
tes de conquistadores y estercoleros afortu- 
nados. Jerry constata que es verdad lo que el 
hotelero de Pucalpa le dijera: “‘Mister Pulver, 
all Peru is aprista” (p. 107). Todo el Pert 
es aprista pero se halla desplazado del gobierno 
por los tentdculos de los vende-patria criollos 
y mercaderes imperalistas. Por doquier 
escucha elogios a Haya de la Torre y su obra 
regeneradora. Jerry no comprende, sin em- 
bargo, por qué Haya rehusé tomar el poder 
por la fuerza después que se le engafiase en dos 
elecciones consecutivas. Esto es algo que esta 
mas all4 de su aleance porque Jerry no sabe 
que Haya quiere llegar primero a la con- 
ciencia del pueblo antes que a la silla presi- 
dencial. El] no sabe que Haya ha dicho que al 
Palacio de Gobierno entra cualquiera con 
dinero o con bayonetas. 

Jerry ha lefdo a Gonzdlez Prada, a César 
Vallejo, algunos articulos sobre el Apra, sobre 
su programa minimo y su programa maximo. 
Ha ofdo decir que el aprismo quiere la reforma 
agraria, que quiere darle tierra al que la ara 
y que propone la parcelacién de los grandes 
latifundios. Jerry sabe que los apristas han 
organizado a los obreros en poderosos gremios 
para la conquista de sus derechos y él ha 
visto que en su pafs los gremios han conse- 
guido una vida decente para el trabajador. 
Jerry simpatiza con el Apra y cuando triunfa 
el cuartelazo de Odria rehusa brindar por el 
nuevo Tirano Banderas. “Yo brindo—dice con 
valor ante el asombro de todos los antiguos y 
perencejos—por el pueblo peruano” (p. 292). 

En el libro también se describen algunas de 
las torturas que los soplones (gestapo criolla) 
usan en las nauseabundas cérceles repletas de 
prisioneros polfticos. En los iltimos capftulos, 
Hays revela su conocimiento de la psicologia 
del peruano y sobre todo que comprende 
cémo funciona la mente afiebrada del militar 
que persigue a los apristas con un odio que 
tiene caracteres patolégicos. La historia 
termina con la muerte de Jorge Encina en 
Trujillo durante la trégica persecucién de 
octubre de 1948. Jorge trata de salvar a Ellen 
de la soldadesca pero cae acribillado a balazos 
en la antigua ciudad de Chan Chan, en el 
mismo panteén de los martires de la Revolu- 
cién de Trujillo. 

Mas libros de esta clase deben escribirse 
para informar a los cuatro vientos lo que pasa 
en las tiranfas exéticas de América. Una obra 
como The Envoys, imparcial, cefiida a la 
verdad, con un mfinimo de errores, y escrita en 
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inglés, puede contribuir mucho a desenmas- 
carar a los tiranuelos barbaros que gastan 
millones para encubrir sus crimenes. 

EUGENIO CHANG-RopriGuEz 
University of Washington 


Auteoria, Fernanpo, La Poesia Chilena. 
México: University of California Press, 
1954. Cloth. xiii, 311 pp. $3.50. 

En este libro el autor pasa revista al 
desarrollo del género poético en Chile desde el 
siglo XVI al XIX. El Sr. Alegria se propuso: 
a) determinar los elementos que constituyen 
la tradicién en la poesia chilena; b) hacer una 
historia de ella; c) hacer una revisién del 
conjunto, amén de un anialisis erftico; d) 
discutir el valor de los poetas y las teorfas que 
guiaron su accién. 

Para realizar sus propésitos, el autor dedica 
un sustancioso capftulo a Ercilla y sus erfticos 
en que con erudita amenidad—aunque parezca 
una paradoja—examina las opiniones de 
espafioles como Quintana, Martinez de la 
Rosa y Menéndez y Pelayo, las de eriticos 
como Voltaire, Alexandre Nicolas, Jean 
Ducamin y Ticknor. Una parte importante del 
estudio de las criticas sobre La Araucana 
estd constituido por la comparacién y evalua- 
cién de los juicios de Andrés Bello, J. T. 
Medina, Mariano Latorre, Eduardo Solar 
Correa y otros. 

El capitulo sobre Ercilla termina con la 
profundizacién de dos problemas: la teoria de 
una nueva epopeya y el valor literario de 
Ercilla. 

El Sr. Alegria es violento en muchas de sus 
criticas, y es injusto con los que han dirigido a 
Chile, en quienes supone torcidos propésitos 
imposibles de aceptar (pdgs. 26 y 27), salvo 
el caso que contra toda verdadera realidad se 
insista demostrar algo que esté “escondido 
bajo el poncho,” como dicen los huasos de mi 
tierra. 

Este libro que impresiona por la erudicién 
que destila cada una de sus paginas no nos 
presenta una critica desapasionada, por el 
contrario, encontramos en é] violentos senti- 
mientos que empaiian la visién serena y libre. 
El autor ha puesto en él pasién, la que en mas 
de una oportunidad trata de justificar (pag. 
27). , 

El Sr. Alegria analiza La Araucana en una 
dimensién polftico-social y ve en el poema 
épico un manifiesto libertario y una exaltacién 
de lo popular. La Araucana—decimos— 
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significa la entrada triunfal del tema americano 
en la literatura espafiola y la sublimacién de 
un mito grandioso que sirve de sustento 
anfmico a un pueblo. 

El capitulo 2° es un estudio de Ofia y su 
obra. El autor quiere presentarnos la evolu- 
cién poética de Chile como un tablero en que 
las piezas estan perfectamente encajadas. 
Concibe, segin parece, dicha evolucién como 
parte de un sistema. Las siguientes palabras 
prueban este aserto: ‘‘Ojfia condujo la poesia 
colonial chilena a un callején sin salida’’ 
(pag. 107). Después dice: “El vacio aterrador 
de la obra de Ojfia, el preciosismo absoluta- 
mente inerte de su concepcién poética, se 
impone durante dos siglos sobre la poesia de 
Chile . . . (pag. 107). 

Ante el hecho innegable de que la poesia 
chilena después de Ofia carece de grandes 
figuras y creaciones valiosas, no hay por qué 
embestir contra el pobre Ofia y culparlo del 
“vacio poético que caracteriza nuestra 
literatura de los siglos XVII y XVIII” y del 
“eallején sin salida.”” Los poetas y creadores 
en general no sélo se mueven segtin el patrén 
de los mas notables. 

La culpa de todo no la tuvo Ojia; es légico 
pensar que fueron las circunstancias sociales y 
culturales las causas de ese vacio. No debemos 
olvidar que si para nosotros no tiene signi- 
ficacién cierta poesfa del pasado, no quiere 
decir esto que no la tuvo para los contem- 
pordneos. 

El Sr. Alegria tiene una visién negra de la 
historia de Chile (pags. 108 a 110) y juzga de 
acuerdo con esa visién. 

En esta interesante obra, escrita con per- 
feccién de estilo, lo que encierra un contenido 
social es destacado en forma nftida. E] autor 
trata de encontrar el “‘mensaje’’ de cada poeta. 

El capitulo 3° es un estudio de la poesia de 
los repentistas y payadores. Sobresalen varios 
frailes y los dos cldsicos de la paya nacional: 
el caballero Javier de la Rosa y el mulato 
Taguada. 

El] autor pasa revista a los poetas anteriores 
al Movimiento del 42 y después se refiere, con 
mayor detencién, a los pro-hombres de las 
letras chilenas, entre los cuales destaca a 
Mora, Bello, Lastarria y Sarmiento. 

Por el capitulo 6° desfilan Walker Martinez, 
Sanfuentes, Matta, Gmo. Blest Gana, Soffia, 
Lillo, Arteaga Alemparte y Eduardo de la 
Barra, con cuya muerte se cierra el siglo XTX. 

En resumen, este libro de excelente pre- 
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sentacién es una curiosa novedad en la critica 
literaria chilena por el despliegue de infor- 
macién, por los aciertos, por los exabruptos y 
por el contenido social que el profesor Alegria 
va subrayando en los escritores que analiza. 
Es una historia erftica expuesta también a 
la erftica. 
Eugenio Araya NONEz 
Liceo de Hombres, San Felipe, Chile 


Vox: Diccionario general ilustrado de la lengua 
espanola. 2a edicién corregida y ampliada 
por Samuel Gili Gaya. Barcelona: Editorial 
Spes, 1953. xxxix, 1815 pp. $6.50. [Available 
through Wm. Sucheron, Richard S. Reade 
& Co., 111 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y.]. 
The introduction to the VOX dictionary is 

a prélogo by D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, 
“El Diccionario que deseamos,”’ an essay on 
lexicography that is must reading for all 
serious students of Spanish. At the end of the 
essay he commends this dictionary and, with 
the authority of the master, speaks of the 
brilliant scholarship of Professor Gili Gaya, 
editor of the revised edition. 

A volume so sponsored, if I may use the 
term, deserves our careful attention. It is my 
agreeable duty to report that the VOX 
dictionary is excellent; it is the best desk-size, 
all-Spanish dictionary available. It is a 
necessary working tool for all Hispanists and 
will be the natural reference point for the 
preparation and evaluation of future diction- 
aries in the field, both Spanish and bilingual. 

Given the multiplicity of Spanish dic- 
tionaries, we may select for purposes of com- 
parison the best-known (and I believe the 
best) of the previous All-Spanish dictionaries 
of similar proportions, the Pequefio Larousse 
tlustrado (1951). Reference is made here only 
to the first section of the Larousse, for the 
VOX is a dictionary in the same sense as 
Webster’s New Collegiate. (It is also the same 
height, although it weighs 514 lb. as com- 
pared to Webster’s 31¢.) It should therefore be 
understood that, whatever judgment one may 
form concerning the relative value of the 
vocabularies of the VOX and the Larousse, the 
latter must remain indispensable because of 
the historical-geographical section. 

One is principally struck by the scholarly 
method of the VOX dictionary. Definitions 
are given historical perspective. Of particular 
interest are the etymologies, an area in which 
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we have had little reliable guidance before. 
Synonyms receive thorough treatment, and at 
the end of a great many entries are very help- 
ful grammatical comments. In these scholarly 
details one sees the hand of a trained linguist, 
and, in fact, Professor Gili Gaya has carried on 
important work at the Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos in the lexicography of the 16th and 
17th centuries, as well as in advanced syntax. 
At the same time, the VOX dictionary has 
made a real effort to give proper space to 
neologisms and to americanismos. The 
Santamaria will, however, remain a necessary 
tool. It should probably be further stated that 
there remains the vagueness which besets 
Spanish vocabularies—definitions like balles- 
trinque “‘Cierto Nudo Marinero.”’ 

The dictionary is furnished with line draw- 
ings by Daniel Leo. These are of topical 
character, representing various situations and 
fields of activity in the same manner as the 
painstaking Sprach-Brockhaus. These __ il- 
lustrations are helpful, interesting, and in- 
formative—except that if one attempted to 
learn to drive an automobile from p. 192, 
trouble would ensue, for the accelerator is 
labeled freno. In the matter of illustrations, 
the VOX by no means replaces the Larousse, 
whose familiar illustrations of separate items 
are a treasure house. 

No reviewer can sleep at night unless he 
finds some little thing to carp at. In this case 
it is very fair to state that the labels for the 
illustrations are written in a sort of architect’s 
hand which fails to distinguish adequately 
between the o’s and a’s. This is a particular 
drawback when one is dealing with a language 
that is plagued with doublets such as cesto 
and cesta (see p. 380). It is also very difficult 
without a glass to be certain whether 7’s in 
the bold-face, lower-case entries carry an 
accent or not. The Larousse, which gives all 
entries in bold-face capitals, is crystal-clear 
in this respect, although, I believe, less reliable 
in the matter of accentuation. 

Although the Larousse can still proudly 
wave its banner: “Un diccionario sin ejemplos 
es un esqueleto,” on its chosen terrain the 
VOX appears to have edged out our old stand- 
by, at least in the aspects I have suggested 
above. 

Freperic K. ARNOLD 
State Teachers College 
Plattsburgh, New York 





